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The present book throws new light, with 
the help of literary and archaeological 
data, on the gradual development of 
concept of Rudra-Siva in his animal, phallic 
and human fonns, since the days of the 
Harappa Civilization. The approach is 
mainly historical and the suiTey is confined 
to Ancient India. The author has shown 
how Siva, in his different forms, has so 
many counterparts in other religions of the 
world. The book examines how Siva, the 
composite Aryan-non-Aryan Divinity, was 
not only admitted but was ultimately 
crowned with an exalted position in the 
Brahmanical pantheon; how the bull once 
identified with the deity, was relegated to 
the position of a vahana; how phallism was 
related to Sai\dsm and also how' Siva, in his 
different forms, was represented in early 
Indian Art and the Art of Further India. 
The wide range and depth of the author’s 
research fills a vital gap in the subject and 
his treatment of the entire subject is 
unique. This methodical study on Siva also 
contains an exhaustive bibliography. 
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PREFACE 


The present work is an attempt to throw light, with the help 
of literary and archaeological data, on the gradual develop¬ 
ment of the concept of Rudra-^iva in his theriomorphic, 
anthropomorphic and phallic forms since the days of the 
Harappa civilization. The approach to the subject is mainly 
historical. 

In the first chapter, an attempt has been made to congregate 
the flakes of ideas about Rudra as found in the Vedic literature, 
then to identify the Vedic Rudra with a host of pre- and post- 
Vedic deities and finally to show how this composite Aryan-non- 
Aryan divinity was not only admitted but was ultimately 
crowned with an exalted position in the Brahmanical pantheon. 

The second chapter deals with the theriomorphic representa¬ 
tion of Siva as bull. It has been shown how Siva in this form 
has so many counterparts in the other religions of the world. 
Stress has been laid on the fact that in course of time the bull, 
though once identical with the deity, was relegated to the 
position of the mount of Siva. 

In the third chapter, there is the interesting story of the 
phallic cult which has to be regarded as a part of the general 
evolution of the religious thoughts of man in various parts of the 
world. A part of the discussion refers to the relation between 
Saivism and Phallicism and the different representations of the 
phallic god in early Indian literature. 

In the final chapter, I have discussed the different anthro¬ 
pomorphic images of Siva since the Harappa civilization. Owing 
to paucity of sculptural specimens, numismatic and glyptic data 
have been particularly examined to determine the human and 
phallic forms of Siva in early Indian art. The last two sections 
in this chapter on art are : ‘Siva and the Lifiga in Further 
India’, and ‘Siva’s Bull in Art’. 
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CHAPTER I 


RUDRA AND RUDRA-^IVA 


(i) Concept of Rudra in the Vedic Literature 

Rudra is comparatively a minor, though physically attractive, 
atmospheric god in the Rgveda with only three entire hymns to 
him and about seventy-five casual references in all.^ But in 
course of ages this minor deity has developed, as a result of 
fusion with a number of non-Aryan divinities, into the great and 
powerful god Rudra-Siva, the third deity of the Hindu triad. 
The concept of Siva is not built up by the Vedic faith and 
tradition alone, for we have already a prototype of trimukha 
yoglsvara pasupati urdlivalifiga Siva in the pre-Vedic Harappa 
civilization. However, we shall here examine the gradual develop¬ 
ment of the concept of Rudra as found in the Vedic Literature. 

By Vedic literature of the earlier stratum we mean the Samhitds, 
the Brdhmanas, the Aranyakas and the Upani^ads, falling respec¬ 
tively under Mantra, Vidhi, Arthavada and Vedanta. The last 
stage of Vedic literature is represented by the Sutras which are 
compendious treatises dealing with Vedic ritual on the one hand, 
and with customary law on the other.^ In the present section, 
we first propose to cite the texts of the Rgveda, in which the 
word ‘Rudra’ occurs as the name of a deity. 

In the Rgveda, Rudra is described as fierce^ and destructive 
like a terrible wild beast,the swift,^ the red boar of the sky,® 

1. Macdonell, A.A., Vedic Mythology, Strassburg, 1897, p. 74. 

2. Macdonell, A.A., A History of Sanskrit Literature, 1965, p. 29. 

3. II. 33. 9. 

4. 11.33.11. 

5. 1.114.4. 

6. 1.114.5. 
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the cow-slayer,the man-slayer,® the lord of animal sacrifices,® 
the father of the Rudras or Maruts,^® and one who bears swift 
arrows^^ and strong bow.^^^ Although no distinctcosmical function 
is ascribed to him,^® he is, in a vague and uncertain anthro¬ 
pomorphic form, of the dreadful and destructive powers of nature— 
of storms, lightning and forest fires.In a passage o{\.\\QRgvedd^^ 
he is also identified with Agni who had his abode in the sky as 
the sun, in the atmosphere as lightning and on the earth as fire.^® 
The crackling flame of the fire as of the unbridled fury of the 
raging storm, its roaring, its tearing up of heaven and earth 
the dark masses of clouds pierced only by the quivering gleams 
of lightning and thunderbolt must have produced a strong and 
overpowering impact upon the minds of the old Aryans of India 
or the Vedic bards who saw Rudra as the cause of all these 
shuddering and fearful phenomena and naturally connected 
everything terrible and horrible with him. Many are the occasions 
in the life of man which excite fear and the sentiment of fear is 
at the bottom for many of the hymns addressed to Rudra in the 
R.gveda, But human beings do not believe in a purely malignant 
power or a malevolent deity reigning in the universe;^® necessarily, 
the characters ascribed to Rudra in the Rgveda are the most 
heterogeneous, frequently indefinite and of rather incompatible 
qualities, and numerous opposite functions are constantly 
assigned to him. 


7. 

8 . 
9. 

10 . 

11 . 

12 . 

13. 

14. 

15. 

16. 
p. 41. 


1.114.10. 

1.114.10. 

I. 43. 4. 

I. 114, II. 33. 

II. 33. 10. 

VII. 46. 1. 

ERE, Vol. II, p. 812. 

Ibid., Vol. XI, p. 91. 

11 . 1 . 

Rao, T.A.G., Elements of Hindu Iconography, Madras, 1914, Vol. II, 


1853, p. 272) Rudra is called 
red boar of the sky m the RV a. 114. 5) as the storm-clouds are elsewhere 
conceived under the same image. 

18. Bhandarkar R.G., Vaisifavism, Saivism and Minor Religious Systems, 
Strassburg ed., 1913, p. 102. 

19. Wilson, H.H., Rig-Veda-Samhita, Vol. II, Poona, 1925, p.v. 
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We have also some picturesque epithets applied to Rudra 

in the ^gveda. He is fair-lipped,youthful,-^ tawny,dazzling,^3 
shining like the bright sun,^^ arrayed with golden ornaments, 
the wise,26 the intelligent,27themost liberal,:® the most powerful,^® 
the lord of songs,®® the possessor of healing medicines,®^ or the 
physician of physicians.®® He is the god with braided hair,®® is 
decked with brilliant golden ornaments,®*^ sits on a chariot,®® the 
unconquered conqueror®® and the universal ruler.®"^ 

True, Rudra in the Rgveda represented the ruthlessness of 
nature, the storm and the pestilential wind—the only god who is 
feared and held in awe by the Vedic bards. But side by side, the 
healing aspect of the deity is reflected in the ‘beneficent rains 
loosened by the storm’®® which is a very important feature of 
Rudra’s character and without which he could hardly have been 
accepted as a god in the Rgvedic religion.®® He combines in 
himself the malevolent and benevolent, the terrific and pacific, 
the demoniac and angelic features. These are the germs which 
afterwards developed into Rudra-!§iva. Rudra in the Rgveda is 
implored to ‘slacken his bow’^® and not to do any harm, in his 

20. II. 33. 

21. 11.33.11. 

22. II. 33. 

23. 1.114. 

24. I. 43. 5. 

25. II. 33. 

26. 1.43.1. 

27. VII. 46. 1. 

28. 1.43.1. 

29. 1.43.1. 

30. 1. 43. 4. 

31. I. 43. 4., Jalcisa-bhesaja, II. 33.7; VII. 35.6. 

32. II. 4. 4, 4. 

33. I. 114. 1, 5. 

34. II. 33. 9. 

35. 11. 33. 11. 

36. VII. 46. 1. 

37. VII. 46. 2. 

38. Keith, A.B., The Religion and Philosophy of the Veda and Upanisads, 
Harvard University, 1925, p. 147. 

39. Loc. cit. 

40. Sitaramiah, G., ‘Rudra in the Rgveda’ in Quarterly Journal of the 
Mythic Society, Bangalore, Vol. 32, 1941, October, p. 146. 
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anger, to his worshippers. The Vedic bard flatters this malevolent 
deity with fair words to deprecate his wrath, eulogises in super¬ 
latives to pacify his anger, and tries in every way to render him 
gracious or auspicious, that is, Siva. Let us quote some hymns 
of the Rgveda in this context : 

“We implore Rudra,...for health, wealth, and his favour.”'*^ 
“We offer these prayers to Rudra, the strong, whose hair is 
braided, who rules over heroes, that he may be a blessing 
to man and beast, that everything in this our village may be 
prosperous and free from disease .”•*2 

Be gracious to us, O Rudra, and give us joy, and we shall 
honour thee, the ruler of heroes, with worship.”‘3 

“We call down for our help the fierce Rudra, who fulfils our 
sacrifice, the swift, the wise; may he drive far away from us the 
anger of the gods; we desire his goodwill only.”'*'* 

Do not slay our great or our small ones, our growing or our 
grown ones, our father or our mother, and do not hurt our own 
bodies, O Rudra. 

O Rudra, hurt us not in our kith and kin, nor in our own life, 
not in our cows, nor in our horses ! Do not slay our men in 
thy wrath : carrying libations, we call on thee always.”‘‘® 

Let thy cow-slaying and thy man-slaying be far away, and 
et thy favour be with us, O ruler of heroes ! Be gracious to us, 
O god, and then give us twofold protection.”*^ 
e etymology of the word rudra is also somewhat uncertain 
as regards the meaning. It is usually derived from the root rud 
f o cry), and interpreted as the ‘howler’.*® By Grassmann-*® 
£., ^ *s connected with a root rud having the conjectural meaning 
o shine , or according to Pischel,®® ‘to be ruddy’. We have 

41. 1.43.4. 

42. I. 114. 1. 

43. 1.114.2. 

44. 1.114.4. 

45. I. 114. 7. 

46. 1.114.8. 

47. I. 114. 10. 

48. Macdonell, A.A., Vedic Mythology, p 77 

49. cf. loc. cit.-, Keith, op. cit., 146. 

50. cf. loc. cit. 
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another etymology in which Rudra is associated with Rodasi, the 
meaning of which is Heaven and Earth,^i implying the male and 
female aspects of Rudra,and this conception of Vedic 
Rodasi becomes ultimately Ardhanansxara in Puranic formula¬ 
tion.^^ A clear proof of the obscurity of the exact basis of 
Rudra is that Sayana^'^ suggests no fewer than six derivations of 
the word.^^ 

51. Dikshitar, V.R.R., The Purdija Index, Vol. HI, Madras, 1955, p. 102. 

52. According to Yaska, Rodasi is the wife of Rudra. See Wilson, H.H., 
Rig-Veda-Sandiitd, Vol. HI, p. 41 In. 

See also Bhattacharji, S., The Indian Theogony", a comparative study 
of Indian mythology from the Vedas to the Puranas, Cambridge, 1970, p. I^^* 
Bhattacharji in her article ‘Rudra from the Vedas to the Mahabharata in 
ABORT 41 (1960), pp. 85-128, also discusses in detail the concept of Rudra 
and the names of the consort of Rudra as they appear in the original texts. 

53. Agrawala, V.S., Siva-Mahddeva, 1st ed., p. 9. 

54. cf Muir, J., Original Sanskrit Texts, Vol. IV, London, 1873, p. :)03, 
n. 9. 

55. '‘^Rodayati sarvam antakdle iti Riidrah / 
yadvd rut samsdrdkhyam duhkham / 

tad drdvayaty apagamayati vindsayati iti Rudrah / 

yadvd rutah sabda-rupdh upanishadah / 

tdbhir druyate gamy ate pratipddyate iti Rudrah / 

yadvd rut sabddtmikd vdni tat-pratipddydtma-vidydvd / 

tarn updsakebhyo rditi daddti iti Rudrah / 

yadvd runaddhy dvrinoti iti rud andhakdrddi / 

tad drindti viddrayati iti Rudrah / 

yadvd kaddchid devdsura-sangrdme 'gny-dtmako 

Rudro devair nikshiptam dhanam apahritya niragdt / 

asurdn jitvd devdh enam anvishya drishtvd dhanam apdhai am / 

taddnim arudat / 

tasmdid Rudrah ity dkhydyate //” 

“He is called Rudra(l)because he makes everyone weep {‘rodayati ) 
at the destruction of the world; or(2) ‘rut’ means the suflering called the world. 
He drives away VdrdvayatT), removes, destroys that : therefore he is name 
Rudra; or (3) ‘rut’ in the plural means the Upanishads, which are composed 
of words: by them he is attained, expounded -‘therefore he is termed 

Rudra; as (4) ‘rut’ signifies language composed of words, or the science of 
soul which is to be explained by it : this he gives (‘m//’) to his worshippers: 
hence he is denominated Rudra; or (5) the root ‘rudh’ means to shut, cover; 
and therefore, ‘rut’ means darkness, etc. : he tears {^drindti ), rends, it . there¬ 
fore he is designated Rudra; or (6) when on one occasion there was a battle 
between the gods and Asuras, Rudra having the nature of Agni carried off the 
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Arbman®® sees in Rudra a primitive popular deity, the proto¬ 
type of ^iva. Oldenberg®’ traces the nature of Rudra in its essence 
to a mountain and forest god. Hillebrandt^® finds in him a god 
of the horrors of the tropical climate. Schroeder^® insists that 
Rudra is nothing more than the elevation to the rank of a high 
god of the chief of the souls of the dead. But the main defects 
of the above theories are that they are not based upon the 
characteristics of Rudra as found in the Vedas; as Keith®® rightly 
points out, they depend too exclusively upon the later accounts 
of the nature of Rudra-Siva. 

The Rgvedic Rudra remains the same in the Samaueda, but 
in the Yajurveda he appears in a much more developed form.®^ 
True, many of the epithets applied to Rudra in the ligveda occur 
here again, namely, ‘brown’ or ‘tawny’®^ ‘fierce’,®® ‘gracious’,®^‘ 
the god with ‘spirally-braided hair’®® etc.; but in place of the 
young, unassailable, fair-lipped Rgvedic Rudra, we have in the 
Yajurveda a dwarf Rudra,®® ‘clad in a skin’,®^ ‘dweller in the 
mountains’,®® ‘aged’,®® ‘thousand-eyed’’® etc. In the words of 
Muir’i the imagination of the r?i of the Vedic hymns “runs riot 
in the invention of these epithets’’. Ambika is mentioned here’® 


reasures which had been thrown down by the gods and went away. But the 
go s, after conquering the Asuras, sought him, saw him, and took the treasures 
rom him : then he wept {‘arudat') and from that he is called Rudra.” 

'''‘nternitz, M., A History of Indian Literature, Vol. I, Calcutta, 
P* 66, n.2. 

57. cf. loc. cit.-, Macdonell, Ved. Myth., p. 77. 

58. cf. loc. cit.-, Vedische Mythologie, II, p. 14ff. 

59. cf Keith, op. cit., p. 146; VOJ, IX, pp. 233-52. 

60 . op. cit., p. 147. 

61. Bhandarkar, R.G., op. cit., 103. 

62. YV, XVI. 6. 

63. Ibid., XVI. 40. 

64. Ibid., XMl. 51. 

65. Ibid., XVI. 10. 

66 . Ibid.,X.2Q{'krivr). 

67. /6/V., III. 61; XVI. 51. 

68. Ibid., XVI. 2. 3, 4. 

69. Ibid., XVI. 36. 

70. Ibid., XVI. 7. 

71. Op. cit., Vol. IV, p. 402. 

72. Vaj. Sam., III. 57. 
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for the first time"^^ and is described not as the wife, but as 
the sister of Rudra. 

In the Yajiirveda, Rudra’s benign or auspicious (f/va) form 
is distinguished from his malignant or terrific {rudra) appearance 
and the two contrary sets of attributes are telescoped here in 
such a way that we are now in a position to conclude that all 
the basic elements which created the complex Rudra-Siva cult 
of later ages are to be found here.*^** 

In the i^atariidriya section of the Yajurveda,^^ where Rudra is 
invoked by one hundred names, all the floating conceptions re¬ 
garding him of the early Vedic times are drawn together. In fact, 
the 'Satarudriya provides a fresh starting point for new develop¬ 
ments, adds various disgraceful attributes to Rudra, introduces 
some dark and malevolent associations, and furnishes the transi¬ 
tion to the terrific and repulsive characteristics of Rudra-Siva of 
Hindu mythology. He is painted here as Pasupati"^® (lord of 
beasts), NUagriva (blue-necked), Sitikantha (white-throated), 
Girisaya.^^ The range of Rudra in the Satariidriya becomes 
so wide that he is everywhere'®—in the stream and on the 
road, in the pool and the ditch, in the lake and the river, in the 
pond and the well, in the abyss and the bank, in the cloud and 
the lightning, in the rain and the drought, in the wind and the 
house, in the barren land and on the beaten track, in the cow- 
pen and the cattle-shed, in the heart and the whirl-pool, in what 
is dried up and what is green, in the dust and the mist, in the 
copse and the gully. From a minor atmospheric god of the 
Rgveda, he now becomes the lord of all quarters^®—of forests 
and fields, of trees and plants, of food and of moving creatures. 
Herein lies the reason which rendered him in later times the 
omnipresent supreme lord of the universe.®® He is propitiated in 
a variety of ways in the Satarudriya hymns. To quote one : 

73. Muir, J., op. cit., Vol. IV, p. 403. 

74. Bhattacharji, S., ‘Rudra from the Vedas to the Mahabharata’ in 
ABORI, Vol. XLI, p. 90. 

75. Tattiriya Samhita, IV. 5; Vajasaneyl Saihhita^ XVI. 

76. Vaj. Sam., XVI. 28. 

77. Ibid., XVI. 29. 

78. Ibid., XVI. 37-39, 43-45. 

79. Ibid., 18. 

80. Bhandarkar, R.G., op. cit., 106. 
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“Neither to our children, and our children’s children, nor 
to our life, neither to our kine nor to our horses do thou 
injury ! Smite not our shining warriors : with offering we ever 
invoke thee, O Rudra !’’®i 

Rudra is thus regarded with a kind of cringing fear, as a deity 
whose wrath is to be deprecated and whose favour curried. 

Regarding the derogatory attributes of Rudra in the .'jcitaniclriya 
hymns,®-he is styled the lord of wanderers and thieves, the prowl¬ 
ing rover, the tricking arch-trickster, the lord of pilferers, robbers, 
pillagers, and the cut-throats, and is in Yama’s (death’s) power. 
Although the commentators usually advance some apologetic 
remarks that Rudra in sport assumes the forms of thieves®* etc., 
still, the various epithets occurring here, approximate to the 
fierce, terrific, impure, and repulsive nature of post-Vedic Rudra- 
Siva.®^ 

Among several new gentle names ascribed to Rudra in 
the Yajiirveda, Bhava®* is notable. ‘Bhava’ is explained in 
various ways, sometimes as the ‘existent’ or ‘eternal’, sometimes 
as the creator’, the exact opposite of ‘sarva’, the ‘archer’ or 
‘destroyer’.®® The term Bhava, according to Weber,®’ has been 
formed with the view of propitiating the terrible god by a favour¬ 
able name. In the grace is sought from the benevolent 

(aspect of the) god : “Reverence be to the gentle and the friendly 
one ! reverence be to the peaceful and pleasing one ! reverence 
be to the kindly and the kindliest.’’®® 

In the l^gveda, Rudra is the father of the Maruts or Rudras, 
ut he is never associated, like, Indra, with the warlike exploits 
o the Rudras.®®The Satamdriya rendered homage to a plurality 

81. SBE, Vol. XLIII, p. 151 {Vaj. Sam., XVI. 16). 

82. Vaj. Sam., XVI. 19-21. 

For a free translation of the entire Satarudriya hymn, See Sivarania- 
murti, C., Sataruc/iiya: Vibhuti of Siva's Iconography, New Delhi 1976, 
pp. 13-32. 

S3, rvluir, J., OST, Vol. IV, p. 327, n. 60. 

84. Macdonell, A.A., Ved. Myth., p. 76. 

85. Vaj. Sam., XVI. 18, 28. 

86. Muir, J., OST, IV, p. 328, n. 61; ERE, XI, p. 90. 

87. hid. Stud., II., p. 37, cf. OST, IV, p. 328. 

88. Vaj. Sam.,X\l. A\. 

89. Macdonell, A.A., Ved. Myth., p. 74. 
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of Rudras,^^ as ganapatis, or leaders or lords of tribes, to the 
non-Vedic carpenters, potters, blacksmiths, fishermen, huntsmen®^ 
and the Ni^adas who belonged to the proto-Australoid forest 
tribes.^- Rudra thus appears here as the leader of troops, called 
his ganas and pramatlias, of beings greatly inferior, yet similar, 
to himself; and sometimes the host of Rudras have been blended 
in the conception of one Rudra.He also appears here as the 
representative of a particular class of people and the followers of 
different professions found in him their own god. It might 
often happen that their own peculiar gods were identified 
with the Aryan Rudra. In his absolute form Rudra is 
spoken of as ‘one’ in the Vedas, though in his immanent form 
he is ‘eleven’.The earliest representation of ihtEkddasa Rudras 
in a group is to be found in the Varaha cave facade at Udayagiri 
near Bhilsa, where, interestingly enough, all the eleven are 
ithyphallicin nature.®^ The number‘eleven’seems to have attained 
a sanctity of its own. With the passing of time, ‘eleven’ became 
‘eleven-hundred’ and Siva became its best form.^® 

Rudra is further elevated to a higher platform in the Atharva- 
veda^'^ which represents a transitional stage between the concep¬ 
tion of Rudra in the Rgveda and the systematic philosophy of 
Saivism in the Svetah^atara Upanisad. The religion of the 
Atharvaveda is an amalgam of Aryan and non-Aryan ideals.^® 
While the Rgveda records the conflict between the fair com- 

90. Vclj. Sam,, XVI. 53-66. 

91. VaJ. Saiii., XVI. 27. 

92. Sircar, D.C., ‘The Sakta Pithas’ in JRASB, Vol. XIV, No. 1, 1948, 

p. 102. 

The mention of various castes indicates that the Indian caste system 
and polity were already fully developed. 

93. ERE, Vol. II, p. 812. 

94. Hopkins, E.W., Epic Mythology, 1968, p. 172. 

95. Banerjea, J.N., Paiircinic and Tdntric Religion, 1966, p. 67. 

96. Hopkins, E.W., Epic Myth., p. 173. 

The words of Krsna: “Of Rudras I am Saiiikara” in the Bhaga- 
vadgita is notable in this context. 

97. The Atharvaveda, at first was not regarded strictly as one of the 
Vedas. The RV, SV, YV, were the Traividyd. 

The oldest name of the AV h Atharvdhgirasah, that is, the atharvan 
(‘holy magic bringing happiness’) and the ahgiras (‘hostile or black magic’). 

98. Radhakrishnan, S., Indian Philosophy, Vol. I, 1958, p. 120. 
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plexioned (Jvitnyd) Aryans and the dark-skinned, ‘noseless {andsd) 
aboriginals called Dasa or Dasyu,^^ the Atharvaveda speaks to 
us of the period when the conflict is more or less settled and 
the two are trying to live in harmony by mutual give and take.^®® 
As a result of admixture of Aryan and non-Aryan blood to a 
very considerable degree, the spirit of accommodation, sorcery, 
magic, witchcraft, which the Rgveda did neither encourage nor 
recognise, crept into the religion of the Atharvaveda. In fact, the 
Atharvaveda is a collection of the most popular spells current 
among the masses,^®^ who out of their helplessness against the 
catastrophic natural forces saw a weird repulsive world full of 
imps and hobgoblins, darkly scowling demons, death and 
disease. 

With this background it becomes easy to understand Book XV 
of the Samhita, where the Brahman is conceived of as the 
Vratya and Rudra is exalted Eka-vrdtya, the vratya 
excellence, and this epithet characterises in a very interesting 
manner the association of elements in his composite character, 
not derived from the orthodox Vedic order.^®^ T\iq Atharvaveda}^"^ 
speaks of the seven attendants of Eka-vrdtya as Bhava in the 
intermediate space of the eastern region, Sarva of the southern 
region, Pasupati of the western region, Ugra of the northern 
region, Rudra of the lower region, Mahadeva of the upper region 
and Isana of all the intermediate regions. Although they appear 
as seven distinct deities, still they were allied to and were looked 
upon as different manifestations of Eka-vrdtya}^^ who is re¬ 
presented to have been fond of the strong sura}^^ and is brought 
into very special relation to the pwhscali or harlot and the 
mdgadha}^^ Owing to the obscurity of the vratya book, the 

99. Macdonell and Keith, Vedic Index, Vol. I, 1958, p. 356. 

100. Radhakrishnan, S., op. cit., p. 118. 

101. Macdonell, History of Sanskrit Literature, 1965, p. 156. 

102. Banerjea, J.N., The Development of Hindu Iconography, 1956, p. 
448n. 

103. XV. 5. 1-7. 

104. Bhandarkar, D.R., Some Aspects of Ancient Indian Culture, Madras, 
1940, p. 41. 

105. AV, XV, 9. 2. 

106. Ibid., XV, 2. 1-4. 
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proper meaning of this term inagadha\s> not clear, and scholars^®' 
differ on this point. D.R. Bhandarkar^®^ puts forward a theory 
that Magadha, connected with Eka-vratya, was a priest of the 
Magadha tribe who emigrated from Sakadvipa to India. Further, 
the vratya cult which afterwards developed into Saivism, 
originally came to the Indus valley with the immigration of the 
Magadhas to India. 

Charpentier^^® considers the vratyas to be the early worshippers 
of Rudra-Siva. In the Yajurveda^'^^ the vratyas are included in 
the list of victims at the Purusamedha (‘human sacrifice’), where, 
however, no further explanation of the name is given.^^“The vra¬ 
tyas were an obscure non-sacrificing ethnic group of people^^^— 
whether Aryan,either fallen or uninitiated, or non-AryaiP^^— 

107. It has been generally translated by ‘a panegyrist, a bard’. See Bhan- 
darkar, D.R., op. cit., p. 47. 

Magadha of the Vratya book is an heretical teacher, cf. Weber, A., 
The History of Indian Literature, Varanasi, 1961, p. 112. 

It is tempting to connect this Magadha with Magadha, South Bihar, 
which was known as Kikata in the time of the i^Fand Pracya in the Brahmana 
period. See Bhandarkar, D.R., op. cit., p. 47. 

The Magadha —explained by Sayana as Magadhadesotpanno brahnia- 
edri —is contemptuously introduced by the Sutrakarato TS, VII. 5. 9. 4, in 
association with a piimscali', see Weber, Ind. St., XII, p. 330; cf. Weber, Hist, 
of Ind. Lit., p. 112, n. 126. 

108. op. cit., p. 48. 

109. This curiously agreed with the fact that the associates of Siva, the 
Maruts, have been called Saka in two Rks (V. 30.10 and VI. 1.9.4). 

110. WZKM, 23, pp. 151ff.; c/. Winternitz, op. cit., Vol. I, p. 135n; JRAS, 
1913, p. 155. 

111. Vclj. Sam., XXX. 8; Taitt. Brah., III. 4, 5, 1. 

112. Macdonell and Keith, Vedic Index, Vol. II, 1958, p. 342. 

113. For the vratyas, see also Mayrhofer, M., Etymological Sanskrit Die- 
tionary, vol. Ill, Heidelberg, 1976, s.v. ‘Vratah’; J.C. Heesterman, ‘Vratya 
and Sacrifice’ in///, 6 (1962), p. 18; Walker, B., Hindu World, Vol. II, London, 
1968, p. 583. 

114. According to Visnu-sutra {SBE, Vol. VII, p. 115) the youths belong¬ 
ing to any of the three castes— namely, Brahmana, Ksatriyaand Vaisya,— 
who have not been initiated at the proper time, are excluded from initiation, 
and condemned by the twice-born, and are called vratyas. 

The vratyas, though uninitiated, spoke like the Aryan the speech of 
the initiated. 

115. cf. Paheavimsa Brahmana, XVI. 1-4. 

Roth, Whitney, Bloomfield, Chanda and R.R. Bhagavat regard the 
vratyas as non-Aryans. 
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belonging to a roving band {vrataY'^^ and were swallowers of 
poison.Roth^^® considers the praise of the vratya in the 
Atharvaveda as an idealising of the devout vagrant or mendicant 
(parivrdjaka) who is the benefactor of human society. The 
extravagant respect paid to the vratyas in this Veda either 
shows that they themselves, through their representatives, 
compiled these hymns after gaining victory over the Aryan, or it 
indicates “the lofty spirituality of the Aryan culture which 
sublimated the lewd and repulsive features of the vratya cult 
before it was absorbed into Brahmanism and developed into 
Saivism.”^^^ 

Bhava and Sarva^-®—two of the well-known forms of the 
thousand-eyed^-^ Rudra—are implored by virtue of their cosmo¬ 
gonic powers to afford protection against calamity,^-- and with 
the familiar Atharvanic specialisation, to destroy the sorcerer 
who prepares a spell or manipulates the roots (of plants) against 
his worshippers. In another verse^-® Bhava is said to rule over 
the sky and the earth, and to fill the vast atmosphere. In the 
Atharvaveda reference is made to the therapeutic character of 
Rudra and he is invoked, in his various aspects'not to assail his 
worshippers with celestial fire, nor to contaminate with fever, 
cough or poison ^24 cause the lightning to descend else- 

where.120 Rudra of the Yajiir- and Atharvavedas is not 

Brahmanic, not a deity of the priests and orderly ritual, but of 
the ordinary pre-Aryan people and places. Though a destroyer 

116. Whitney, Translation of the A V, 770fT. 

117. Chaudhuri, R., ‘The Cult of the Vratyas’ in IHO, vol. 38, 1958, 

p. 267. 

118. The St. Petersburg Dictionary, s.v. 

119. Bhandarkar, D.R., op. cit., p. 48. 

120. Venkataramanayya {Riidra-Siva, p. 33) has tried to show that Sarva 
was originally an Iranian god and Bhava a god of the nearby region, some¬ 
where in the north outside the Aryan world beyond the Muhjavat. But the 
theory requires still more corroboration. 

121. /IR, XI. 2. 3. 

122. Ibid., IV. 28. 

123. Ibid., XL 2. 27. 

124. Though Rudra here (AK, XL 2) threatens men with poison, he is 
elsewhere reported as himself drinking it. cf SEE, XLIII, p. 621. 

125. AV, XL 2. 22 and 26. 
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he is not opposed to creation, rather he is recognised as the 
Lord and. Law of all living things.^-® 

We may now turn to the second part of the Vedic literature, 
the Brahmanas. The period of the Brahmauas, as Aufrecht^-^ 
observes, was one when '‘the old polytheism was in a condition 
of decline and the new faith which presents itself in Indian 
religious history as Saivism was gaining ground.” In fact, we 
see the power of Rudra in the Brahmanas at its height,^-® be¬ 
cause the gods are even afraid of him. The main subject of 
theosophical speculation in the Brahmanas centred round 
Prajapati, but he is not a god of the people as Rudra is and this 
is indicated by the attention devoted to him in the Aitareya, 
Kausitaki and ih^Satapatha Brahmanas. Th^ Brahmanas embody 
several stories regarding the birth of Rudra. 

According to the Aitareya Brahmana,'^-^ in order to punish 
Prajapati, who committed incest with his own daughter, the 
gods out of their most fearful forms fashioned a divine being 
called Bhutavat (that is, Rudra), who pierced the father god and 
thus asserted outraged morality. After piercing the incarnation 
of Prajapati’s sin, Rudra in the Aitareya Brdhmana, asked, and 
obtained, the boon that he should henceforth be the ruler of 
the dominion of Prajapati over all cattle. 

The Tdncjya^^^ and the Satapatha'^'^^ Brahmanas present other 
versions of this legend about Prajapati’s illicit passion for his 
daughter, which, as Muir^^-suggests, probably refers to some 
atmospheric phenomenon. To Hillebrandt also the story has 
some astronomical signification. 


126. Eliot, C., Hinduism and Buddlusm, Vol. II, London, 1957, p. 142. 

127. cf. Keith, A.B., Rgveda Brahmanas, p. 26. 

128. Keith, A.B., Rcdigion and Philosophy of the Veda and Upanisads, Har¬ 
vard University, 1925, p. 144. 

129. III. 33. 1. 

130. Vlll. 2. 10. 

131. I. 7. 4. 1; II. 1. 2. 9. 

132. OST, IV, p. 45; I, p. 107. 

133. Ved. Myth., ii, pp. 164-5; cf. Keith, Rel. and Philo, of the Veda and 
Upan., p. 146. 

Prajapati in his form as a deer became the constellation called Miga 
(i.e. Mrgasirsa), while his daughter became ^he asterism Rohini. The arrow, 
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According to another story in tlie Aitareya Brahma 
Rudra appears on the place of sacrifice in black raiment and 
claims all that is over as his own. The Aiiareya^^-’ also furnishes 
another sign of the greatness of Rudra when it is prescribed 
that a formula must be altered from the form in which it occurs 
in the Rgveda in order to avoid the direct mention of the name 
of this terrible god by referring simply to ‘the god here’; and 
the same practice is also to be seen in the Satapatha Brahmana'^^ 
and elsewhere. This, as Keitfii” points out, is a clear proof of 
advance in the conception of Rudra since the days of the 
Rgveda. 

Let us now have a look into the Satapatha Brdhmana which 
belongs to the white Yajurveda, as this Brdhmana is, next to the 
Rgveda, the most important production in the whole range of 
Vedic literature.^^® 

In the Satapatha^^^ and KaiisitakR^^ Brdhmanas, Kumara 
(that is, Rudra) is described as the son of Usas and Prajapati. 
As soon as he was born the boy wept. The father asked why 
he wept. He replied, ‘I am not freed from (guarded against) evil; I 
have no name given to me; give me a name’.^'^ Prajapati gave 
him eight names one by one, seven of which are the same as 
those given above from the Atharvaveda and the eighth is Asani. 
Of the eight names Rudra, Sarva, Ugra and Asani are descriptive 
of his terrific aspect, the other four, Bhava, Pasupati, Maha- 
deva and Isana, indicating the pacific one.^'^ As such passages 


on the other hand, with which Prajapati was pierced, became the constellation 
called ‘the three-knotted arrow [perhaps the girdle of Orion]’. 
cf. SBE, XU, p. 284n. 

134. V. 14; cf. AV, 11. 27.6; XI. 2.18. 

135. III. 33; III. 34.7. 

136. I. 7. 4. 3. 

137. Rel. and Philo, of the V. and U., p. 145. 

138. Macdonell, A. A., A History of Sanskrit Literature, p. 180. 

The 'Brdhmana of the hundred paths’, so called becuase it consists 
of one hundred adhydyas or ‘lessons’. 

139. VI. 1.3. 7-8. 

140. VI. 1. 9. 

141. SB, VI. 1. 3. 9. 

142. Banerjea, J.N., Paurdnic and Tdntric Pel., p. 67. 
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are of considerable interest, which show, on the one hand, the 
tendency towards identifying and blending originally distinct 
and apparently local Vedic gods with one another, and, on the 
other hand, the origin of the conception of Rudra-^iva in the 
pantheistic system of the post-Vedic period,^^®let us recount the 
story as found in the Satapatha Brahmana.^*^ 

Prajapati said to him, ‘Thou art Rudra’. And because he 
gave him that name, Agni became such-like (or, that form), 
for Rudra is Agni: because he cried (rud) therefore he is Rudra. 
He said, ‘surely, I am mightier than that: give me yet a 
name’! 

He said to him, ‘Thou art Sarva’. And because he gave him 
that name, the waters became such-like for Sarva is the waters, 
inasmuch as from the water everything (Sarva) here is produced. 
He said, ‘Surely, I am mightier than that: give me yet a name!’. 

He said to him, ‘Thou art Pasupati’. And because he gave 
him that name, the plants became such-like, for Pasupati is the 
plants: hence when cattle(poin) gets plants, then they play the 
master (pati). He said, ‘surely, I am mightier than that: give me 
yet a name!’. 

He said to him, ‘Thou art Ugra’. And because he gave him 
that name, Vayu (the wind) became such-like, for Ugra is Vayu: 
hence when it blows strongly, they say ‘Ugra is blowing’. He 
said, ‘Surely, I am mightier than that: give me yet a name !’. 

He said to him, ‘Thou art Asani’. And-because he gave him 
that name, the lightning became such-like for Asani is the light¬ 
ning: hence they say of him whom the lightning strikes, ‘Asani 
has smitten him’. He said, ‘surely, I am mightier than that: give 
me yet a name !’. 

He said to him, ‘Thou art Bhava’. And because he gave him 
that name, Parjanya (the rain-god) became such-like; for Bhava 
is Parjanya, since everything here comes {bhavati) from the 
rain-cloud. He said, ‘surely, I am mightier than that: give me 
yet a name !’. 

He said to him, ‘Thou art Mahan Devah (the Great God)’. 
And because he gave him that name, the moon became such- 

143. SBE, Vol. XII, p. 201n. 

144. VI. 1. 3. 
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like, for the moon is Prajapati, and Prajapati is the Great God. 
He said, 'surely, 1 mightier than that: give me yet a name!’. 

He said to him, 'Thou art Isana’. And because he gave him 
that name, the Sun became such-like, for Isana is the Sun, since 
the Sun rules over this All. He said, ‘So great indeed I am: give 
me no other name after that.!’^^^ 

The same story appears in somewhat difTerent form in the 
^ankhayofia}-^^ and the Kausltaki^'^'^ Brahmanas. This passage of 
the ^atapatha Brahmana appears to be the original, from which 
the legend of the birth of Rudra in the Mavkancleya and Visnu 
Pur anas IS, perhaps borrowed. The Satapatha Brahmana^'^^ gives 
also another version in regard to the birth of Rudra. 

The isolated position of Rudra, owing to his formidable 
characteristics, is emphasized by a myth in the same Brahniajy.&^^, 
according to which he remained behind when the otlier gods 
attained heaven by ritual means. Rudra cried aloud: T have 
been left behind: they are excluding me from the sacrifice!’. 

We have some other interesting points in the Satapatha 
Brahmana, 

Rudra, in the Satapatha Bralunana,^^^ receives oblations on a 
cross-road, for the cross-road is known to be his favourite 
haunt. What is injured in the sacrifice, belongs to him.^^^ The 
north is his region^^^ and the mole^^^ is his animal (victim;. He 
is also requested in the same Brahmana to depart beyond the 
Muhjavat with his ‘bow unstrung and muffled up’.^^-^ 


145. SBE, Vol. XU, pp. 159-’60. 

146. VI. l.ff. 

147. VI. 1. 9. 

148. IX. 1.1.6. 

149. 55,1.7.3.1. 

150. II. 6. 2. 7. 

151. I. 7. 4. 9. 

152. V. 4.2.10; I. 7.3.20. 

153. II. 6. 2. 10. 

^According to Taitt. Brah. (I. 1. 3. 3), Agiii at one time concealed 
himself from the gods, and having become a mole, d ig himself into the earth; 
so that the mole-hills thrown up by him, have some of Agni’s nature attaching 
to them. SBE, Vol. XII, pp. 278-79, note 3. 

154. SB, II. 6. 2. 17. 
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Ambika, who first appears in the .Vajasaneyl Sanihiia^°^ 
as the sister of Rudra, is still now his sister in the Satapatha 
Brahma where it is said: “Ambika, indeed, is the name of 
his (Rudra’s) sister; and this share belongs to him conjointly 
with her; and because that share belongs to him conjointly with 
a woman {stri) therefore (these oblations) are called Tryam- 
bakah.”^®' She is given the same identity in the Taittiriya 
Brahmana,^^^ where she appears as sarat (autumn) and helps 
Rudra when he carried out his work of killing. As a matter of 
fact, the sarat (autumn) has been looked upon as the most 
dangerous part of the year since the early Vedic period.^®® 

Finally, the •‘Satapatha Bralmiana^'^° enlightens us with the 
following information: 

From the place of sacrifice, they (the sacrificer and 
the priests) then return without looking back. Having 
returned thither, they touch water; for they have been per¬ 
forming a ceremony relating to Rudra, and water is (a means 
of) purification. According to the general rule given in the 
Katyciyana Srauta Siitra}^’^ the same purificatory act has to be 
performed whenever, in the course of ceremonial performances, 
a sacrificial formula or prayer has been used, which is addressed 
to, or directed against, Rudra, the Raksasas, the Asuras, and 
the Manes. 

An important factor in the process of Rudra’s growth is his 
identification with Agni in the Vedic literature and this identi¬ 
fication contributed much to the transformation of his character 
as Rudra-Siva. 

Next to Indra, Agni is the most frequently invoked of the 
Vedic gods, being celebrated in about one-fifth of the hymns of 

155. III. 57. 

E-hi te Rudra bhcigah salia svasrd Ambikaya 

156. II. 6. 2. 9. 

157. SDE. XII, p. 440. 

158. 1.6,10,4-5. 

159. RV. I. 72. 3; II. 27. 10. 

AV, I. 10. 2; II. 13. 3. 

Vclj. Sam., XXV. 22. 

160. II. 6. 2. 18. 

161. I. 10. 14. 
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iht Rgveda and \s designated Rudra in a number of hymns. 
The principle of express and complete identification of Rudra 
with Agni which is ‘first found only incidentally in the Rgvcdd^^^ 
is widely extended in the rest of the Vedic literature and Rudra 
now shared not only the names of Agni but also the features of 
his nature. In the crackling flame of the fire, to put the whole 
idea in the words of Weber,the Vedic people heard again the 
wrathful voice of the storm, that in the consuming fierceness 
of the former, they perceived once more tlie destructive fury of 
the latter. 

Muiri®5 thinks that in the Rgveda the two deities were not 
completely identified as the distinctive epithets applied to Rudra 
prove that he was generally discriminated from Agni by his 
early worshippers. However, the $atanidriya suggests a complete 
blending of the two destructive deities (storm and fire); and the 
epithets which are there assigned to Rudra lead us back partly 
to himself and partly to Agni.i“® Rudra's epithets Nilagriva, 
Sitikantha, Hiranyabahu, Vilohita, Sahasraksa and Pasupati— 
which occur already in the Satarudriya section of the Yai'iirveda 
—belong to fire, and designate some forms of a fire-god merged 
in Rudra^®^. R.G. Bhandarkar^®® thinks that the epithet Kapar- 
din or ‘the wearer of matted hair’, is probably due to his being 
identical with Agni, the fumes of fire looking like matted hair. 

We have already seen that Sayana gives six explanations of 
the name‘Rudra’, of which the last is as follows; “When on 
one occasion there was a battle between the gods and Asuras, 
Rudra having the nature of Agni carried olT the treasures which 
had been thrown down by the gods and went away. But the 

gods, after conquering the Asuras, sought him, saw him, and 
took the treasures from him: then he wept {arudat) and from 
that he is called Rudra.’’i®® We have also seen how in the 

162. RV, I. 27.10; II. 1.6; III. 2.5; VIII. 72.3. 

163. Keith, A.B., Rel. and Philo, of the V. and U., p. 144. 

164. Ind. Stud., ii, p. 20; cf. Muir, OST, Vol. IV,'p. 397, 

165. 0/7. aV., Vol. IV, p. 404. 

166. Weber, Ind. Stud., ii, p. 20; cf. Muir, op. cit., IV p 397 

167. ERE, Vol. II, p. 81. 2. 

168. Op. cit., p. 103. 

169. OSr, IV, p. 303. 
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Satapatha Brahmaua}''*^ Prajapati gave him the name Rudra, for 
Rudra is Agni and because he cried {rud) therefore he is Rudra. 

A story, like the one given by Sayana, is to be found in the 
Taittiriya also. 

As early as the Yajiirveda, Bhava and Sarva occur as names 
of Rudra, and in classical literature they are common synonyms 
of Siva. In the Satapatha Brdhmana,^'^- Agni is declared to be 
the gentle {sdnta) name of Rudra whom the eastern people call 
Sarva and the Bahlikas^"'*^ call Bhava. This Brahmana}'^-^ also 
suggests a fanciful etymology of Satariidriya, as if it were sdnta 
(propitiated) andinstead of ‘that which relates to a 
hundred Rudras’. We have some other references in the Sata¬ 
patha Brdhmana wherein Rudra is the newly kindled fire^"^ or 
Agni is created as the hundred-headed Rudra. 

Thus we see how in the Brdlunanas all those ideas were already 
in the making which attained their full development in the later 
Vedic literature. The Aranyakas, composed by the Vanaprasthas 
and yatis in their forest homes, attempt at allegorical interpret¬ 
ation of the inner significance of the elaborate rituals to the 
common people who could not perform such expensive sacri¬ 
fices.But this intellectual approach to religious problems 
reached its pinnacle in the Upanisads which are rightly adjudged 
as the Vedanta, the acme of the Vedas. 

In the age of the Upanisads, when the old Rgvedic belief in 
the existence of a variety of personal gods of a henotheistic or 
kathenotheistic character gave place to the taith in the imper¬ 
sonal Brahman, when the sacrificial ceremonial became useless 
and speculative knowledge all important, we have some metrical 

170. VI. 1.3. 10. 

171. I. 5. 1. 1. 

172. 1. 7. 3. 8. 

173. Inhabitants of the present Balkh in Afghanistan. 

174. SB, IX. 1. 1.2 and 7. 

175. Ibid, II. 3. 2. 9. 

176. Ibid, IX. 2. 3. 32. 

177. Banerjea, J.N., PTR, p. 4. 

178. The Upanisads, in the words of Keith {RLdigion and Philosophy of the 
Veda and Upanisads, Vol. II, p. 497), “represent the outcome of the retlections 
of a people whose blood was mixed. We may, if we desire, call the Upaniutds 
the product of Aryo-Dravidian thought.*' 
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Upanisads, which are chronologically later in point of date, 
where pantheism of the early Brhadaranyaka, Aitareya, Chando- 
gya^ etc., is supplemented by theism, and the concept of the one 
god given different names is clearly personalised.^"^ The Sveta- 
svatara is one such metrical Upanisad—‘a monument of theism', 
as Deussen^®® calls it—where Brahman is occasionally identified 
with Rudra. 

R.G. Bhandarkar^®^ opines that this Upanisad is ‘not a sec¬ 
tarian treatise’. With due deference to the great historian, we 
venture to quote some passage from the Svetcisvatara Upanisad 
which clearly shows the cult of Rudra as some sort of a sectarian 
god. 

In one passage^®^ Rudra is represented as the Mahesvara 
(Great God) among the gods {Isvaras) and as the Supreme Deity 
among the divinities. 

In another passage^®-*^ Rudra is mentioned as one who created 
Brahman and delivered the Vedas to him. 

In the third one we have the following: “He, the creator and 
supporter of the gods, Rudra, the great seer, the lord of all, he 
who formerly gave birth to Hiranyagarbha, may he endow us 
with good thoughts. 

In a fourth passage it is said that “this whole universe is filled 
by this person {piinisa), to whom there is nothing superior.”^^’^ 
Again, Rudra appears as the creator, preserver and destroyer 
when this Upanisad says that “there is one Rudra only, they do 
not allow a second, who rules all the worlds by his powers. He 
stands behind all persons, and after having created all worlds 
he, the protector, rolls it up at the end of time.”^®® 

179. Banerjea, J.N., PTR, pp. 5-6. 

180. Radhakrishnan, S., Indian Philosophy, Vol. I, 1958, p. 511. 

181. Op. cit., p. 110. 

182. SU, VI. 7. 

tarn isvardncim paramam Mahesvaram 
tarn devatandm paramam ca daivatam 

183. 5^6/, VI. 18. 

yo Brahmdnam vidadhdti piirvam 
yo vai veddmsca prahinoti tasmai 
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True, the Upanisadic Brahman-Atman is sometimes referred 
to by the ‘non-sectarian general name Deva’.^®^ But in later times 
Hiuen Tsang^®® refers to Siva as Deva or Isvara-Deva. The 
epithet devavrata applied to Gondophares on his coins may be 
significant; it is likely that deva here does not simply mean ‘god’ 
but the god ^iva. Early Buddhist works like the Chullavagga 
and Samyuttanikdya describe Siva as deva or devapittra}^^ In a 
passage of the Niddesa,^^^ we do not find Siva but Deva along 
with those of Vasudeva, Baladeva and others and it is presum¬ 
able that the Deva and Deva-worshippers there are Siva and his 
votaries. The Svetdsvatara Upanisad also assigns the name 
Deva to Rudra. 

In the Svetdsvatara Upanisad. Rudra is endowed with a 
number of names, such as Hara,^®^ Mahadeva,^®® Isa,^®® Isana,^®* 
Mahesvara,^®® and Bhagavat.^®* Weber^®’ suggested long ago 
that such epithets like Mahadeva and Isana, involving quite a 
prominence of this deity as compared with the other gods, 
indicates a sectarian worship; but this observation is too 
far-reaching. The word siva, in the Vedic hymn,^®® was 
mostly used as an adjective, and was attributed to more than 
one deity. In the Svetdsvatara Upanisad,^^^ the name Siva occurs 


Eko hi Rudro na dvitlydya tasthurya imdn lokaiusata isanibhiit / 
Pratyan jandmstishthate sanchukopantakdle saihsrj'ya visvd bhuvandni 
gopta / 

187. Bhandarkar, R.G., op. cit., p. 110. 

188. Watters, On Yuan Cbwang\ I, p. 214. 

“Outside the west gate of the city of Pushkalavati was a Deva temple 
and a marvel-working image of the Deva.” The word deva here refers to Siva. 

189. Banerjea, J.N., PTR, p. 70. 

190. cf. Bhandarkar, R.G., op. cit., p. 3; 

Banerjea, J.N., PTR, p. 70. 
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in several passages mainly as an attributive of Riidra, and the 
process of transforming the ‘adjective’ into ‘noun’ for designating 
the cult god has already begun in the Vedic literature. He is here 
the great lord—the May in—with Maya-®” as his Prakrti 
(nature) and invoked as both woman and man“®^The word lingo 
is also used in one verse,-®- but ‘perhaps in the Nyaya sense’.-®-^ 
R.G. Bhandarkar,-®* however, does not deny the possibility that 
when the Svctdsvatcira Upanisad speaks of the lord Lsana as 
presiding over every ro/z/-®'^ and of the lord as presiding over all 
forms and 10/7/.?,‘“®® ‘‘an allusion to the physical fact of the 
Lifiga and yoni connected together may have been meant as 
typifying the philosophical doctrine of gods presiding over every 
creative cause.” 

Regarding the other epithets ascribed to Rudra in this 
Upanisad we may note the following: he is the ‘dweller in the 
mountains’,-®" ‘lord of Ihe mountains’,-®^ ‘thousand-headed', 
‘thousand-eyed’,-®® who ‘stands alone, fixed like a tree in the 
sky (.v//7«/7zz),’“i® and rules over all ‘two-footed and four-footed 
beings’.211 

The Svetdsvatara Upanisad declares that the reality of god 
cannot be proved by logic; it can only be realised by faith, 
love, bliakti, meditation and Yoga.-^- There is evidence 
in this Upanisad that Svetasvatara, the supposed author-sage, 
absolutely surrendered himself to Rudra as Arjuna did to 

^00. Ibid., IV. 10. 

Maydniii prakrtiiii vtclvdn iiidyinantu .Malu’svaraiii 

201. Ibid.,\\/.2. 

202. Ibid., VI. 9. 

203. Radhakrishnan, S., op. cit., p. 511. 
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sence of .Siva, Princeton Univ. Press, 1981, pp. 117-122. 
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Krsna.-i® R.G. Bhandarkar-'* truly observes that the .'^veta- 
svatara Upanisod ‘stands at the door of the Bhakti school and 
pours its loving adoration on Rudra-Siva’. Incidentally, we 
should note that the roots of Yoga and Bhakti are traceable 
to the beliefs and practices of the pre-Aryan inhabitants of 
India.-'= This vast mass of un-Aryan people appear to have 
been believers in a kind of religion which was totally diiTerent 
from the religion of the higher section of Indo-Aryans as found 
in the Rgveda and other early Samhitas and Brahmanas. The 
.VreA7ih-<7r(7ra therefore points to the non-Aryan con¬ 

tribution to the development of Bhakti;-^^ and the influence 
of Siva, worshipped by the pre-Aryans, upon the Vedic Rudra. 

Reference should also be made in this context to the two 
well-known seals from the Indus Valley representing the proto- 
Siva in a Mahayogin posture, with a kneeling human being to 
either side of him with hands uplifted in prayer.^i^ Sircar-*® 
suggests that the existence of a class of sectarian devotees of 
the proto-Siva as early as the days of the Mohenjod aro civiliz¬ 
ation is proved by the kneeling human figures. 

However, after the Svetcisvatara Upanisad, the theistic ideas 
of Saivism are further developed in the Atharvasiras Upanisad, 
a later sectarian work. Here Rudra is not only identified with other 
deities, but also shown as transcending each of them individually 
and collectively.sif The gods asked Rudra who he was. Rudra 

replied: “He alone was, is, or will be, and nothing else. He is 

in all quarters.’’^®** For the attainment of true knowledge of 
Rudia one should take moderate food, forsake greed (lobha) 


Tat kdranam sdnkliyayogddliigamyam jncitva 
devani miicyatc sarvapdsaih —VI. 13. 
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and anger {krodlid), practise meditation (dhycina), devote oneself 
to reading or listening {sravana) to prescribed texts, thinking 
(uianana) on their real meaning, undertaking to perform the 
Pasupata vow {vrata) and thus becoming a Paranialiamsa. 
or 'a single-minded devotee’.--^ 

The Pdhipatavratci is described in the Athcirvcisiras Upanisad 
as consisting of besmearing the initiate’s body with ashes in 
conjunction with the muttering of a mantra which is calculated 
to effect a deliverance from the trammels of life.--- The expres¬ 
sion Pasupdsa-vimoksclua —one of the principal vidhis or charac¬ 
teristics of the Pasupata school of later days—means that by 
performing this vrata, the worshipper of Rudra-Siva has his 
bonds {pdsd) loosened, and he is delivered from the fetters of 
his individual ipahi) existence.--^ The Siva-bhagavatas of 
Patahjali’s Malidbhdsya—^ were apparently followers of the 
Pdsupata-irata mentioned in the Atharvasiras Upanisad. 

The next stage in Vedic literature is represented by the 
Sutras. Extending our inquiries to this branch of Vedic 
literature we find that Rudra was still a violent hostile deity, 
vyho had to be appeased. The Asvaldyana Grhyasiltra,—'^ the 
Sdnkhayana Grhyasutra,—^ the Pdraskara Grhyasutrd—'^ and the 
Grhyasutra of Hiranyakesin--® describe in details the sulagava 
or spit-ox sacirfice to Rudra. That some traits of non-Aryan 
aboriginal religion have gone into the make-up of Siva of 
later days is proved by the fact that this ceremony is to be 
performed at the outskirts of a village, and its remains should 
not be brought into it, for, ‘this god will do harm to (human) 
creatures’.229 Again, the red colour of the god was interpreted 

221. cf. Ibid., p. 112. 

222. ‘The ash is fire, the ash is wind, the ash is water, the ash is earth, the 
ether is ash, everything is ash, the mind, the eyes and other senses arc ashes’.— 
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as the colour of blood and In the ritual Rudra is marked 

out emphatically from the other gods. The Gobhila Grhyasiitror^^ 
prescribes that at the end of a sacrifice the worshipper should 
besprinkle a handful of grass with water and should throw it 
into the fire with the verse: ‘Thou who art the lord of cattle, 
Rudra, who walkcst with the lines [of cattle], the manly one: 
do no harm to our cattle; let this be offered to thee.’ 

We have already seen how, in the Satapatha Brahmanoy^^^ the 
abode of Rudra is in the north, while the abode of the other 
gods is in the east, the place of the rising Sun. According to 
the Apastamba Dhannasutray-^^ any food left over after meal is 
placed in a spot to the north for Rudra to take. The Sankhayana 
Grhyasutrar^^ prescribes the sick persons to worship Rudra, and 
purification, by touching water, is required after prayers or 
making offerings to him. All these show that though in the 
period of the Sutras Rudra was perhaps not exactly within the 
orthodox pantheon apparently due to his gradual association 
with the non-Aryan customs and deities, still he was accepted 
by some but not by others. 

The Asvaldyana Grhyasutra^^^ mentions twelve names of 
Rudra, viz., Kara, Mida, Sarva, Siva, Bhava, Mahadeva, Ugra, 
Bhima, Pasupati, Sankara and Isana. In the Apastamba^^^ and 
Hiranyakesin-^’^ Grhyasutras he is Ksetrapati. In the Hiranya- 
kesin^^^ a mantra is prescribed for the consort of Rudra, Sarva, 
Isana, Pasupati, Ugra and Bhima; and Rudra is also invoked 
against evil demons and enemies: “Rudra with the dark hair- 
lock ! Hero ! At every contest strike down this my adversary, 
as a tree [is struck down] by a thunderbolt.”^®® 
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Directions are given in Pciraskara Grhyasutrd-'° to adore 
Rudra at the time of traversing a path for he dwells on the 
path, coming to a crossing of four roads for he dwells at the 
cross-roads, swimming across a river, or getting into a ship 
for he dwells in the waters, entering a forest for he dwells 
in the forests, ascending a mountain for he dwells on the 
mountains, passing by a burial ground for he dwells among the 
fathers, or by a cow-stable for he dwells among the dung-heaps 
and such other places for ‘Rudra is this universe’. The Hiranya- 
kesi-grhyasutra-^'- similarly directs one to adore Rudra and 
repeat a specific formula, when one comes to a cross-road or 
to a heap of cattle-dung, when serpents creep for Rudra 
dwells among the serpents, or when one is overtaken by a 
tornado or plunged into a river, or when one approaches a 
beautiful place, a sacrificial site, or a big old tree for Rudra 
dwells there. Thus in the adoration to Rudra was 

necessary in each and every walk of life; for, he could only 
protect man from fear and danger—of which he may be the 
originator—that threaten life at every moment. The tendency 
to adopt this deity by emphasizing his benevolent aspects con¬ 
tinues in these Sutras. “Herein lies the reason’’, in the words 
of Bhandarkar,-‘2 “which rendered him in later times the 
omnipresent supreme lord of the universe to the exclusion of 
all other Vedic gods excepts Visnu.” 

In closing this survey of Vedic literature relating to Rudra, 
we have lastly to call attention to the fact that the essence of 
Rudra was, in the minds of the Vedic bards, ‘the power of the 
uncultivated, and unconquered, dangerous, unreliable and 
unpredictable’,^^—hence, much to be feared from him. This 
sentiment of fear was at the bottom.^*' The adoration to Rudra 
in the Vedic literature was not sincere, but, utilitarian. The 
Epic and Puranic Rudra-Siva represents the ‘fusion’ or ‘syn- 
cretism’^^^’ of more than one deity. It is not the gradual develop- 
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ment of a Vedic deity along lines chalked out in the Rgveda, 
but the metamorphosis ofan Aryan god into a god who has both 
Aryan and pre-Aryan features. The Rgvedic atmospheric god 
became in course of time the lord of various professions. In 
fact, the cosmopolitan nature of Rudra enables him to absorb 
local gods. The conception of Siva from its opposite Rudra 
resulted partially from an attempt at 'appeasement by llattery'-^^'’ 
and partially perhaps from his gradual amalgamation with the 
Pre-Aryan Father-god. 


(ii) Identification of Rudra and Siva 

Between the Vedic Literature and the Epic and Puranic texts 
relating to Rudra, a wide chasm intervenes. What was merely a 
sketch in the Vedic literature has now new dimensions and 
details. On the figure of Rudra-Siva having taken a definite 
shape, attributes and epithets are lavished in profusion.^ The 
precise relation between Rudra and Siva is not yet satisfactorily 
traced out. The introduction of an entirely new divinity of the 
north has been thought of. A popular deity of the pre- 
Aryan people has also been supposed to have been engrafted 
upon the ancient religion by being identified with Rudra;- and 
again a blending of some features of Agni with Rudra has been 
supposed to originate a new development. Barth^ regards Rudra 
in the Rgveda as mainly and distinctly beneficent, and concludes 
that the more terrible aspect of his nature does not come into 
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prominence until we reach the AtluiryGvcdci^ when his cult had 
already coalesced with the cult of Siva. 

The name Siva 

The name Siva is euphemistic and is used as an attributive 
epithet not particularly of Rudra, but of several other Vcdic 
deities. One of the earliest uses of Siva as a proper name of 
Rudra is found in XhQ Svetcisvatara Ujxini^add in which beginning 
of the cult of Rudra-Siva was traced. 

All the uncanny and baleful traits of Rudra-Siva start from 
the conception of a deity of mountain and forest. Even his 
wife is the daughter of the mountains. Is there any couple of 
deified hunters at the back of this concept ? The custom of 
deifying human beings of supernatural powers and worshipping 
them as gods was very probably non-Vedio'" and arose with the 
warrior tribes who were cTten denounced for their irreverent 
attitude towards Brahmanism.But it is really very difiicult to 
define the career of Siva and we have only some stray legends 
about him in dilferent sacred texts although the germs of these 
myths and legends are to be traced to pre-Aryan antiquity. 
Regarding non-Aryan influence, some even go to the extent of 
suggesting that ‘Siva’ came from the Tamil word sivan {chivan) 
meaning red, the word rudra also often seems to mean ‘red’,"^ 
and the metamorphosis from Rudra to Siva was facilitated by 
diis resemblance.® 

Siva as the name of a people occurs in the Rgveda^ in the 
T>asarajha (‘Battle of the Ten kings’) context. According to 
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Dandekar'®, Siva was the chief god of these Sivas, while 
Banerjea^ii points out that Patanjali in his Mahabha^ya^- men¬ 
tioned Siva twice as a god and once he is classified as one of 
the folk divinities (laiikika-devata), distinct from the gods of the 
Vaidika order. The Mahamdyurl, one of the five great mantra- 
formulas of northern Buddhists (composed before the 4th 
century A.D.), writes about Siva and Sivabhadra, the tutelary 
deities of the towns of Sivapura and Bhisana.^^ Sylvain Levi^^ 
connects this Sivapura with Udicya-grama (a village of the 
north) of Patanjali.^® Scholars have identified Sivapura, ‘the 
city of the Sivas', with modern Shorkot in the Jhang District 
of present Pakistan.^® 

The exclusive worshippers of Siva are described by Patanjali 
as §iva-bhagavata^’ who were dyahsulika (endowed with an iron 
\a.nce) and a. danddjinaka (holder of a staff and wearer of the 
animal hide). This description of the Siva-bhagavatas partially 
tallies with that of the Siboi, one of the tribes of the Punjab, 
subdued by Alexander. Curtius, Diodorus, Arrian and some 
other classical writers describe the Siboi people as dressed in 
skins, carrying a cudgel and branding on the backs of their 
oxen the representation of a club, wherein the Macedonians 
recognised a memorial of Herakles.^® Megasthenes describes the 
Indian Dionysios (Siva) as the god of hills and mountains.*® 

10. Some Aspects of the History of Hinduism, First ed., p. 5. 

11. DHI, pp. 337-38; PTR, pp. 73-74. 147. 

A.N. Chandra {The Rig-Vedic Culture and The Indus-Civilisation, 
Calcutta, 1980, p. 48) thinks that “Siva's dogma was anti-Vedic or rather anti- 
sacrificial, and not ‘non-Arya’ as supposed by many." 

12. Once in the course of his comment on Varttika 2 on Panini’s Siitra 
VI. 3. 26; and the other in his comment on V. 3. 99. 

13. Banerjea. J.N., DHI, p. 450. 

14. Journal Asiatique, 1915, pp. 37, 70. 

15. Patanjali while commenting on the Varttikas on Panini’s Sutra IV. 
2. 104. 

16. Political History of Ancient India, 1938, p. 204. 

17. Commenting on Panini’s Sutra, V. 2. 76. 

18. Arrian, Indica, V. 12. 

cf McCrindle, J.W., Ancient India as described by Megasthenes and 
Arrian, 1960, pp. 34-37. 

19. McCrindle, J.W., op. cit., pp. 3411.; 110-12. 
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It is interesting to note in this connection that Dionysios, in 
Greek mythology, is described, just like Siva, as a healing god, 
specially associated with vegetation rites, snakes and phallic 
emblem.20 

In Sibae, Lassen^^ has recognised the Sibis or Usinaras of 
Indian literature. Pargitar^^ suggests that Sibi (Sivi) Ausinara 
(son of Usinara), ruled from Sivapur, over the whole of the 
Punjab except the north-west corner. Vogel,2*^ while editing an 
inscription found at Shorkot—palaeographically assignable to 
the fifth century A.D., observes that the mound of Shorkot, 
the findspot of the inscription, represents the site of the city of 
the Sibis. In the list of the sixteen mahajanapadas of the early 
Pali texts, as found in the Mahdvastii,^^ we have Sibi and 
Dasarna, in place of Gandhara and Kamboja. In the Mahd- 
bJidrata,^^ Nakula, the fourth of the five Pandavas, overcame 
the Sibis along with other tribes. In the episode of Jayadratha’s 
attempt to carry off Draupadi, the Sibis are clearly mentioned 
as a tribe dependent on Sindhu.2® 

We have some coins of the Sibis2’ which reveal that Madhya- 
niika (modern Nagari near Chitor) was the capital of a branch 
of the Sibi people that settled there at a later period. 

From all these data we can safely conclude that the cult of 
Siva had developed in parts of Northern India even long before 
the time of Patahjali and an early effort was made to cause an 
amalgam between the Vedic Rudra and Siva as the Aryan 
invaders gradually imbibed blood and ideas of the pre-Aryan 
population .28 

In the Mahdbhdrata we have two lauds of Siva, one giving 
him a thousand and the other a thousand and eight names, 

20. ERE, Vol. VI, pp. 402, 417, 548. 

21. Epigraphia Indica, Vol. XVI, 1921-22, p. 16. 

22. Ancient Indian Historical Tradition, 1962, p. 264. 

23. Epigraphia Indica, Vol. XVI, 1921-22, pp. 15fT. 

24. 1.34. 

25. II. 1189; Bombay ed., II. 32.7. 

26. Mbh., III. 15626, Bombay ed., III. 266; cf. Ep, Ind., Vol. XVI, 
p. 16. 

27. ARASI, 1915-16, Pt. I, p. 15; Prinsep's Essays on Indian Antiquities, 
Vol. I, London, 1858, pp. 112-14. 

28. Eliot, C, op. cit., Vol. II, p. 141. 
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both marked by late Puranic elements.-® We have now a god 
clad in an animal hide (deer, tiger, or elephant), with matted 
hair and crescent on his head, bearing serpents, carrying a 
trident and having a bull for his ensign. Gopinatha Rao®® 
quotes the following story from the Suprabhedagama : When 
Siva was passing by the slopes of the mountain Meru without 
any garments the wives of the Rsis fell in love with him. In 
their rage, the Rsis performed incantations to kill ^ivaand from 
their ceremonial ground sent snakes, a krfna-niTga, and Apos- 
tnarapurusa, a parasu, a bull, a tiger, a lion and several other 
things. But Siva smilingly took into his hands for his sports 
the black-deer, the snakes and the parasir, the Apasmdrapuntfa 
was trampled under his feet and is always serving him as a foot 
stool; the lion and the tiger were killed by him and their skins 
worn by him as his garments, white the skull and the digit of 
the moon were placed on h\s jatdnmkuta as ornaments. 

As a bestower of gifts 

The Epico-Pauranic Rudra-Siva is a “powerful, wrathful 
and impetuous god but generous and bountiful and spared nothing 
when he was propitiated”.®^ To show him as a bestower of gifts to 
supplicants stories are invented or adapted and he now got the 
supreme position. Krsna, Arjuna, Upamanyu, Drupada, Vyasa, 
Valmiki, Visvamitra, Parasara, Parasurama, Jamadagnya, Jaya- 
dratha, Jarasandhya, Asvatthaman and Garga—all received 
boons from this great god. The various boon-bestowing aspects 
of Siva are called Anugrahamurtis in Indian iconography : for 
example, he is called Candesanugrahamurti, as he conferred on 
Candesvara the boon of being the steward of his household; 
Visnvanugrahamurti (as Cakradanamurti), because he restored 
an eye to Visnu which the latter offered to Siva and also pre¬ 
sented Visnu with the cakra or discus; Nandisanugrahamurti, 
.as he granted Nandikesvara the prayer of complete exemption 
from old age and pain and also the mastery over a section of his 
gams', Vighnesvaranugrahamurti, as Vighnesvara was blessed 

29. Hopkins, E.W., Epic Mythology, 1968, p. 222; Mbh., Bombay ed., 
XII. 285; XIII. 17. 130. 

30. Elements of Hindu Iconography Vol. II, Part I, 1916, pp. 113-14. 

31. Bhandarkar, R.G., op. cit., p. 114. 
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by Siva by restoring him to life by placing on his shoulder the 
head of an elephant; Ravananugrahamurti, because he presented 
Ravana with a sword at his request, when the latter first made 
a futile attempt to raise the Kailasa mountain and then sang 
hymns in praise of Siva. 

As a holy comforter, he gave Vyasa, after the death of his 
son ^uka, a shadow like his son, never leaving him to console 
the bereaved father.®^ Galava, going to his widowed mother, by 
the grace of Siva, saw his father alive again. moral of all 
this is that even after committing all crimes, as Hopkins-" points 
out, men are freed from sin by (mental) worship of Siva. 


The Yogin 

The pre-Aryan proto-Siva of the Harappa civilization is an 
arch yogin with the eyes fixed on the tip of the nose, with feet 
drawn up beneath him, toes turned down and hands extended 
above the knees.^^ MarshalP® points out that like Siva and 
Saivism, yoga also had its origin among the pre-Aryan popula¬ 
tion and this explains why it was not before the Epic period that 
it came to play an important part in Indo-Aryan religion. The. 
Vedic religion is conceived chiefly in terms of the sacrifice. But 
in the Epic period it had been supplanted by tapas, yoga or 
asceticism. The Rudra-Siva of later days, unlike the Vedic 
Rudra, is ^himself an ascetic sitting in philosophical isolation. 
He is Mahayogin, Mahatapah, Taponitya, Yati and Yoglsvara. 
Incidentally, we should also remember that the EkavratyaM the 
Atharvaveda, is said to know the process of Yoga. 

The association of munis with Rudra may be traced to the 
Kesi-Sukta of the Rgveda^’’ where the Kesin (people having long 
or matted hair) are characterised as half-naked, wearing (short) 
garment of brown colour soiled with dust and frenzied by the 


32. 

33. 

34. 

35. 

36. 

37. 


Mbh Bombay ed., XII. 334. 38; Hopkins, E.W., op. cit., p. 225. 
Mbh., Bombay ed., XIII, 18. 58; cf. Hopkins, E.W., op. cit., p. 225. 
Op. cit., p. 225. 
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performance of austerities.^s Although Sayapa has found in this 
a reference to the Sun-god®® (Kesi-muni with long hair is like 
Surya with his spreading rays), still, this Sukta reminds us of 
the sectarian Pa^upata devotees of later date and suggests that 
these people recited or sang the Satarudriya hymns incorporated 
in the Yajurveda.*’^ Keith^^ regards this Sukta as curiously 
isolated as it belongs to the last stratum of the Sarfihita. In the 
Atharvaveda*^ we have the reference of the chariot of the Ke§in, 
that is, Rudra. In the ^atapatha Brahmapa*^ Kesin is the name 
of a tribe—perhaps a branch of the Pancalas**—which is pro¬ 
bably the reason why they are not approved of by the Vedic 
bards.^® 

In the temples of Salsette, Elephanta and Ellora, the princi¬ 
pal figure is in most cases, Siva, decorated with ear-rings, such 
as are still worn by the Kanphata Yogins;^® the walls are 
covered with ascetics in the various and the cells attached 

to some of the temples are also indicative of a yogin’s residence, 
and one of the caves at Salsette is named that of Yogi^vara, 

We have seen that, in the Svetaivatara UpanUad,^’’ one of the 
epithets of Rudra is Sthdrtu. In the Vayu PurapcA^ the god 
practised severe austerities standing on one foot for a whole 
heavenly year without taking any food. In the Matsya Purdpa*^ 
he is Sthdriu because of his standing motionless like the trunk 
of tree till the dissolution of the world, or because of his refusal 

38. Banerjea, J.N., PTR, p. 73. 

39. cf, Loc, cit, 

40. Sircar, D.C., Studies in the Religious Life of Ancient and Medieval 
IndiQy 1971, p. 10. 

41. -RPKC/, p. 402. 

42. XI. 2. 18. 

43. XI. 8. 46. 

44. Bhandarkar, D.R., Some Aspects of Ancient Indian Culture^ Madras, 
1940, p. 3. 

45. In the epic literature, Kesin is a demon slain by Krsna. cf SBE, 
Vol. XLII, p. 620. 

46. Wilson, H.H., Religious Sects of the Hindus, Calcutta, 1958, p. 119 
n. 123. 

47. III. 9. 

48. 77. 81. 

49. Matsya Parana, VII. 181. 4; 182. 4. 
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to move with the act of creation of mortal beings as per the 
instruction from Brahman.®® In the Mahabharata^^ he is Sthanu 
because he is Sthitalinga. Since, standing aloft, he consumes the 
lives of men, and since he is fixed, and since his liiiga is per¬ 
petually fixed, he is called Sthanu^^ in the same work. In the 
Vikramorvasiya,^^ Kalidasa described ^iva as Sthanu. 

Nilakantha and Sitikantha 

The references in the Keiisukta of the ^gveda to the Kesin 
(Muni) drinking vi>a (the meaning of which is both ‘water’ and 
‘poison’) with Rudra may have given rise to the Epico-Pauranic 
story of diva’s drinking poison. The Satarudriya section of the 
Yajurveda^* alludes to Rudra’s blue-neck (Nllagriva). But the 
linking of the two facts, namely, drinking of poison and blue- 
neck, is post-Vedic. The story is well known to the students of 
Indian mythology, namely, how Vasuki, the serpent king, at the 
time of the churning of the milk ocean for ambrosia (amrta), 
vomited haldhala, the deadly poison, which enveloped the world 
in a destructive conflagration, and how Siva, at the request of 
the gods, swallowed the poison and kept it in his gullet which 
turned his throat blue, whereupon he is known as Nilakantha.®® 

The Pahcavimsa Brahmaria^^ refers to a class of non-Aryan 
ascetics who swallowed poison and this naturally reminds us the 
Nilakantha aspect of Siva. Even to this day we have some votaries 
of Siva, who take delight in showing indifference to worldly 
objects, by eating and drinking not only ordure and carrion 
but also poisonous acids and nails.®^ In the Kalanjara hill 

50. Ibid., 4. 32; Brahmanda Purdna, Purva Bhaga, 10. 82-99. 

51. Vn. 124f., 202. 

52. cf. Rao, T.A.G., EHI, Vol. II, Pt. I, p. 60. 

Heras {Studies in Proto-lndo-Mediterranean Culture, Vol. I, Bombay, 
1953, p. 284n.) thinks that Sthanu is a compound word, the elements of which 
are Stha and Ami or An, evidently meaning ‘Anu who is standing’. Among 
the well known tribes in the Rgveda, we have the reference of Anus in the Daia- 
rdjha context. In the Mahabhdrata, Anu is the name of Siva and, according 
to Heras, those who worshipped him were Anus. 

53. I. 1. 

54. Vaj. Sam., XVI. 28. 

55. Brahmanda Purdna, Purvabhaga, Adh. 25; Vdyu P., Adh. 54; Mbh., 
I. 18. 42. See also Kramrisch, S., The Presence of Siva, pp. 145-52. 

56. xvn. 1. 2. 

57. Wilson, H.H., op. cit., p. 131. 
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Nilakaritha is enshrined.®® At Paharpur (now in Bangladesh) 
a sculpture representing the offering of haldhala to ^iva was 
found.®® 

We have seen that in the Satarudriya section of the Yajurveda^ 
Rudra is painted as Sitikantha (white-throated) and in it we 
may find the nucleus of the following Epic story. Siva at the 
time of destroying the sacrifice of Daksa, as the story runs in 
the Mahabharata,^^ hurled his flaring trident repeatedly at Dak^ 
and the assembled gods. Narayapa repelled the trident, which 
returned to its owner howling. Sankara in anger ran up to 
Narayana, when the latter in defence seized the former by his 
throat. Hence Siva is designated Sitikaptha or Srikaptha. 

Pasupati 

The pre-Aryan Siva is not only the prince of Yogins, but also 
the lord of the beasts, and according to Marshall,®® it is seeming¬ 
ly in reference to this aspect of his nature that the animals are 
grouped about him in the Mohenjodaro seals. In the Pgveda^ 
an interesting epithet of Rudra is Pasupa and this may con¬ 
ceivably have been one of the reasons for identifying Rudra with 
Siva.®® Although thei expression Pasupati is free and common 
occurrence in the case of many other deities in the Vedic litera¬ 
ture, still, gradually it became a distinctive epithet for Rudra. 


58. Ramachandra Dikshitar, V.R., The Purarta Index, Vol. Ill, 1955 
p. 258. 

59. ARASI, 1926-27, pi. XXXIII(b). 

60. Vaj. Sam., XVI. 28. 

61. Harivamsa, 3. 31. 43ff. 

62. Op. cit., p. 54. For the bovine legs of Froto-Siva, see also Srinivasan, 
D., ‘The so-called Proto-Siva seal from Mohenjo-Daro : An iconological 
Assessment’ in Archives of Asian Art^ 29, p. 55. 

To Heras (‘Plastic Representation of God Amongst the Proto-Indi¬ 
ans’ in Sardesai Com. Volume, p. 224) this image or a,similar one may certainly 
have originated the idea of Pasupati at a later period, but it cannot be called 
Pasupati; for, it is the representation of Siva (the lord of various tribes) sur¬ 
rounded by the lanchanas (containing the figures of animals) of the various 
proto-Indian tribes. 

63. 1.114.9. 

64. Marshall, J., op. cit., p. 54, 
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In the Yajurveda,^^ Atharvaveda,^^ ^atapatha Brcilimana^’’ and 
Asvaldyana Grhyasiitra,^^ Pasupati is a form of Rudra. This 
epithet also seems to point to his rapprochement with the pre- 
Aryan deity worshipped at the Indus Valley even as early as the 
later Rgvedic age. 

With the exaltation of Rudra-Siva as the supreme lord of the 
universe in the post-Vedic age, his authority is necessarily 
extended and the term‘Pasupati’ is given a new interpretation. 
From the lord of cattle he became the lord of all creatures. The 
adherents of Siva-Pasupati appear to have been mainly Pasu- 
pata at first, and then Saiva.®® Although the Ramdyaiia does 
not connect Siva with the Pasupata sect, in the Ma/iablidratad^ 
Siva not only appears on many occasions as Pasupati, but also 
claims to have himself declared the Pasupata religion. 

Varahamihira’^ describes the Pasupatas as Sabhasniadvijas, 
while Hiuen Tsang refers to the same sect as ‘the ash-besmeared 
tirthikas . Banabhatta’s'^ description of the Pasupatas as dressed 
in ‘red garments’ {raktapata) may be compared with Bhava- 
bhuti’s’® description of the Kapalika Aghoraghanta. The Pdi«- 
pata-Sutras’’* and the commentary on it by Kaundinya incorpo¬ 
rate some Pasupata practices of outlandish character. 


65. VaJ. Sam., XVI. 28. 

66. VII. 11.2; VII. 11. 6. 9. 

67. I. 7. 3. 8; VI. 1. 3. 12. 

68. IV. 8. 19. 

69. Banerjea, J.N., PTR, p. 87. 

8n Cn/Zca/ Study of Hinduism, Delhi, 1980, p. 

Saiv?-;m Madhavacarya m his Sarvadar.sana Sariigraha, explains 

of rlaim of Nakulisa Pasupata; and how the early worshippers 

kesLan-^ as then-source-books. In the words of Chenna- 

for ii<: ic that a living religion today and its interest 

^o^ us i_ that, historically, it is the fore-runner of the Saivism of today.” (p. 

ohc^v^c^'^’‘T^” Stone-Temples of Orissa, New Delhi, 1979, p. 11) 

nat^Wt'a temples of Orissa display affiliation to this Pasu¬ 

pata beet, and all of them are embellished with carvings of Lakulin.” 

70. XII. 284. 195; XII. 349. 67; De, S.K., ‘Sects and Sectarian Worship 
in the Mahabharata’ in Our Heritage, Vol. I, 1953, p. 6. 

71. Brhatsamhita, S. Dvivedi’s ed., Ch. 59, V. 19. 

72. Kadambari, cf. DHI, p. 451. 

73. Mdlatimadhava, Act V. 

74. About the authorship of the Pasupata-Sutras, nothing is known, 
baivism IS not only a cult of worship but a philosophy of life. As the 
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Tryambaka 

Many of the names of Siva are easily intelligible; but there 
has been controversy on the original meaning of the term 
‘tryambaka’ which occurs in the ^gveda,’’’^ Yajurveda,’’^ ^atapatha 
Brahmand’’’ and in other branches of Vedic literature a number 
of times. Roth and Bohtlingk’® as well as Keith’® interpret it as 
‘having three wives or sisters’. Max Miiller®® and Macdonell®^ 
take it to mean ‘having three mothers’. Hillebrandt®® suggests 
that Uri’ is equal to ^strl\ as we have in a passage of the 
Satapatha Brahmana^^: “because that share belongs to him 
(Rudra) with a strl or female, he is called Tryambaka”. 
However, Rudra is Ambikapati or husband of Ambika only in 
the late Taittirlya Arai^yaka.^ 

In the post-Vedic literature, also Tryambaka is a common 
epithet of Rudra-Siva. In classical Sanskrit ambaka denotes 
‘an eye’. In the Mahabhdrata^^ he is painted as ‘three-eyed’. 
The story runs that the third eye—as luminous as the sun— 


Pasupata system (On Self : Paiu; On Bond : Pisa; On Lord : Pati) lost its 
importance, the most important of Saiva schools are the Saiva Siddhinta, 
the VIrasaiva or the Lihgayata sect and Saivism as practised in Kashmir. See 
Chennakesavan, S., A Critical Study of Hinduism, Delhi, 1980, pp. 81-82. 

For a research work on iSaiva Siddhinta, see Sivaraman, K., Saivism 
in Philosophical Perspective,Tic\\i\,\912 (,A.Thss\sfoT the Ph.D. Degree of 
the Banaras Hindu University). 

Jash, Pranabananda, in his History of Saivism, (Calcutta, 1974, Ph.D. 
dissertation of the Visva Bharati University) deals exhaustively with the his¬ 
tory of the Siddhinta School, along with the Piiupatas, the Lingiyatas, the 
Saiva ichiryas of Kashmir, the Kapilik^s, the Ki|imukhas, the Harihara 
sub-sect and Saiva sects of the Far South. 

75. VII. 59. 12. 

76. Vaj. Sam., EH. 58. 

77. II. 6. 2. 9. 

78. Sanskrit-Worterbuch, Vol. Ill, pp. 456-59; cf. Venkataramanayya, 
N., Rudra-Siva, 1941, p. 16n. 

79. Rel. and Philosophy of the V. and U., p. 143. 

80. SEE, Vol. XXXII, p. 389. 

81. Vedic Mythology, p.lA. 

82. Ved. Myth., II, p. 188; cf. Keith, op. cit., p. 149. 

83. II. 6. 2. 9. 

84. X. 18. 

85. XIII. 140. 34. 
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breaks out on his forehead when Uma covers his two eyes in 
sport because of which the whole universe was submerged in 
cosmic darkness.®® 

Again, ambaka is also a synonym of hiiga so that Tryambaka 
is the same as Trisrnga, that is, the ‘three peaked mountain’. 
In the Ramayana^ according to Hopkins,®’ parvatas Tryambakah 
(triyambaka being a metrical form) is originally the god itself. 

Ambd or ambikd is a Vedic word meaning ‘mother’ and 
Tryambaka may mean ‘[the god] born of three mothers’, though 
it appears physically impossible to us. The case is not unlike 
the myth of the birth of his son Skanda or Kumara or Kart- 
tikeya and Jarasandha as found in the Epics and the Puranas.®® 

As no three mothers of either Rudra of ^iva are known to 
us, Hopkins®® suggests that Tryambaka Siva has not three 
mothers but three Mother-goddesses (Gauri, Kali and Uma), 
who are the Ambikas, each originally an Amba or Mother. 
Some scholars®® invent three Ambas from among the figurines 
of the Mother-goddesses found in the Mohenjodaro to account 
for Rudra being called Tryambaka. If the connection of Rudra 
with the cult of the Mothers were real, we might then see in the 
Rudra of the a figure ‘already complicated by contamina¬ 

tion’®^ with an aboriginal or pre-Aryan deity; for, we have very 
little evidence or probability of Mother worship as an Aryan 
or Indo-European custom. 


86. cf. Rao, T.A.G., op. cit., Vol. II, p. 49. 

87. Epic Mythology, p. 220. 

88. Ramayana (Bombay ed.), XXXVJI, V. Sff. I, 36ff.; Mbh., III. 225ff., 
IX. 44ff.; XIII. 84ff.; Wilson, Visnu P., 1865, II, 118 note. 

The story is as follows: Siva’s energy being dissipated fell on fire 
but merely enhanced Agni’s power, who flung it as seed into the Gafiga. But 
the latter could not retain it, and threw it on the slope of the Himalaya into 
a thicket of reeds (Saravana). There it was transformed into a fine boy, and 
the Six Krttikas (like the Greek Pleiades) nursed the child. As each of them 
desired him to be her son, he assumed six faces {^adanand) and sucked their 
breasts simultaneoulsy. 

89. Op. cit., p. 220n. 

90. cf. Bhandarkar, D.R., op. cit., p. 43. 

91. Keith, A.B., op. cit., p. 149. 
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Keith®2 believes that the epithet tryambaka refers to the god 
as connected either with three seasons, or with the three 
worlds; namely, heaven, air and earth, which is natural in a 
god closely connected with Agni of whom nothing is more 
assured than his triple nature. Moreover, the allusions of the 
three mothers of Agni are to be found in thQ Rgveda,^^ 

Association with Mountains 

A non-Aryan mountain deity has definitely lent some of his 
characteristics to Rudra, the earlier counterpart of Siva, from 
the very beginning. The relation with hill tribes is indicated by 
his epithets Girisanta, Girisa, Giritra, etc.-, as found in the 
Satarudriya section of the Yajurveda^"^ and the Svetdsvatara 
Upanisad,^^ these being regular names of iSiva in post-Vedic 
mythology. The residence of the Pauranic Siva is situated upon 
Mount Kailasa round which a real cycle of myth has grown in 
the course of centuries. The cult of mountains is usually regard¬ 
ed as purely non-Aryan. But in the ^gveda^^ there is a direct 
appeal to mountains : ‘May the mountains be propitious to us’. 
With the exception of Munjavat no individual peak of the 
Himalaya (like Kailasa) is mentioned. In the Rgveda^’^ soma is 
described, according to the interpretation of Yaska,as coming 
from Mount Munjavat. In the Atharvaveda^^ Munjavat is the 
name of a people who, along with the Mahavrsas and others 
are mentioned as dwelling far away and to whom fever is 
banished. In the Taittiriya,^^^ Vdjasaneyi^^^ Samhitds and the 
Satapatha Brdhmana^^- the name Munjavat, however, is typical 
for a region far distant, and Rudra, with his destructive force, 

92. Loc. cit. 

93. III. 56.5; cf. Hopkins, op, cit., p. 220, 

94. Vaj. Sam., XVI. 29; Tait. Sam., IV. 5. 1. 

95. III. 6. 

96. VII. 35. 8. 

97. X. 34. 1. 

98. Nirukta, IX. 8. 

99. V. 22.5, 7, 8, 14. cf. Baudhayana Srautasutra, II. 5. 

100. I. 8. 6. 2. 

101. III. 61. 

102. II. 6. 2. 17. 
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is entreated to depart beyond it. In fact, Munjavat was a hill 
from which the people took their name and Rudra was associa¬ 
ted with it in the Vedic literature. 

Jacobi^®^ thinks that the character of Rudra-Siva as god of 
the mountains may have made him the favourite god of southern 
India. The Tamil work Arunacala Puranani^^'^ records how on 
one occasion Siva himself appeared as a mountain. Tirumalai, 
one of the popular names of Siva in southern India, is a sacred 
mountain.i®^ In fact, the cosmopolitan character of the great 
Rudra-Siva enabled him to absorb a number of anonymous 
mountain-deities born of the imagination of many hill tribes in 
India and elsewhere.^®® 

^iva and Umd 

As Siva is Girisa, so is his spouse Girisa, Sailasuta, Parvati, 
Giriputri, Girirajaputri, Sailarajaputri, Girija, Parvatarajakanya 
etc., in the Epics.^®’ Her old name is Uma, and we find her 
first described as the daughter of Himavat (Uma Haimavati) 
in the Kena Upanisad}^^ Apparently she appears here as an 
independent goddess conversant with Brahman. The earliest re¬ 
ference of Uma as the consort of Rudra is to be found in the 
Taittirlya-Aranyaka}^^ Although the name of Rudrani (the 
consort of Rudra) is to be found in some early Sarhhita texts 
along with those of Indrani, Varunani and others, these had no 
part to play.iio Panini^^^ also mentions Bhavani, Sarvani, 
Rudrani and Mrdani—all wives of Siva under his different 
appellations of Bhava, Sarva, Rudra and Mrda. But it does 
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not follow that these goddesses had risen to any importance in 
Panini’s time.^^^ 

In the Ramayana^^^ Uma was the younger sister of Gahga. 
According to the Harivamsd}^^ (where she is called Aparna), 
she was the eldest daughter of Himavat by Menaka or Mena. 
She had two sisters, Ekaparna and Ekapatala. Uma is derived 
in late tradition from “O don’t”, as her mother Mena thus 
addressed Aparna to dissuade her from the path of severe 
austerities. Aparna-Uma was given in marriage to !§iva, and 
the latter is known in the Mahdbharata as Umadhava, Uma- 
sahaya, Umapati, etc.^^® The Amarakosa^'^^ endorses the 
tradition recorded in the Harivamsa}^’^ 

Uma, due to her peculiar name and her association with 
mountains, seems to be the counterpart of the Babylonian 
mother-goddess Ummu or Umma, the Arcadian Ummi, the 
Dravidian amraa, the Scythian Ommo and the Cappadocian 
Ma—the consort of Teshub who has considerable resemblance 
with Rudra-^iva.^^® In a quarter stater of Huviska, in the 
collection of the Punjab Museum, we have two figures, one 
male and the other female, standing facing each other, the former 
being described as Oesho (Bhavesa) and the latter as Nana 
(Uraa),^^® The figure of Uma is also to be found on the reverse 
side of a gold coin of the same Kusana ruler, in the British 
Museum collection, where the goddess was correctly described 
by the die-cutter in four Greek letters as OMMO^^® (Uma). 

From the testimonies adduced, it seems certain that towards 
the end of the Vedic period, several female deities of non-Vedic 
origin began to be associated with the Vedic Rudra in various 
ways. Vindhyavasini, a similar mountain-goddess of the Vindh- 
yas, is also identified with the wife of ^iva. 
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Turning now to diva’s wedlock with Uma or Parvati as found 
in the Mahdbharatd'--^ and the different Purdnas^^- and in the 
Kumdrasambhava of Kalidasa, we cannot but subscribe to 
Keith’s appreciation of the whole theme in Kalidasa when he 
said: “Their nuptials and their love serve as the prototype for 
human marriage and human love and sanctify with divine 
precedent the forces which make the home and carry on 
the race of men/’^^a jj^g jg (j^g daughter of 

the mountain Himalayas stirs up the’ imaginative power of 
the poet to describe vividly both the beauty of the 
daughter and the grandeur and serene atmosphere of the 
mountain. The union of this primordial pair is immortalised in 
Indian art by the Kalydnasundara, Vaivdhika or ,fivavivdlia murtis, 
the most outstanding specimens of which being the Elephanta 
and the Ellora reliefs. However, the husband-wife relation 
between Siva and Parvati later on received philosophical sub¬ 
limation as Purusa and Prakrti of the Samkhya or Brahman 
and Maya of the Veddnta systems.^-* 

The Epic and Pauranic Siva, unlike the Vedic Rudra, some¬ 
times appears in his androgynous form as Ardhanarisvara, 
wit a hermaphrodite body, uniting in himself the principles 
o male and female generation. According to the Mahdbhdrata}^^ 
3- creatures bear the male or female sign and as such all of 
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them belong either to ^iva or to his female' counterpart Devi. 
Like the Hari-Hara, Marttanda-Bhairava (Surya-Siva), Siva- 
Lokesvara, Trimurti and many other syncretistic icons, Ardha- 
narisvara emphasizes the mental approach of reconciliation of 
the principal cult deities of Saivism and Saktism. 

This model of conjugal inseparability^-® has given rise to 
many mythological tales. Gopinatha Rao^-*^ relates a story 
from the Puranas in this way: On one occasion the Devas and 
Rsis circumambulated both Siva and Parvati at Kailasa and 
bowed to both. But Rsi Bhmgin, being an exclusive worshipper 
of Siva, went round Siva alone. To save ParvatPs honour, as 
she grew angry at this insult, Siva united his body with hers 
with the hope that Bhrhgin would thus be compelled to pay 
homage to his spouse, while paying respect to him. It is stated 
in the :^iva Purana^'^^ that when Brahman asked Siva to divide 
himself, the latter became divided into male and female forms. 
In the Lifiga^^^ and Padma}^^ Puranas, this Ardhanarisvara 
form is referred to. The Prapahcasdra Tantrd^^'^ dedicates a 
whole chapter^®- on Ardhanarisvara, where !§iva in the right 
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half is represented as a wild-looking man, and Sakti in the left 
half is painted as a voluptuous woman. The Matsya Purana^^^ 
states how Siva manifested his Ardhanarisvara form at Krta- 
sauca after Andhaka was killed. Kalidasa’s Malavikagiiimitra 
also refers to this form.^^'* 

But the cosmogonic motif of a bisexual or androgynous 
primeval being like Ardhanarisvara is very old and may be 
traced in the Vedic literature. It may be traced in the notion of 
the Rgvedic twins, Yama and Yami.^^® In the Katha Upanisad^^^ 
Prajapati is said to have assumed a bisexual form for the 
purpose of creation and did not have any other being for pairing. 
The Brhadaranyaka Upanifad'^^'’ says that the Atman, the original 
Purusa, was bisexual and divided himself into male and female, 
and multiplied. Some scholars^®® find a prototype of Ardha¬ 
narisvara amongst the proto-Indian specimens. 

The numismatic and glyptic representations of Ardhanari¬ 
svara go back to a fairly early date, long before the explana¬ 
tory myths came to be fabricated. V.S. Agrawala^®® has drawn 
our attention to a miniature relief of the Kusana period depict¬ 
ing the theme. The Greek author Stobaeus quotes a passage 
from Bardasanes (c. 154-222 A.D.) who learnt about the Ardha- 
narisvaramurti from an Indian embassy visiting Syria.Among 
the outstanding specimens of later date the fine panel in the 
rock-cut temple at Badami, at the Brhadisvara temple at Than- 
javur and at Darasuram may be noted. 

Opposite Functions 

It may appear strange that, from the very beginning, Vedic 
literature attributes to Rudra opposite functions, namely, good 
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and bad, benevolent and malevolent—though appearing as 
contraries. Krsna in the Mahab/iarata^'^^ praises the two bodies 
of Rudra-Siva, one awful and the other auspicious. The Epico- 
Pauranic Rudra-Siva is both the god of procreation and destruc¬ 
tion. He impersonates the generating power worshipped in the 
linga; similarly he reduces to ashes the god of ‘desire’ or sexual 
love, Kama (known as Manmatha, Madana, Kandarpa, Anahga, 
Smara, etc.) for the latter’s audacity in attempting to arouse in 
his mind feelings of love for Uma when he was performing 
austerityThe Chola artist of the Siva temple at Gangaikon- 
dacholapurani has illustrated the Kamantakamurti in a very 
striking manner. 

Siva is symbolized both as the god of death, Mahakdla, play¬ 
ing the dance of destruction and also the vanquisher of death 
as Mrtywijaya- All these epithets indicate, as Jacobi^'*® rightly 
holds, that Siva was regarded first as the ruler, and then the 
representative of the vast and various classes of demonic beings 
who were created in the imagination of the superstitious, due to 
fear arid awe, inspired by everything relating to death, the 
dead and destruction. Here, we have the explanation of the 
Puranic Siva’s predilection for $masdnas or his wearing of the 
garland of skulls. 

Yama, a deified hero in the J^gvecla, has become in Brahmani- 
cal mythology the dreaded god of the nether world, the sover¬ 
eign of the dead.^'*'* In the ftgveda,^*^ Rudra is also the man- 
killer. In the Satarudriya hymns,^"*® Rudra is said to have in his 
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possession Yama’s power. The account of Jarasandha in the 
Mahabharata shows how innumerable kings were conquered and 
imprisoned by him at Girivraja, as elephants by a lion in the 
cave of a great mountain, to sacrifice to the glorious Maha- 
deva.^^’ Again, like the dogs—the regular messengers of Yama^'® 
—Rudra in the Yajiirveda}*^ is, described as l^vapati (‘lord of 
dogs’) and in the Atharvaveda^^^ as having ‘howling dogs'. It 
is of interest to note that the invariable concomitant of the 
later Vatuka-Bhairava image is his dog-companion. According 
to the orthodox Hindus, the dog is an unclean quadruped, and 
this attendant of Siva as Vatuka-Bhairava emphasizes his 
unorthodox character. 

But it is difficult not to recognize the differences between a 
real death god Yama and Rudra, which indicate the basic differ¬ 
ence of origin.’®® Yama is the regent of the south, but Rudra 
is of the north. The usual mount of Yama is the buffalo, but 
the mount of the later Rudra-Siva is the bull. On the basis of 
the noose in the hand of Siva on some Kusana coins, Cun- 
ningharn’®* describes‘Siva as Yama'. But the intimate connec¬ 
tion of Siva with noose (pasa) is old.’®^ 

Terrific forms 

Rudra-Siva is a complex figure, combining in himself clear 
traits of multifarious elements, as is natural in a god formed 
by the syncretism of different beliefs.’®® It is as destructive rather 
than reproductive energy that Rudra-Siva is famed in the 
Mahabharata-, hence the battle-ground of death is his play¬ 
ground.’”® In the Epics and the Puranas he is said to have 
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destroyed not only demons like Gajasura, Andhakasura, Tripura- 
sura and Jalandhara, but also punished such gods as Yama, 
Kama, Narasimha and others. All these themes are depicted in 
Indian art as the Samharamurtis of Siva. 

Rudra in the Vedic literature, especially in the ^atarudriya 
section,^®’is given the epithet Air//; which means one that 
has a skin for his garment. Being represented as roaming in 
forests and other lonely places, it was natural for the later Vedic 
bards to depict him with a skin-clothing and was compared 
with the Nisada. In Rudra’s epithet Krttivasa, we have the 
nucleus of the elaborate mythology underlying the Gajasura- 
samharamurti, as found in the Kurma and the Varaha Puratjas, 
where Siva is shown as using the hide of the elephant as his outer 
covering after slaying the elephant-demon (Gajasura) when the 
latter came near the Sivalihga to disturb the meditations of the 
worshippers.^®® The notable specimens of the Gajdsurasamhdra- 
murti in Indian art are to be found in the ornamented facade 
of the Amrtesvara temple at Amrtapura in Mysore,^®® in the 
temple at Valuvur where the Gajasura is supposed to have been 
destroyed, and the Darasuram^*® sculpture (Thanjavur 
District). 

A thousand-headed demon named Andhaka (because he 
walked like a blind man) in the Epics and the Pur^as is a 
victim of Siva, who is styled Andhakaghatin in the Mahdhha- 
rata}^^ The seed of this story is to be foxind 'nxths Atharmveda^^^ 
where the thousand-eyed powerful Rudra is the slayer of 
Andhaka. The much mutilated Ellora and Elephanta panels, 
depicting the Andhakasuravadhamurti of Siva, is a notable 
specimen of sculptural art. 

On one occasion Siva destroyed the three castles (tripura) of 
the demons. The story, as related in the Mahdbhdrata^^^ runs 
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thus: Tarakaksa, Kamalaksaand Vidyuninalin, the three insolent 
sons of Tarakasura, after pleasing Brahman by severe austeri¬ 
ties obtained the boons through the influence of which the three 
brothers got three invincible castles of gold, silver and iron, 
constructed by Mayadanava, in heaven, air and earth respecti¬ 
vely and after a thousand years the castles should unite into 
one and should only be destructible with a mighty single arrow. 
Being frightened at the unbounded strength of the demons and 
disappointed at the same time at his inability to overthrow them, 
Indra, followed by other depressed gods, approached Siva 
through the creator Brahman and succeeded in inducing Siva 
to undertake the task and parted with a half of their strength. 
Mahadeva fulfilled the desire of the gods by destroying the 
demons outright in a manner as previously demanded by them. 

This Epic mythology also seems to have had a Vedic basis. 
In the Brhaddranyaka^^ and Chdndogyd'-^^ Upanisads and the 
Satapatha Bralimana^^^ the struggles between the Devas and the 
Asuras are referred to though both the groups were born of 
the same father, Prajapati.^®^ In the commentary of the Vdja- 
saneyi Samhitd of the Yajitrvedd'-^^ it is said that the three castles 
of the Asuras were destroyed by Agni. The Taittinya Samhita}^^ 
somewhat amplifies the story. In the Epics and the Puranas 
this story was employed with modifications to enhance the 
greatness of Siva. Tripurantakamurti of Siva in the Brhadisvara 
temple at Thanjavur,^'® the Dasavatara cave in Ellorai’^ and 
the Kailasanatha temple at Kancipurami’® are notable in this 
respect. 
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The $iva Piirana gives the details of the story how ^iva 
killed an eponymous demon Jalandhara when the latter, at the 
instigation of Narada, proceeded to ravish Parvati. The name 
of modern Jalandhara (in Punjab) is associated with the name 
of this demon, on whose back the town is supposed to be built, 
while Hiuen Tsang mentions it as a holy place of pilgri¬ 
mages.^’® 

The Pauranic theme how Siva saved the life of the young 
devotee Markandeya from the hands of Yama by administering 
a kick on the chest of Yama is depicted in a characteristic 
manner in a Brhadisvara temple relief at Thanjavur.^’-^ 

The mythology of §iva having incarnated himself in the 
composite form of man, bird and beast as Sarabha for the 
chastisement of Visnu in his hybrid form of Narasirhha that 
killed Hiranyakasipu—an ardent devotee of Siva—for his 
bitter denunciation of his own son who was an exclusive wor¬ 
shipper of Visnu, is illustrated by the peculiar image of Sara- 
bhesamurti in the LiiigcP^^ and Kalikd^^^ Piirdi'os and the best 
specimen of which is in a Darasuram temple relief.®” The 
legend is once alluded to in the late Taittiriya Aranyaka,^’’^ 

In one of his Ugra forms Siva is said to have cut off the fifth 
head of Brahman, the story being found in great details in the 
Skanda,^’’^ Padma,^^° Vdmana,^^^ Kurma^^- and Varaha Pitranas. 
The story, as found in the Vardha Purdna^^^ is like this: After 
creating Rudra, Brahman addressed him as Kapalin. Feeling 
insulted, Siva cut off with his left thumb-nail the fifth head of 
Brahman. But the head stuck to his hand, of which he could 
only get himself rid after observing the severe Kapalika life for 
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twelve years. Brahman’s tendency to tell lies is to be found in 
the somewhat sectarian story of the Kilrma Purana explaining 
the Lihgodbhavamurti of Siva whose Bhairavaform is described 
as Brahma^iraschedakamurti. In this form, he cut off, the fifth 
head of Brahman which talked to Siva haughtily and disrespect¬ 
fully and claimed to be the originator of the universe. 

Kapala, the most characteristic emblem of some of the fear¬ 
ful aspects of Siva, is a cup made out of a human skull for 
drinking wine.^®^ 

The Kapalas as a class of adherents of Pasupati are referred 
to in the Vedanta Sutras Bhavabhuti in his Mdlatlmddhava 
mentions Srisailam in the Andhra country as the most important 
sanctuary of the Kapalikas. K..A. Nilakanta Sastri^®® has shown 
that the Kalamukha sect was very powerful in many parts of 
Southern India in between the ninth and eleventh centuries 
A.D. The worship of Siva as Kapalesvara was also widely 
prevalent in the seventh century A.D. as proved by the Nirmand 
(Kangra District, Punjab) and Igatpurl (Nasik District, Maha¬ 
rashtra) Copper plate inscriptions^®^ of Maharaja Mahdsdmanta 
Samudrasena and Nagavardhana respectively. 


Destruction of Dak^a's sacrifice 

The description of the terrific (ghora) aspects of Rudra-Siva 
will remain incomplete if we do not mention the story of Daksa- 
yajna-nasa. That Siva was regarded as an outsider standing 
apart from the other Vedic gods may appear from this episode. 
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The kernel of the story is that Daksa Prajapati invited all the 
gods to participate in the sacrifice performed by him, but ex¬ 
cluded his son-in-law Rudra-Siva due to his outlandish, unsocial 
and unorthodox behaviour. Sati, the daughter of Daksa and 
wife of Rudra-Siva, went uninvited to attend the sacrifice, and 
gave up her life on her father insulting her and reviling Siva in 
her presence. Siva became furious at this and shot the sacrifice 
with an arrow so that its embodied form fled as a deer. Siva 
broke Savitr’s arms, kicked out Pusan’s teeth, knocked out 
Bhaga’s eyes, paralysing all the assembled gods who failed to 
honour him. He was assisted in this task by Virabhadra and 
other spirits born of his hair-pits. 

The nucleus of this mythology is to be found in the Vedic 
literature. We have already seen that the Rgvedic tradition about 
the incestuous relation of a father with his daughter was elaborated 
in the Satapatha.^^^Taudya,^^^ Aitareyd^^^ Brahmanas, where 
Rudra pierced Prajapati for this crime. In the Tamiya Mahdbrah- 
mana^^^ it is related that the gods were sharing among them¬ 
selves the animals [sacrificed to them in the ceremonies], but 
they avoided Rudra[inthis sharing]. In the GopatliciBt'dhniano}^'^ 
we are told that Prajapati, while performing a sacrifice, did not 
oflfer the requisite share of offerings to Rudra who thereupon 
‘seizing and piercing it {yaj^^ci) cut off a portion from it . A look 
at it made Bhaga blind and Pusan toothless. 

The Ramayana^^^ has the story in its simplest form. Siva is 
simply said to wound the gods with his bows, without any re¬ 
ference to either Virabhadra or Uma, wife of Siva. In the Maha- 
bhdrata the story is related thrice^^*^ where the wife of ^iva is 
only responsible for pointing out to Siva Daksa s impertinence, 
but she is neither Daksa’s daughter, nor did she die. In the 
Santi-parvan we have Dadhici—a staunch votary of Rudra- 

188. I. 7.4.1; II. 1.2.9. 

189. VIII. 2. 10. 
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^iva—warning Daksa in a rather lengthy speech about the 
impudence of his decision in not inviting Rudra-Siva for the 
sacrifice. Daksa replied: “True it is that there are many Rudras 
numbering eleven, who wear spirally braided matted locks of 
hair, and who hold trident in their hands; but I do not know 
of MaheSvara”.^®® Here is a clear attempt to distinguish between 
Vedic Rudra and post-Vedic Rudra-Siva. 

The Puranas reproduce the story with many embellishments. 
The variants of the episode told in Sivaite Ri/ra/m tend to insert 
references to Rudra-Siva’s almighty power as creator, preserver 
and destroyer; for example, in the Vayii Piirdna the gods attend¬ 
ing Daksa’s sacrifice took Rudra-Siva’s permission beforehand. 
In the Linga Purdna^^^ Visnu is beheaded. The Bhdgavata 
Purdm^^’’ on the other hand, refers to the cause of Daksa’s 
neglect of Rudra-Siva by citing the following story; In an 
assembly of gods all present showed their respect to Daksa- 
Prajapati' by rising from their seats when he came in, but 
Brahman and Mahadeva did not. Daksa was willing to pay 
respect to Brahman; but he was offended with the insolence of 
his son-in-law and censured him before the other guests so that 
Rudra-Siva departed in a rage. The followers of Rudra-Siva 
were cursed and were declared by Bhrgu as heretics and oppo¬ 
nents of the true scriptures.^®® 

We have the story in a slightly modified form in the Kumdra- 
sambhava^^^ of Kalidasa where Sati, the wife of Siva and 
daughter of Daksa, abandoned her body owing to the insult 
offered by her father. 

Thus we see that the two strains of the legend, as found in 
the Vedic literature, namely, Prajapati insulting’ his dauc^hter 
and disregarding Rudra-Siva have been very ‘cleverly accom 
modated’®®® in the later literature, and the Pauranic account of 
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the blinding of Bhaga’seyes and the breaking of Pusan’s teeth 
are pointedly mentioned in the Brahmanas. 

Associates 

In the Vedic literature Rudra is surrounded by a plurality of 
Rudras or Maruts, called his ganas and pramathas. He thus 
appears as the leader of troops. The Maruts are often graphically 
depicted in the Vedic literature as young warriors, armed with 
spear and battle-axes, wearing helmets, decked with golden orna¬ 
ments and riding on golden cars which gleam with lightning. 
But in the Epics and the Puranas, the Pari^adas or associates ot 
Rudra-Siva have become increasingly repugnant and obnoxious 
and are said to be his manifold forms. They are now dwarfish, 
pot-bellied, cock-faced, long-necked, big-eared, with deformed 
organ of sex, fiercely energetic, gigantic in size and outlandishly 
dressed.'oi Siva is the lord of ghosts (bhutas) and is called 
Bhutesvara. The Maukhari chiei Anantavarman installed in the 
fifth century A.D. an image of Bhutapati in one of the caves of 
the Nagarjuni hills.^o^ True, we have in the ^atapatha-^^ and 
Aitareyar^^ Brahmanas the story how the gods out of their most 
fearful forms fashioned a divine being called Bhutavat (that is 
Rudra) to punish Prajapati for his incestuous deeds. But the 
term. bhuta^ meaning in Sanskrit ‘formed’ or ‘created , is in the 
earlier sacred literature applied to the powers of Nature, and 
even to deities.^o^ in fact, the bhutas (ghosts), as associates of 
Rudra-Siva is a post-Vedic development. The two notable asso¬ 
ciates of Siva, that is, Bhrngin and Mahakala were so named 
as the former was as black as bee and the latter as dark coloured 
as pressed collyrium.^°® 
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Rudra and the Sun 

In the Vedic literature Rudra is identified with Agni and, in 
some passages of the Rgveda, Agni is identified with the sun.“°" 
The Mahcibhdrata-^^ and the Kurnuir^^ Padniar^^ and Garuda'"^^ 
Purdnas describe Siva and Surya as identical. In the Matsya 
Purdna-^‘^ both occur in the compound Ravi-Sahkaraii. The 
composite icons combining in them features of Surya and Siva — 
as Marttanda-Bhairava—are not rare in Indian art. 

Again, the Sun in the course of the year travels through the 
eight constellations of the Zodiac. Curiously enough the refiec- 
tion of this idea is traced in the later literature, though in a 
different sense.In Kalidasa’s Abhijhanasdkwuakr^'^ and 
Mdlavikdgniniitrd-^^ Siva is described as astannlrti or astatanu 
(eight-bodied), and the eight forms are: earth, water, light, wind, 
space, sacrificer, sun and moon.-^® In the Matsya Purdnor^'^ the 
presiding deities of these eight forms are as follows: Sarva of the 
earth, Pasupa of the fire, Ugra of the sacrificer, Rudra of the 
sun, Bhava of the water, Isana of the wind, Mahadeva of the 
moon and Bhima of the space. 

Trimurti 

Historically the most important fact is the rapprochement: 
of two rival sects—the Saivas and the Vaisnavas. The Mahd- 
bhdrata contemplates Visnu in the form of Siva, and Siva in 
the form of Visnu—Harirudraor Harihara—a dualism antecedent 


Iconography of Minor Hindu and Buddhist Deities (Ph.D. dissertation Patna 
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to trinitarianisni.-^® In the Matsya Piiranar^^ we have a vrata, 
suggested by Anaupamya, the wife of Bana, where Had and 
Sankara are recommended for being jointly worshipped. The 
Maliiinnahstotra of Puspadanta is interpreted as applying to both 
Hari and Hara. The Skanda^--^ Bliagavata^^‘^'^ Siva,-— Linga,—^ 
ydyu'—-^ Piircmas relate various stories how Siva and Visnu were 
combined into one. It took place possibly for the lirst time in 
Indian art in the Kusana age, as proved, by a coin of Huviska, 
where the figure of Siva is shown as having in the hands a cakra, 
along with trisida and vajrar-^ 

This dualism prepares the doctrine of Trimurti which is often 
regarded as of a much later date.--® The Mahabhdrata—’^ seeks 
to unite the gods of the three important theistic sects and teaches 
that in the form of Brahman he creates, in the form of Purusa 
(Visnu) he preserves and in the form of Rudra (Siva) he destroys. 
This affords the inspiration for the Ekd miirtis-trayo devdh of the 
Matsya Purdna—^ which is variously interpreted. We can trace 
the idea, however, to the Maitri Upanisad'-^^ though the part of 
the Upanisad in which it occurs is regarded as a late addition.-®® 
The same triad is also found in other early texts. The nucleus of 
the idea of trimurti is also to be found in t\\QRgveda representing 
Agni as having three forms : Sun in the sky, lightning in the 
aerial waters, and fire on the earth.Keith points out that in 
the Rgvedic prayers such as ‘May Surya protect us from the 
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sky, Vata from the air, Agni from the earthly regions’, appears 
a tendency to reduce all the gods to manifestations of 
three chief deities, each representative of one of the three 
divisions, sky, air and earth. 

MarshalF^^ thinks that the three-faced proto-Siva of the 
Mohenjodaro seal may be a syncretic form of three deities rolled 
into one. Again, the conception of the triad or trinity is a very 
old one not only in India but also in other parts of the world. 
In Mesopotamia, such triads as those of sin, Shamash and Ishtar, 
or of Anu, Enlil (Bel), and Ea were long antecedent to the 
Aryans. 

Natesa Aiyar^^-i describes a Gandhara relief as a three-headed 
and six-armed Trimurti, the head to the proper right being that 
of Visnu and the one to the proper left being that of Brahman, 
and the central head is that of Siva. Adoration to Hari-Hara- 
Hiranyagarbha or to Hara-Narayana-Brahman are recorded in 
some early Kadamba inscriptions of the fifth and sixth centuries 
A.D. It will be of interest to note that the famous oft-reproduced 
Trimurti image of the cave-shrine at Elephanta is taken by both 
Gopinatha Rao^^s and Stella Kramrisch-^® as a representation of 
the Mahesamurti of Siva. 

As a healer god 

We have seen that the twofold aspect of Rudra is well sum¬ 
marized in the Vedic literature. On the one hand, he is armed 

232. Loc. cit., RV, X. cl. viii. 1. 

233. M/C, Vol. I, p. 53. 
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with a ‘cow-slaying’ and ‘man-slaying’ missile; on the other 
hand, as the sender of diseases,he is best qualified to cure it. 
His healing powers are mentioned in the Rgveda-^^ and Atharva- 
veda-^^ with great frequency and he is styled, like his later 
counterpart Siva-Pahcanana, the most eminent of physicians. 
The jcdasa, his distinctive remedy, is shown by the Atharvan 
ritual-'^® to be cow’s urine, the medicinal use of which goes back 
to Indo-Iranian times, as goomaeza is prescribed in the 
The Maruts, as children of Rudra, have pure, salutary, and 
beneficent remedies, which they are asked to bring from various 
places.-•*- 

Rudra and Soma 

We have reasons to believe that one of the drugs by means of 
which the Vedic Rudra cured the afflicted and even raised up 
the dead, was Soma, the elixir of immortality.--*® The Soma plant 
grew on the slopes of mountains, specially the Munjavat,-*-* 
beyond which Rudra was entreated to depart.®-*® We have a hymn 
in the J^gvcda^*^ where Soma and Rudra are jointly implored. In 
the Atliarvavcda~^^ Rudra and Soma are requested together to 
drive away the hostile disease. In the Taittiriya Samhita~'^^ Rudra 
is described as the ‘lord of the Soma plant. In fact, in later 
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literature Soma and Rudra came to be identified. The Katyayana 
Sraiita Sutra”^^ states that the earn for Soma-Rudra is a cure for 
leprosy. There is an attempt now to show that Soma is mushroom. 

In some of the latest hymns of the Rgveda--'^ Soma begins to 
be somewhat obscurely identified with the moon.-^* In t\\Q Atharva- 
veda-'^- and the Yajurveda this identification is explicit and in the 
later Vedic literature a commonplace occurrence. In several 
places of the Rgveda-'^^ Soma is addressed as Indit, which means 
‘moon’ in later literature. In one passage of the Rgvedu'--'* at 
least the waning of the moon is caused by the gods drinking up 
nectar (amrta). This somewhat remarkable coalescence of Soma 
with the moon must have started from the exaggerated terms in 
which the Rgvedic bards describe the celestial nature and brilli¬ 
ance of Soma.-55 In the Chdndogya Upani^ad,-^^ the Maruts have 
Soma at their head. However, when Rudra rose into prominence 
and became the great Rudra-Siva, the Moon, that is the deified 
Soma, was placed upon his head; and stories—suitable to his 
new exalted position as Somanatha, Candrasekhara, Candramauli, 
Candracuda—were invented to account for it. It recalls the sove¬ 
reignty which was assigned to him when the moon was recovered 
from the depths of the ocean. The Puranas-^’ record how Candra, 
due to the curse of Daksa approached Siva who gave him an 
abode on his forehead. In Sudraka’s Mrcchakatika-'''^ Siva had 
to place the moon on his head to allay the burning effect of 
poison which he had drunk during the churning of the Ocean. 


Rudra and the Gahgd 

Through the matted locks of Rudra-Siva flows the heavenly 
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Ganges (also known as Jahnavi, Bhagirathi and Harasekhara). 
Though mentioned twice in the Rgveda-"^^ the Gangci does not 
appear to be a well-known or important stream in the Rgvedic 
period. In the Yajurveda and Atharvaveda we find no references 
to the Ganga at all.-®® The name Gangci is in all likelihood of 
Austric origin and the original meaning of the word is still pre¬ 
served in its modern Bengali equivalent gang, gdn which means 
‘any river or water-channer.-®^ In the Rdniayana^^- we have that 
famous mythology of the origin of Ganga and how the royal 
saint Bhagiratha, descendant of Sagara, induced the celestial 
Ganga to come down from heaven and how Siva caught the 
river and compelled her to circle for ages in the labyrinth of his 
matted locks to check the impetus of her fall and ultimately 
allowed her to flow to the sea and purify the ashes of the sons of 
Sagara. We have another account of her descent in the Mdrkan- 
deya, Vdyii and Matsya Pitvcinas,-^^ and in the Malidblidrata-^'^ 
the great heroes Bhisma and Santanu were associated with her. 
However, the Gangadhara aspect of Siva is well exemplified in 
the sculptures hailing from the Gangaikondacolapuram temple. 

Some scholars-®^ suggest that Siva’s connection with Ganga 
was partly due perhaps to Iranian influence on Indian religion 
because the close companionship which existed between Anahita 
and Mithra bears a striking resemblance. But the hypothesis is 
not very convincing. 


Weapons 

The Epico-Pauranic Rudra-Siva finds, rather, a closer parallel 
in Teshub—a god worshipped by th^ ancient Hittites in Western 
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Asia in the second millennium B.C."®® Among other important 
common features of the two deities, we may note here the martial 
equipments of the two. The distinctive weapon of this storm god 
Teshub is the three-pronged thunderbolt;-®’ and Siva is also 
armed with the rmi7/a or trident, which is just a tribal insignia 
and found as a type on the coins of the Sibis, Vemakis, Audum- 
baras and others. In the Vedic literature Rudra is invariably 
represented as an archer with drawn bow and sharp pointed 
arrows,^®® spear,^®® thunderbolt®’® and club.®”. But danda, ankusa, 
sula, parasu, Khatvanga and other curved weapons, in opposition 
to straight Aryan swords,®’® are found in the hands of Epico- 
Puranic Siva to represent his terrible aspects. In the representa¬ 
tion of Teshub at Malatia, he stands on a bull and bears bow 
and thunderbolt as weapons.®’® In the procession in the sacred 
gallery at Boghaz Koui his weapons are the trident and mace 
and in the Zinjerli sculpture Teshub is a bearded god armed with 
trident and dagger.®’-* 

Marshall®’® thinks that the horned-headdress of proto-Siva at 
Mohenjodaro took the form of trisfda or trident in later days 
and in that guise continued to be a special attribute of Siva 
signifying the three aspects of the god as Creator, Destroyer and 
Regenerator. The Rudras, a sect of the Saivites had the trident 
branded on their forehead; the Jangamas, another sect, bore it 
on the head.®’® 
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Ksetrapala 

In the Rgveda, Ksetrasyapati, ‘lord of the field’, is besought to 
grant cattle and horses and to confer prosperity.In the 
Vdjasaneyi lord of the fields and he exists 
in the soil and in the threshing floor.-"^ In the Atharvavedd^^^ 
we have a hymn which is redolent of fields, plants and ploughing 
and calls upon the ‘lord of the field’. The Hirauyakesui^^^ and 
Apastambiya Grhyasutras^^^- prescribe sacrifices to Ksetrapati. In 
Aufrecht’s Catalogus Catalogorum,-^^ we have references to two 
works relating to the manner of worshipping Ksetrapala.The 
Dravidian god Bhumiya—another form of Siva—is also known 
as Ksetrapala.-®^ According to the Linga Purdna, Ksetrapala is 
an incarnation of Siva who, for the welfare of the world, assumed 
the form of a child, suckled the breast of Kali and drank off in 
that manner her wrath and indignation. The energy thereby 
infused into the system made him the protector of the field and 
he had eight forms.-®® In the Skanda Purcina-^'^ we have another 
account, that is. how Siva in his child-form created sixty-four 
Ksetrapalas from his mouth with the aim of removing fear of the 
gods from Kali. In fact, the cult of Ksetrapala who is always 
nude, is highly popular amongst the common folk of India who 
are connected with agriculture. 

Musician and Dancer 

The Epico-Pauranic Rudra-Siva is a great musician {gita-sila 
and gita-vadya-rata) and a Nataraja. The ancestor of Nataraja is 
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wala, V.S., Siva Mahddeva : The Great God, Varanasi, 1966. 

287. Kumdrika Khanda, 62. 16. 
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to be found in the Harappa civilization.-®® Although in the 
B-gveda-^^ we have a faint allusion of the dance and music of 
Rudra, yet it was only in the post-Vedic Siva that the above two 
features are prominent. The Ttiinbci-Viiid, is now his favourite 
instrument.He is often pictured as holding a dimjima (a small 
drum)and tamburd, the instrument, thedrone of which is identified 
with the mystic syllable It is believed that in Indian music 

there are six rcigas, each rdga had six rdginis. Of the six rcigas 
five are said to have come from Siva’s mouth, and one from his 
spouse Parvatl. In the Brhaddhanna Pwdna,-^- Siva sings a song 
in praise of Visnu, which ultimately gave rise to the Ganges. As 
a great teacher yoga, vind (music) and jTulna and an exponent 
of sdstras {vydkhydnamurti) Siva is known by the name of 
Daksinamurti in Indian art which is mostly south Indian in 
character.2®® The dance of Siva, according to the Puranas, took 

288. Marshall, J., MIC, Vol. I, p. 46. 

289. I. 43.4. 

Siva is a cosmic dancer, and in the words of Kosambi, D.D., (Myth 
audReality,^on)}o3.y, 1962, p. 4) “a dance by the tribal medicine-man or witch¬ 
doctor is essential in most primitive fertility rites”. Upadhyaya, P. (Female 
Images in the Museums of U.P. and their Social Background, Varanasi, 1978, 
p. 165) thinks that the life of divinities is nothing but a reflexion of the life of 
man and as such dancing is natural equally with them. Upadhyaya wonders, 
‘Why the Indian treatises on music take pains to ascribe the invention and 
origin of dance to Siva.. ..’ 

290. Vayu Pur ana, 24. 142-43. 

Sivaramamurti, C. (Nataraja in Art, Thought, and Literature, New 
Delhi, 1976, p. 169, fig. 4) points cut an early terracotta image of Siva as 
Vinddhara, belonging to the Suhga period, Second Century B.C. 

Sivaramamurti, in his other recent monumental work. The Art of 
India, New York, 1977, also exposes the Vinddhara with Devi from Lakha- 
mandal, ‘a very-early and exquisite figure, far outshines several others, though 
the expression of the same theme in the Vijayalayacholisva temple at Narta- 
malai is very charming.’ (p. 80). 

291. Clements, E., ‘'Music (Indian)’ in ERE, Vol. IX, p. 46. 

292. Sivagdnam, II. 44. 

293. For the Vydkhydnamurti of Siva, see Long J.G., ‘Siva as Promul¬ 
gator of Traditional Learning and Patron Deity of the Fine Arts’ in ABORI, 
52 (1972), pp. 67-80. 

To quote Sivaramamurti, C. (The Art of India, New York, 1977, p. 
78): “Shiva as the Lord of Wisdom has two forms—LakulisaandDakshina- 
murti. Lakulisa is found in northern temples (fig. 268), while Dakshinamurti 
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its origin from the manner in which he sought to curb the pride 
of the sages of the Taraka forest. 

The NrtyamOrtis of Siva^^-^ are found in all parts of India, but 
it had many well-marked varieties in southern India. The 108 
kinds of dance carved on either side of a gopura in the Chidam¬ 
baram temple of Nataraja correspond to a great extent with the 
108 dance-modes as described by Bharata in his Natyasastra. 

Such was the great and composite god Siva of the Epic and 
Pauranic times round whom the cult developed. The pre-Aryan 
Father-god, and a large number of local or village deities, 
amalgamated with Vedic Rudra, gradually came to be, as Rudra- 
Siva, a great force in the composite religiotis life of Ancient 
India. 

appears in the Southern shrines. In the South Lakulisa is represented in a 
long carving at Tiruvottiyur, which was commissioned in a spirit of connois- 
seurship by the appreciative Rajendra after his conquest ofKalinga. V^hile 
Lakulisa is represented in the west at Modhera in Gujarat, in the north at 
Payar in Kashmir, and in the east at Bhuvaneshwar in Orissa, Dakshinamurti 
in several forms occurs throughout the South.” 

294. For the Nrtyamurti of Siva, see Sivaramamurti, C., Nataraja in Art, 
Thought, and Literature, New Delhi, 1976. For the images of Nataraja as a 
visual embodiment of A§tamurti, or the eight realities, see pp. 25ff. In the 
words of Sivaramamurti, ‘Siva’s dance is only the dance rendering of himself’ 
(p. 4). 

For Siva’s Dance, see also: 

Ghosh, Oroon, The Dance of Shiva and other Tales from India, New 
York, 1965. 

Leeuw, G. van der. Sacred and Profane Beauty: The Holy in Art, Weiden- 
feld and Nicolson, 1963, Part I, ‘Beautiful Motion’. 

Coomaraswamy, A.K., The Dance of Shiva, New York, 1953. 

Moore, Albert C., Iconography of Religions: An Introduction. London, 
1977, points out that the fusion of both destructive and creative aspects found 
characteristic expressions in the Nataraja images. In the words of 
Moore, “A classic synthesis was reached with the type of ‘dancing Shiva’ 
developed in the bronze images of South India from the tenth century. 
It may well be that this, along with other features of Shiva, derives from 
the ancient pre-Aryan cultic and sculptural forms which re-emerged in 
the Dravidian south. The dance itself is the most elemental form of reli¬ 
gious expression, requiring only the movement of the human body, and 
represents the primal unity of religion and the arts.” (p. 117). 

Dehejia, y., {Early Stone Temples of Orissa,'Nc,^NT>Q\)x\, 1979) observes 
that all the early Nataraja images in Orissa have the peaceful form (p. 60). 

Zimmer, H., Myths and Symbols in Indian Art and Civilization, New 
York, 1962, pp. 151-57. 
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(iii) Siva’s Admission to the Brahmanical Pantheon 

The story of the admission of Siva to the Brahmanical 
pantheon is part of the bigger story of the absorption of non- 
Aryans, after conflict and compromise, into the Aryan society. 
The Indian people is a ‘Mixed people, in Blood, in Speech and 
in Culture’^ of the four ‘races’, namely, Austro-Asiatics, 
Mongoloids, Dravidians and Aryans. Similarly, the cult of Siva 
accommodated multifarious Aryan and pre-Aryan faiths and 
beliefs ranging from the Austric notions of Phallus and Zoomor- 
phicdeities (particulary the Bull and Serpent cults), the Dravidian 
conceptions of a great Father God and a Mother Goddess, the 
institutions of Yoga, Piijci and Bliakti and both Austric and 
Dravidian myths and legends relating to petty godlings and 
hero-worship. Thus the concept of Rudra-Siva is an amalgam 
of the proto-Siva of the Harappa civilization, Rudra of the Vedic 
literature and several other gods conceived during the post- 
Vedic period. 

That Rudra did not comply with the ideal of a Brahmanic god 
even in the Vedic literature can be proved by a number of 
concurrent testimonies. 

In the Satanidriya section of the Yajurveda,- Rudra is closely 
connected with the artisan and craftsman classes and the Nisadas 
belonging to the Austric race. In the Atharvaveda ^ he is Eka- 
vrdtya, and the intimate relation of the non-sacrificing vratyas 
with the people of the Harappa civilization is tempting assump- 
tion.* In the Yajurveda Samhitas^^ and Satapatha Brahmana,^ 
Rudra is repeatedly entreated to depart beyond the Munjavat 
and according to the Atharvaveda,'^ Munjavat is the name of a 
people dwelling far away, perhaps beyond the pale of Aryandom®, 

1. Chatterji, S.K., Indianism and Indian Synthesis, Calcutta, 1962, 
p. 125. 

2. Vajasaneyi Sathhitd, XVI. 27. 

3. Book XV. 

4. Mukherjea, Radhakamal, A History of Indian Civilization, 1956, 
p. 123. 

5. Taittiriya Sathhitd, I. 8. 6. 2; Vdj. Sam., III. 61. 

6. II. 6, 2, 17. 

7. V. 22. 5. 7. 8. 14. 

8. Venkataramanayya, N., Madras, 1941, p. 22 . 
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to whom fever and other diseases are banished. In the Atharva- 
veda^ and Aitareya Brahmana,^° Rudra appears in black 
raiment and in some Brahmanas^^ the name of this ‘terrrible’ 
god is not sometimes directly mentioned out of fear. The dread¬ 
ful, fearful, un-Aryan characteristics of Rudra are in fact so 
prominent in the Brahmaijas that even the gods are afraid of 
him^2 lest he should destroy them.^® The place and time of the 
Sulagava sacrifice to Rudra, that is, at the outskirts of a village 
and preferably at midnight, as outlined in the Grhya-sutras,^* are 
particularly notable. The ^atapatha Brdhmana}^ Kdtydyana- 
^rauta-Sutra^^ and Sdnkhdyana Grhyasiitrd^'’ enjoin theworship- 
per of Rudra to touch purifying water afterperforming ceremonies 
relating to him. Due to his formidable character, Rudra is isola¬ 
ted from the other gods and the Paiicavimsa^^ and §atapathdS^ 
Brdhmanas represent him as crying for exclusion from sacrifice. 

That the god was not originally within the orthodox Brahma- 
nical pantheon perhaps due to his association with the non-Aryan 
tribes is again proved by the fact that in the Satapatha Brdhmaita-^ 
offerings are deposited to him at a cross-road which is known 
to be his favourite haunt. Cross-roads are universally believed 
to be the common resort of evil spirits and the Greek foreign 
goddess Hekate or the gods Hermes and Theoi Apopompaioi*^ 
and the Japanese phallic deity Saruta-hiko or Dosojin®^ are 
similarly worshipped at a place where four roads meet. In che 
Mrcchakatika we have a reference of the worship of iSiva and 

9. II. 27. 6; XI. 2. 18. 

10. V. 14. 

11. Aitareya, III. 33 and 34. 7; Satapatha, I. 7. 4. 3. 

12. Satapatha Brahmapa, IX. 1.1. 1-6. 

13. Macdonell, A.A., Vedic Mythology, Strassburg, 1897, p. 76. 

14. Asvalayaua,lW.^-, Sdnkhdyana, III. \l',Pdraskara, III. 8; Hirartya- 
kesi. III. 3. 8. 

15. II. 6. 2. 18. 

16. I. 10.14. 

17. V. 6. 1-2. 

18. VII. 9. 16. 

19. I. 7. 3. 1. 

20. II. 6. 2. 7. 

21. Hasnson, iM., Prolegomena to the Study of Greek Religion, second 
ed., pp. 8ff. 

22. Aston, W.G., Shinto, London, 1905, pp. 187-91, 306. 
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Karttikeya at such a crossing. Even now in the villages of West 
Bengal, the worship of Dharmaraja, who is sometimes identified 
with Yama, and sometimes as an incarnation of Siva, usually 
takes place near a cross-road. 

The Skanda Purdna says that leaves, flowers, fruits etc. 
become unfit for consumption when offered of Siva. Apologists 
have offered several ingenious explanations for this prohibition, 
such as a curse of his spouse Durga whom he did not give a 
share of the food offered to him ;-■* or the fear-* that the food 
offerings would come in contact with the poison in his throat, 
which he had swallowed during the churning of the ocean. How¬ 
ever, these cannot remove the suspicion that ^iva was not ori¬ 
ginally a god of the Brahmanical pantheon. The Epics and the 
Purapas record a large number of legends which express the 
hostility between the old-fashioned Brahmanas and the worship¬ 
pers of ^iva.2« The weak position of ^iva in the company of 
orthodox divinities is best exemplified in the south Indian 
Bhiksatanamurti of Siva, mythologically associated with the 
Kahkalamurti, in which a bell is tied to one of his legs and this 
reminds us of the fact that the Pariah untouchables of South 
India had to sound the bell before entering into a village of the 
Brahmins.^’ 

The cult of Siva expanded because of its catholic spirit and its 
power to assimilate or amalgamate the innumerable petty 
godlings of the ruder faiths who seem to have lent much of the 
coarser elements of their characters to giva and the process of 
this adoption is very often masked by a large number of legends 
or myths. The pre-Aryan Bull and Serpent cults were absorbed 
by Saivism by placing the Bull as diva’s mount and putting the 
snake about his neck, and the process necessarily led to the 
votaries of those cults becoming ultimately !§iva’s followers We 
have reserved a separate chapter to describe how the pre-Aryan 
phallus worshippers were associated with the cult of Siva. 


23. See Visvakosa, 1st ed., Vol. XVII, p. 258. 

24. Brahmavaivarta Pur ana, ^^^l^^^^j^fifnakhanda, Ch XXXVII 

25. Lingdrcana Tantra, 13th and 14th Patalas.' ' * 

» London, 1954, Vol. I., p. XXXVI; 

Rao, T.A.G., EHI, Madras, 1916, Vol. II, Part I, pp. 49-50 

J.A., Hindu Manners, Customs and Ceremonies, Oxford, 

1906, pp. 49-51. 
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It is instructive to note the gradual progression of the peasant 
godling Bhairava (Bhairon) vi^ho, from an attendant and re¬ 
presentative of ;§iva, ultimately metamorphosed into a form of 
Siva, although the epithet Svasva (“whose Horse is a Dog”) 
perhaps indicates his real origin,^® because carrion-eating ani¬ 
mals were despicable in Aryan eyes. In his malignant aspects, 
Siva closely corresponds with Aiyanar (‘honourable father’), a 
primitive tutelary deity of the fields, who is recognized by the 
incoming Aryans and later on came to be known as the son of 
Siva from MohinT form of Visnu.®® Khandoba or Kanhoba 
(‘sword father’), probably a deified non-Aryan hero who had 
close connection with the forest tribes of western India®® was 
later on promoti,d to be an incarnation of Siva. Murukan, 
the primitive Dravidian God of Youth, became ultimately 
Kumara or Karttikeya, the son of Siva.®^ Even the names Siva 
and §ambhu comt respectively from the old Tamil §ivan{Chivan) 
meaning ‘red’, and Chempu or Sembu meaning ‘red metal’®® as 
already referred to. 

Signor Gorresio®® expresses the opinion that Siva is a deity 
of the Cushite or Hamitic tribes who preceded the Aryans on the 
soil of India. The close connection of Siva with the non-Aryan 
Koch girls, like that of Krsnia with the Abhira women, even in 
comparatively late period, as we find in medieval Bengali liter¬ 
ature, no doubt resulted from his prior identification with a 


28. Rislay, Tribes and Castes of Bengal, Calcutta, 1891, Vol I, pp. 

79ff.; Crooke, W., Popular Religion and Folklore of Northern India, London, 
1896, Vol. I, p. 108. 

29. Oppert, G., Original Inhabitants of India, London, 1st ed., p. 105. 

30. Bombay Gazetteer, Vol. XVIII, pt. I, pp. 290, 413f. 

31. Srinivasa Aiyangar, P.T., Pre-Aryan Tamil Culture, Madras, 1930, 
pp. 126ff. 

Ganesa, another son of Siva, seems to have been originally a pre- 
Aryan sun-god. Not only the elephant-head shows his pre-Aryan origin, but 
the rat on which Gariesa rides is a totem of at least the Oraons. See Crooke, 
W., Popular Religion and Folklore of Northern India, Vol. I, pp. 8, 287; Ris- 
ley, H.H., op. cit. Vol. II, p. 113. 

32. Barnett, L.D., ‘Munda and Dravidian Languages’ in Linguistic Sur¬ 
vey of India, Vol. IV, pp. 279ff. 

33. Rd?ndyaija, Vol. X, p. 291, note 35; vide Muir, J., OST, Vol. IV, 
p. 411. 
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deity of the Hinduized Koch Tribes. In the Skancia Piirana^^ 
the other name of the spouse of Siva is Savari. The gradual 
approximation of the aboriginal Savaras*® to Hinduism is shown 
by their belief that by worshipping Siva they will be united with 
the god in future life.^" As the Savaras were Hinduized, their 
deity Budha Deo or Bad Raul became Bhairava, a form of 
Siva.®® Siva’s close association with the Indo-Mongoloid Kirata 
tribes is evident in the well known Kiratarjuna episode. In the 
Brahmanda Purdna,^° Siva appeared to Parasurama in the guise 
of a hunter and Parasurama made an image of this deity of the 
hunting folks and continued his austerities when the lord 
blessed him with his wish. 

Demonolatry appears in the Vedas as an opposite force hostile to 
the orthodox gods.*® But ultimately Brahmanism was forced to co¬ 
me to terms with it and the fusion of the two opposite faiths mani¬ 
fested itself in the acceptance by the priests of the devils, demons 
and goblins as the followers or assistants of the already recog¬ 
nised gods.** Thus Siva, due to his great power of absorbing 
kindred spirits and godlings of the popular creed, became ulti¬ 
mately ‘lord of goblins’ or Bhutesvara or Bhutapati. Virabhadra 
whom Siva commissioned during Daksa’s sacrifice and who is 
particularly noted for his un-Aryan ghastly appearance, is 
perhaps a Dravidian deity merged into Saiva pantheon. The 
ghost companions of Siva resemble the characteristics of the 
primitive Vetala of south India who haunted cemeteries and 
animated dead bodies attended by troops of imps.*® It is interest- 

D-C., Studies in the Religious Life of Ancient and Medieval 
India, 1971, p. 29. 

35. Mahesvara, 35. 

36. Muir, J., OST, Vol. II, 1860, p. 381. 

37. Fawcett, F., in JRAS, Bombay branch, Vol. I, 1886, p 24^ 

38. Crooke, W., op. cit., Vol. I, pp. 119ff. 

39. III. 23. 7-62. 

horned archer on the copper tablets of Mohenjodaro is none 
but Siva himself.—See Marshall, J., MIC, Vol. Ill, pi. CXVII, 16. 

40. Macdonell, A.A., Vedic Mythology, 1897, pp. 1561T. 

41. Max Muller {Contributions to the Science of Mythology, 1897, Vol. 
I, p. 212) and J. Muir {OST, Vol. II, pp. 380flr.) however, deny that the Vedic 
Aryans borrowed the idea of evil spirits from the aborigines of India. 

42. See the Vetala-pancavimsatikd in Somadeva’s Kathd-Saritsdgara. 
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ing to note that, as the guardian of a village, the Vetala is rep¬ 
resented in a stone smeared with red paint in the top of which 
a human face is depicted, and in the pre-historic stone circles 
the centre stone represented Vetala and the surrounding pillars 
his attendants.^^ In fact, Siva’s power of absorption is so great 
that any male tribal deity is easily identifiable with him. 

Siva might be a deified human being, the hero or lord 
of the Sivas, and this conception of deification is of non- 
Aryan origin. But we have not enough material to sketch 
a complete biography of this hero-god. In the Epics 
and the Purclnas, he leads a very ordinary life in human 
fashion. In the Vamana Piirana^^ he is homeless and a 
constant wanderer with his wife from forests to hills. In the 
Brahmauda Purana'^^ he is not ashamed to live a pretty long 
time in his father-in-law’s house whereby Meru insulted him as 
poor and useless. The love-quarrel on trivial matters between 
Siva and Parvati is to be found in the Raindyaua and Mcihd- 
bharata^^^ XhQ Matsya,^^^ Skanda^^ Purdnas and in a 

big mass of literature of later days. A great many of the Epic 
and Puranic myths and legends associated with his life are • of 
pre-Aryan antiquity. With the gradual Aryanisation of the vast 
pre-Aryan people through blood, speech and culture there came 
^'the inevitable commingling of the legends and traditions of 
two races united by one language, a commingling which has now 
become well-nigh inextricable.”^® 

The attempt to admit Siva is to be found even from the early 
Vedic period. The immigrant Aryans who first tried force had 
ultimately to adjust with the original inhabitants^^ and the 

43. Bombay Gazetteer, Vol. XVIII, pt. I, pp. 291, 553; Vol. XXIV, p.415. 

44. VIII. 48-61; sec Kennedy,'!., Ancient and Hindu Mythology, London, 
1831, p. 293. 

45. III. 31. 35ff.; see Parana Index, Vol. II, p. 672. 

46. Ward, W., A View of the History, Religion and Literature of the Hin¬ 
dus, Serampore, 1818, Vol. II, p. 179. 

47. 155. 1-2. 

48. Mdhesvara, 34th chapter. 

49. P/7/*v^ 7, 12th chapter. 

50. Chatterji, S.K., Indo-Aryan and Hindi, 1960, p. 56. 

51. “When a country is successfully invaded by a new religion, the old 
gods are not immediately dismissed from being. Their existence is still recog- 
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Vedic period witnessed this process of absorption of pre-Aryans 
and their deity and the onward march of Rudra-Siva from a 
minor to a major position. His identification w'ith a host of 
Vedic deities—namely, Agni, Indra, Prajapati, Vayu and others 
—facilitated this process. Although in Indian religion epithets 
of one god are freely transferred to the other, still, in the eight 
names ascribed to him in the Satapatha,^- Kausitaki^'-' and ^clfi- 
khayana^^ Brahmanas, in the Satamdriya (enumeration of the 
hundred names) hymns of the Yojiirveda'^^, in the .Sivasalicisi'anci- 
tnastotra (enumeration of the thousand names) of the later liter¬ 
ature we easily discern the process of Siva’s gradual admission 
and supremacy. In the Paiicavinisa Brdliniciiia^’^ we have allusion 
to the admission of the followers of Siva in the Brahmanical fold 
by allowing them to recite some Vedic verses. We have here the 
Vratya-stomas by means of which the Vratyas became eligible 
for social intercourse with the Brahmanical order.^^ The Aiiiar- 
vaveda perhaps speaks of a period when the admixture of the 

Aryans and non-Aryans through blood and culture had already 

started and the mystic glorification of the Ekavrutyass is a great 
pointer in this respect. ^ 

Saivism, like Hinduism in its present form, involves a double 
framework—the Nigama and Agoma, the smrti, that is, ‘tradition’ 
and sruti, that is, direct revelations from Siva to Parvati. The 
Nigama stands for the Veda and Vediinta. The Saivas advocate 
not only Ved_ic Kannakdnda but the Aryan world of ideas. Al- 
Agamas stand for pre-Aryan tradition of Yoga and 
hakti, they are not always positively hostile to the Vedas. In 
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the Karma Purdna^^ the sage Svetasvatara is said to have foua- 
ded the Pasupataorder and Siva is even made to say: ‘'Oh 
Brahmanas, my form is the Vedas”.But there are twenty-eight 
branches of the Agania, each of which has got a number of the 
Updgama, the total number of texts reaching about two hundred. 
The genesis of the declaration of the non-Vedic pseudo-scrip¬ 
tures of the heterodox school by Siva himself is to be found in 
the Kdrfiia^^ and Vardha^- Purdnas where the story of Gautama 
is told. The story runs thus:— 

Once upon a time the sage Gautama entertained in his her¬ 
mitage at Daruvana a number of ascetics badly affected by a 
severe draught and famine and requested them to stay for 
some years even when the famine was over. But the ungrateful 
guests, being very much eager to go home, created a magic cow 
and by their trick ultimately made the host responsible for the 
death of the cow which was a great sin and left the hermitage on 
this pretext. Finally, Gautama saw through the plan and cursed 
the sage to be Veda-bdhya. The condemned and fallen sages 
praised Saiiikara through laukika stotras for immunity from sin 
and Siva finally compiled for their deliverance the delusive scrip¬ 
tures out of which sprang up the extreme offshoots of the 
Pasupatas, namely, the Kapalikas, the Kalamukhas and thou¬ 
sands of others’.®^ 

However, all the branches of the old tree of Pasupata Saivism 
have been fully Brahmanised, by being based partly on the 
authority of the Upanisads and partly on the doctrine of Saiva 
philosophy, into the cohesive components of a comprehensive 
synthesis. A host of great Rgvedic deities such as Indra, Agni, 
Varuna, Soma and others receded into the background; but a 
minor Rgvedic deity like Rudra, due to his fusion with the pie- 
Aryan proto-Siva and a large number of post-Vedic godlmgs, 
arose in majestic splendour as a supreme god in the Brahmanical 
pantheon. 


59. I. 14. 22ff. 

60. Kfirma Parana, II. 37. 148. 

61. I. 16, 95fF. 
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63. Hazra, R.C., Studies in the Upapuranas.yoX. II, 
161 n. See also Lorenzen, David N., The Kapalikas and 
lost Saivite Sects, 1972. 
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The grc3.t reluctance to acknowledae Siva's leaitiniate divine 
status finally produced a great commotion typified in the magni¬ 
ficent and pompous sacrifice of Daksa, where he was excluded. 
The Epic and Puranic account of the story of Daksa points out 
the mode of transition from a period of religion based on the 
'Vedic and upper-class supremacy to a period when it became 


necessary to recognise the phallic deity and deified heroes worship¬ 
ped by the outlying non-Aryan Nisadas, the Dasa-Dasyus, and the 
Kiratas, who were not allowed to enter into the Vedic world of 
earning and religion. The pre-Aryan divinity was ultimately 
recognised and dressed up to suit Brahmanical tastes. Frazer®-' 
has found that in some well-known Siva temples of south India, 
t e primitive “blood rites and drunken orgies are permitted to 

e revived yearly as a compromise with the aboriginal worship¬ 
pers whose primitive shrines were annexed” by the upper class 
ot he society. Dubois®® has cited some examples where the 
ntouchable Pariahs of south India have the prior riaht to enter 

folh.vrr and act as priests, and the Brahmanas 

follovv them. In fact, the history of the socio-religious life 'in 

dtstin Jntn T-"'" that 

and ttr^ Saivismare manifestly accretions of later Hinduism 
basic eLTf - ^ ® touch of sophistication, but the 

per Lut^r/'"^'? as certainly non-Aryan as seventy-five 
Indian culture is of non-Aryan origin. 

”'^'=^‘''"''"<1 inlo the fold of the 

hati^rstorv is ‘t fosai- 

■heLm ssion of d ' ; with 

numbeT “f A ™ ™ f B™»manieal pa,uheo., a large 

qutaTem rhe the re- 

snirit of -t Indo-Aryan religion and taste The 

rir w r^ 

64 i . , . of the concept of Harihara“ 

64. Saivism m EJiE, Vol. XI, p. 92. 

66 and Customs, Oxford, 1906 n. 58t 

See also Jadian People, Vol. I, 1957 p 164 

67. Thursto?-E 7 Dclhi,'^197r- 

p. 54. ■’ Tribes of S. India, Madras, 1909, Vol. I. 

conog]fphy^ofMin^^^^ and representations of Harihara, cf. 

PP. 133-140. * ^ J ^>adii and Buddhist Deities,'Hz.'t^T>'i\\\\,\<il'o, 
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and Triinurti where Siva is raised as one of the supreme triads — 
a concretisation of the historical process—although the germ of 
this concept of triad is probably traceable to the Harappa 
Civilization. 


CHAPTER II 


SIVA AND THE BULL 


(i) Representation of Siva as Bull on Ancient Indian Coins 

Since the Harappa civilization the bull is represented as if 
being worshipped. In the Rgveda'- Rudra himself is called a 
bull and we have definite numismatic data in support of the 
theriomorphic representation of Siva as a bull in ancient India. 
The custom of issuing coins with the representation of Siva in 

his three forms—theriomorphic, anthropomorphic and phallic_ 

by kings and chiefs and mint masters was very common in 
ancient India. 

It is interesting to note that not a single figure of the cow is 
seen on the punch-marked coins ,2 though the Kamadhenu was 
nown from very early days. The general absence of the buffalo 
on the ancient Indian coins is also remarkable .2 The figure of 

e bull IS found either with hump or without hump, standing 
or recumbent and is used as a type in ancient Indian coins.« 

of'fhe Indo-Greek rulers like Apollodotus in 
figure of a humped bull is fre¬ 
quently used to represent Siva in his theriomorphic forms Two 
cassical writers, Hesychiusand Stobaeus, prove that §iva was an 
^ject of worship among the people of North-Western India. 

ri Hesychius wrote that bull was worshipped by the Indians 
m Gandhara (Gandaros O Taiirokrates par Indois), he evidently 

1. II. 33, 8. 

2. JASB, XXX, 1934, 34N; Numismatic Supplement, No. XLV. 

3. Theobald, W., Copper Coins of Ancient India, 1st ed., p. 73. 

SK-. ‘The Tribal Coins of Northern India’ in JRASB, 
ivjb, Vol. II, 64N.; Numismatic Supplement No. XLVI—Article 335. 
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referred to the worship of Siva in this form.^ In fact, the bull 
design device on the coins of the early foreign rulers of North- 
Western India may represent Siva. 

It is most likely that the city of Puskalavati, the old capital 
of Gandhara (modern Peshawar region of Pakistan), had the bull 
form of Siva as one of its tutelary deities. This is indicated by a 
unique gold coin of an unidentified Indo-Scythian king contain¬ 
ing the figure of a bull on one side with the legends tauros and 
u^abha in the Greek and Kharosthi scripts above and below the 
device, both meaning ‘bull’, and on the other side a standing 
female figure holding a lotus with the kharosthi legend Pakha- 
lavatidevata (the deity of Puskalavati) on its two sides.® Cooma- 
raswamy identified the latter as Laksmi, but Banerjea rightly 
suggests that the goddess might stand for Ambika (Parvati), the 
consort of Siva, because the figure is presented in association 
with the theriomorphic form of Siva."^ Here we are indebted to 
Hiuen Tsang, who in his description of Puskalavati, says : 
“Outside the west gate of the city was a Deva Temple and a 
marvel-working image of the Deva”,® the word Deva here un¬ 
doubtedly is referring to Siva.® The ‘Bull’ can be shown to have 
been the distinctive badge of Puskalavati, and here the Greek 
artist, as Rapson^® observes, has represented in accordance with 
Greek ideas an Indian deity who was supposed to bear the form 
of a bull. In fact, Gandhara was the region where Siva was being 
worshipped in his bull form at the time of the Bactrian Greeks 
and afterwards.The theriomorphic form of Siva was not 
altogether forgotten during the rule of the Indo-Parthians and 

5. Banerjea, J.N., Religion in Art and Archaeology, Lucknow, 1968, 
p. 45. 

6. Banerjea, J.N., The Development of Hindu Iconography, Calcutta, 
1956, p. 257, PI. IX, fig. 7 (Discovered by Cunningham and now in the Bri¬ 
tish Museum). 

7. Loc. cit. 

8. Watters, On Yuan Chwang, I, p. 214. 

9. Banerjea, J.N., Pauranic and Tantric Religion, 1966, p. 77. 

10. Rapson, E.J., ed. The Cambridge History of India, Vol. I, 1962, 
p. 502. 

11. Banerjea, J.N., DHI, p. 236. cf. OTlaherty, W.D., ‘The Hindu Sym¬ 
bolism of Cows, Bulls, Stallions and Mares’ in Art and Archaeology Research 
Papers, no. 8, 1975, pp. 1-7. 
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the Kusanas, though the god began to be anthropomorphically 
represented. Even as late as the eleventh century A.D., the bull 
continued to appear on the coins of Gandharaas is proved by 
the ‘Bull and Horseman’ Coins of the Shiihis.’- 
The magnificent humped bull on the coins of Azes 1, Agileses 
I and Kadphises I unearthed at Taxila^^, evidently supports the 
identification of Siva in his animal form. Even in seals, with 
which we are not concerned here, Siva is represented as bull. 
Thus the humped bull appears on Rudraksita’s seals from 
Spooner’s find at Basarh' * with a globular object placed between 
the horns of the animal, and some scholars traced Sassanian 
influence on it. The Bhita seal No. 44, also depicting the 
standing bull witha round object between the horns, is no doubt 
interesting because in it the main device is flanked by a wheel 
in side elevation^® and ‘an uncertain symbol’ as Marshall points 
out. 

Tradition associates the city of Ujjayini with the worship of 
Siva and some coins found at that place contain the theriomor- 
phic, anthropomorphic and phallic forms of the deity as their 
devices.io The wide range of the circulation of bull-marked 
device coins in the extreme-northern, northern and north-western 
regions of the Indian subcontinent not only testify to the favou¬ 
rite theriomorphic representation of the divinity, but also the 
wide prevalence of the Saiva cult among the foreign potentates 
of the localities. 

Though Kaniska and Huviska were somewhat eclectic in their 
religious belief, still the emblem of Siva is found on their coins; 
but the notable point is that the deity is nowhere accompanied 
by the bull on this group of Kusana coins. On the other hand, 

on Vasudeva’s coins^s the bull is almost always placed behind 
the deity. 


12. Rapson, E.J., op. cit., p. 503. 

52, Nos.^,T9!lo,'^22 1912-13, pp. 45, 48, 

14. Banerjea, J.N., DHI, p. 180. 

Ibid., p. 184. 

Banerjea, J.N., Religion in Art and Archaeology, p. 45. 

Banerjea, J.N., Paurdnic and Tdntric Religion, p. 76. 

Whitehead, R.B., op. cit., pp. 187, 189-93, 197, 199, 200, 203, 208 
and coiresponding plates and figures. 
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17. 

18. 
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Kujula Kadphises issued a number of ‘Bull and Bactrion 
Camel’ type coins^® on the obverse of which the humped bull 
standing to right is found, bearing the issuer’s name with full- 
fledged imperial titles. Marshall^® ascribes the ‘Bull and Camel’ 
type of coins to Wema Kadphises and not to Kujula Kadphises. 
Again, the bull represented on the coins is associated with the 
Nandipada symbol; probably it is also a theriomorphic repre¬ 
sentation of 5iva.“^ 

That Vasudeva II, the Kusana monarch, was overthrown by 
the Sassanians is clear from the Kusano-Sassanian coins^^ which 
bear on the reverse ‘Siva and Bull’, the only type issued by the 
former. The successors of Vasudeva II also used on their coins 
the images of l§iva and bull. 

Let us now have a look on the tribal coinage. Sircar^^, obser¬ 
ves that the word Bhagavata, sometimes used in the legend of 
certain tribal coins in relation to a deity, has often been wrongly 
taken to be Bhagavata and as an epithet of the people who 
circulated the monetary issues, but that the Audumbara coins 
bearing the Prakrta legend, in both Brahmi and Kharosthi, 
indicating bhagavata mahMevasya rajarajasya^^ were issued in 

19. Gardner, P., British Museum Catalogue of Coins of the Greek and 
Scythic Kings of Bactria and India, 1886, pi. XXIII, fig. 7; Whitehead, R.B., 
op. cit., Vol. I, 1914, Kusana coin No. 18. 

20. Guide to Taxila, Vol. I, p. 68. 

21. Chattopadhyay, B,, The Age of the Kusanas, 1967, p. 29. 

22. Majumdar, R.C., and Altekar, A^S., The Vakataka-Gupta Age, 1946, 
p. 18. New researches by Soviet Archaeologists 6n Kusana coins brought to 
light close relations between Central Asia and India during the Kusana period. 
In the words of Bongard Levin, G.M., {Studies in Ancient India and Central 
Asia, Calcutta, 1971, p. 206) “The Kushan pantheon, amply represented on 
Kushan coins, attests to the spread of Zoroastrianism (current at that time 
in Central Asia) and its coexistence with the Indian religions of Buddhism and 
Saivism.” 

23. Studies in the Religious Life of Ancient and Medieval India, 1971, 
p. 86. 

24. Sircar, D.C. ‘Northern India After the Kushanas’ in The Age of 
Imperial Unity, Bombay, 1960, p. 161n. 

Scholars differ on the attribution of the Mahadeva coins which invari¬ 
ably bear the humped bull either on the obverse or on the reverse. According 
to one group {The Journal of the Numismatic Society of India, Vol. XXX, pp. 
61-67), the coins belong to the Vaimakis struck in the name of their favourite 
god Mahadeva or Siva in a critical period of their history. But Sircar treats 
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the name of the god Mahadeva. That the Audumbara coins 
were not issued by 2i Bhagavata or ‘a devotee of the god Visnu’, 
is quite evident from the representations among other Saiva 
symbols of the humped bull-^, the theriomorphic form of Siva. The 
bull on the Mahadeva coins is boldly conceived and well-executed 
and recalls its counterparts on the Indus seals and on the pillar 
at Rampurva.2® 

The Audumbara bull is a humped one and so is that of the 
Arjunayanas, Vemakis, Uddehikas, Yaudheyas, and the Raj- 
anyas. The bull before a particular curved object on the earliest 
coins of the Arjunayanas and Yaudheyas is identified by Allan-^ 
with Silinga. But the object has been taken to be a sacrificial 
altar.“® A comparison of this object with a similar one on the 
reverse of a Kanauj coin,“^ perhaps of Visnumitra, may lead 
us to conclude that in both cases the curved object is nothing 
but a yupd^^ or sacrificial post. Regarding the reverse of the 
Kanauj coin, Allan^^ remarks that it has “a horse apparently 
before a sacrificial post (jzTpa) and may commemorate an asva- 
medha sacrifice”. The bull before the yupa device represents 
the sulagava sacrifice.^^ 


these coins as belonging to the Audumbaras issued in the name of the god 
Mahadeva. The coins of the Audumbara chiefs Dharaghosa, Sivadasa and 
Rudradasa were also issued in the name of the same deity. To K.K. Dasgupta 
{The Audumbaras, 1st ed., p. 12) this Mahadeva was no other than the Audum¬ 
bara king or leader who struck a number of coins, both in copper and silver. 

of Coins of Ancient India in the British Museum, London, 
1^36, p. Ixxxiii) observes that the word Mahadeva is used either as a regal title 
or It may have been the name of a ruler when we have also a silver coin bearing 

r Religious Life of Ancient and Medieval 

India, 1971, p. 87. 

26. Dasgupta, K.K., A Tribal History of Ancient India—A Numismatic 
Approach, 1974, p. 61. 

27. Op. cit., p. 307. 

28. Banerjea, J.N., DHI, p. 109. 

29. Allan, J., op cit., p. 147, pi. XIX, 13. 

to III. 7.1 for an extensive treat- 
ment of everything regarding iht yupa, and also Ait. Br., VI. 1-3. 

31. Op. cit., p. xciv. 

32. Dasgupta, K.K., A Tribal History of Ancient India—A Numismatic 
Approach, 1974, p. 24. 
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The humped bull couchant before a Taurine symbol on the 
punch-marked coins raised controversy among scholars. This is 
an interesting example of the interchangeable characters of the 
symbols of Mithraism of Persia and ^aivism of India.^® In the 
Mithraic religion, the bull represents the sun®* so that the 
present symbol is capable of appearing to the worshipper of 
either Mithra or Siva. 

In another instance, the bull is couchant before an object 
which may be intended for a fish, whilst a similar symbol is seen 
over the bull’s rump. The small size of the symbol renders it 
difficult to determine what is really meant. It represents in rea¬ 
lity, to quote Theobald,®® “the ears of the bull, though the die- 
engraver himself may not have correctly understood the true 
meaning of the symbol, and failed accordingly to give it an 
intelligible character”. 

Some of the figures of bull, have either a Brahmi ma or a fish 
placed on the back or in front of it, reminding us of the symbols 
seen on the Mohenjodaro figures of bulls with some appendage 
in front.®® The figure of a bull is also a conspicuous symbol seen 
on some silver punch-marked coins.®’ 

In the ‘Elephant and Bull’ type coins of Vaimaki Rudravar- 
man, the humped bull is found with a symbol which cannot be a 
flower as suggested by Cunningham.®® It .has a similarity with 
the symbol on the Vrsni coins so that we may take it to be a 
cakra or discus.®® On the coins of the Uddehika*® prince we find 
the tree within railing in a horizontal line above the humped 
bull. Among the three groups of the Yaudheya coins, the ‘Bull 


33. Theobald, W., ‘Notes on some symbols found on the punch-marked 
coins’ in JASB, 1890, Nos. Ill and IV, p. 219. 

34. Loc. cit. 

35. Op. cit., p. 242, Fig. 17. 

36. JASB, XXX, 1934, Numismatic Supplement No. XLV, 42N, Fig. 
32, pi. IX. 

37. Ibid., Figs. 32, 32a-32d, pis. IX, XII-XVI, XIX and XX. 

38. Cunningham, A., Coins of Ancient India, London, 1891, p.l68, pi. 
IV fig. 15. 

39. Chakraborti, S.K., “The Tribal Coins of Northern India’ in JRASB 
II, 1936, p. 86. 

40. Ibid., p. 88. 
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and the Elephant’type“ is important for our purpose. As these 
are of rough workmanship and have some resemblance with the 
earlier coins of Kunindas and others. Smith'- assigns them to a 
date slightly before or after the Christian era. 

On the Rajanya coins the hump of the bull is not always 
distinct on all specimens due to the corroded condition.-*® The 
placing of the bull in a rayed circle in both the Rajanya and Agra 
coins« is interesting; it shows not only the sanctity enjoyed by 
the animal, but also a divine character attributed to it and the 
veneration of the tribes for the great god. '® The Malavas had 
all the three types, that is, with hump, without hump and recum¬ 
bent. The Naga bull is usually recumbent.-*® The circular legend 
on the obverse of a Naga coin from the Gwalior Museum, 
which has on the reverse a bull standing in front within dotted 
border, showing a globular mark between its horns, is read by 
some^’ as Maharaja Sri Vrsana[ga]: but should be Vrsabha as 
suggested by other numismatics.-*® Vrsabha might have been ‘the 
first ruler to strike the bull type coins amongst the Naga kings’, 
and his successors followed him, although the bull is almost 
invariably shown in profile on their coins.-*® 

Marshalh® points out that bull worship was at first perhaps an 
independent cult and only absorbed by Saivism at some later 
period. Even in the neolithic age in Southern India the bull is 
supposed to have been worshipped without any human or divine 


XXI 13 14 *nn ^^ 0 of Coins in the Indian Museum, Vol. I, pl- 
2-4. ’ ’ ’ ’ Cunningham, A., Coins of Ancient India, pl. VI, figs. 


42. CCIM, p. 165. 

43. Dasgupta, K.K., op, cit., p. 144. 

1908, pl. Coins in the British Museum, London, 

45. Dasgupta, K.K., op. cit., p. l 3 . 

335, Supplement No. XLVl—Art. 

22. Journal of the Numismatic Society of India, Vol. XV, pp. 121- 


2 ^ 7^9 The Coins of Vrishabha’ in JNSI, Vol. XVI, 1954, 

49. Loc. cit. 

50. Mohenjodaro and the Indus Chilisation, Vol. I, London, 1931, p. 72. 
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master to ride him.^^ Still, there cannot be much doubt in 
identifying the bull appearing on many coins as representing 
Siva; the best example of which is to be found on the coins of 
the Saiva Huna ruler Mihirakula who adopted the symbol of 
bull with the legend jayatii vr^ah on the reverse of his copper 
coins. 

Under the Guptas Saivism became a very' vigorous integrating 
movement although the Gupta emperors were devoted to Visnu. 
Maharaja Vainyagupta Dvadasaditya, whose association with 
the earlier members of the dynasty is not clear to us,^^ was descri¬ 
bed as ‘meditating on the feet of the Lord Mahadeva’ {Bhagavan- 
Mahddeva-pddanudhyata) in his copper-plate inscription^^ found 
at Gunaighar (Comilla District, Bangladesh) and the device of 
his coin and seal was the Vr^abha,^^ i.e. Siva himself in his 
theriomorphic form. Devagupta and his son Visnugupta,^® two 
of the later Gupta kings of Magadha, were Paramamdhesvaras,^’^ 
and the seal device (bull) of the Maukhari chiefs of Kanauj as 
well as the names of a good many of them, such as Isvara, 
Isana, etc., probably indicate their cult affiliation. 

The coins and inscriptions of some other Indian chiefs of the 
Gupta and early post-Gupta periods prove that the creed conti¬ 
nued to be patronised by many of them. Sasahka, king of Bengal, 
some members of the Pusyabhuti family, the Maitraka dynasty 
of Valabhi and most of the rulers of the Deccan, namely, the 
Brhatphalayanas, Anandas, Visnukundins, Vakatakas, Salahka- 
yanas, Kadambas and Eastern and Western Gahgas were great 
devotees of Siva and some of them issued bull type coins. As 
Saivism was the ‘dominant religion in different parts of the 
country in all ages of history’,^® the representation of the bull, 

51. Kosambi, D.D., The Culture and Civilisation of Ancient India, 1st ed., 
p. 170. 

52. Smith, V.A., CC/M, Vol. I; p. 236, pi. XXV, 5; Gardner,?., op. 
cit., p. 162, pi. XXIX, 15. 

53. For the suggestion that he was the son of Puru-gupta, cf IHQ, XXIV, 
p. 67. 

54. IHQ, VI, p. 40. 

55. Ibid., XIX, p. 27. 

56. CII, III, p. 215. 

57. F/, XXVI, p. 241. 

58. Sircar, D.C., Indian Epigraphy, 1965, p. 151. 
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either as the theriomorphic form of Siva or as his mount, is 
necessarily found on the coins and seals of these royal per¬ 
sonages. 

A large number of coins have been discovered in different 
parts of Northern India, namely, at Bhita,®® Taxila,®® Patali- 
putra,®^ Basarh,®^ Besnagar,®* Lauriya-Nandangarh,®'* Vaisali, 
not to mention innumerable minor hoards. The symbol is noth¬ 
ing but Siva in his theriomorphic form. 

In a copper coin unearthed in the Konkan,®® a humped bull 
walking to the left, his horns forming a crescent on the top of 
the head, is found. Beneath the bull there is a soild square 
mound and below it an oblong object representing perhaps a 
tank. In two other coins®® from the same place a small triskeles 
is found revolving to the left, over the bull’s rump, and an 
upright staff in front of the bull. The humped bull with the 
crescent on his head is found on the coins of Maharaja®’ or 
Rajanya Janapada,®® which is nothing but Siva bearing the 
crescent moon {§asafika§ekhara)^'^ The same device also occurs 
in one class of Yaudheya’® and Arjunayana’i coins. 

On the Ayodhya coins,’® the humped bull has a dominant 
position and is found on all the die-struck coins of Satyamitra, 
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ARASk 1911-12, pp. 47, 48, 51-55. 

Ibid., 1912-13, pp. 45, 48, 52. 

Ibid., p. 82. 

Ibid., 1903-04, p. 109. 

Ibid., 1914-15, p. 81. 

Ibid., 1912-13, cf. JBRS, Vol. XLV, 1959, p. 492. 

Theobald, W., ‘Karshapana Coinage’ in JASB, LXX, 1901, p. 62, 


Ibid., No. 32-33. 

of a state and is referred to by Panini in a rule 
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68. Rapson, E.J., CHI, I, p. 485, pi. V, 13. 

69. JRASB, 1936, II, p. 62. 

70. Smith, V.A., CCIM, Vol. I, p. 182, No. 19. 

71. Cunningham, A., CAI, pp. 89-90, pi. VIII, figs, 19 , 20 . 
Dharmadeva, the king of Nepal, is said to have dedicated a large 

statue of Bull to the Pasupati temple and on many coins found from Nepal 
we have on the obverse the recumbent humped bull. 

72. Cunningham, A., CAI, p. 93. 
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Suryartiitra, Samghamitra and Vijayamitra.’® The bull is a com¬ 
mon symbol on the coins of Kausambz,’^ the capital of the 
Vatsas, and a good specimen of bull moving to left towards a 
standing symbol, is given by James Prinsep.’® 

Turning towards the Deccan, the Satavahana coins tell the 
same story. On the above coins a pyramid of balls or dots is 
found along with the bull which has frequently been called a 
‘caitya’ by earlier numismatists, but it is now usually regarded 
as the representation of a hill."® On certain Satavahana coins, 
the bull has a disc between its horns. 

The great Vakataka king Rudrasena I and his successors 
were devout worshippers of Siva and the former became a Saiva 
through the influence of his maternal relatives, the Bharasiva 
Nagas, who were noted for their devotion to the deity. The 
Kalacuri kings were great patrons of Saivism and the silver 
coins bearing the legend paramamaheivara Kr^naraja and the 
figure of bull, have been discovered not only in Nasik District 
but also in the islands of Bombay and Salsette.’’ 

73. Ibid., Figs. 12, 14, 16, 17, 18. 

74. Ibid., pp. 56, 73, fig. 7. 

75. Thomas, E., Essays on Indian Antiquities of James Prinsep, II, London, 
1858, pi. XLIV, Fig. 6. 

76. ARASI, 1911-12, p. 47, Nos. 14-16, 25-28, 86. 

77. Majumdar, R.C., ed.. The Classical Age, p. 178. 

The seal of Balarjuna, the Panduvamsi king of South Kosala, who 
was a Parama-mahesvara has the couchant bull as its emblem. The seal atta¬ 
ched to the Kesarkella grant [El, Vol. XXII, p. 138] of the later Soniavamsi 
king UddyotakeSarin Mahabhavagupta IV bears the Saivite emblem of a 
horned bull surmounted by a crescent. 

On the seals of the Pallavas the bull is found. The bull-banner (Krr- 
abha-ldhcliand) of the Pallavas is not only referred to in Tamil literature but 
even in one of the Vaikuntha Perumal temple inscriptions (Sircar, D.C., Indian 
Epigraphy, 1965, p. 152n.). There are numerous other instances of the Saiva 
kings styling themselves Parama-mahesvara with the emblem of bull on their 
seals and coins [£7, Vol. II, p. 353, Ind. Ant., Vol. XVII, p. 226]. 

It is said that through the god’s favour, Kamarijava of the Eastern 
Ganga dynasty obtained the Vifabha-lahchana or bull crest and the insignia 
of sovereignty. The Nanda or Nandbdbhava kings of Orissa had the bull 
crest on their seals. The kings of the Bhanja or MayQra dynasty of Orissa had 
thebullas their lahchana and the Bamanghati plate [JASB, 1871, p. 165] of 
Ranabhanja displays in a circle with rim of lotus petals, bull, crescent and 
trident. 
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The Eastern and Western Calukyas were of Saiva persuasion; 
so were the Pallavas, Colas, Pandyas, Kakatiyas, Candellas, 
Paramaras, Gahadavalas, some kings of Assam and Kashmir 
and of Bengal and many of them either issued bull-type coins 
or had as their insignia or emblem the bull-banner {vrsabha- 
Idhchana), 

From the Panchobh copper-plate"® we learn that the Minor 
Gupta kings of Bengal, namely, Krsna-Gupta, Samgrama-Gupta 
of Saiva persuasion, had bull as their insignia or emblem and 
were described as parama-mdheh'ara-vr^abhadhvaja. 

Thus we see that the sacred bull enjoyed a prime position 
in ancient Indian history. The bull was a common emblem in 
Indian mythology and was adopted as a badge by various 
tribes, indigenous and foreign, and figured on the silver and 
copper coins as a type from the dawn of our recorded history. 


(ii) The Bull and the Bull Cult 

The bull, because of its strength, and great power of procrea¬ 
tion, was perhaps the object of an independent cult among the 
pre-Aryans of the Harappa civilization. Leach and Fried^ and 
also Neumann^ draw our attention to some folk tales, legends 
and mythologies of many ancient peoples of the world where 
the bull IS conceived as the animal paramour of the Great 
Mother. 


78 Majumdar, R.C., ed., The History of Bengal, Vol. I, Dacca, 1943, 

p. 261. 

Vrsadhvaja is a great devotee of Siva. cf. Studies in the 

Upapitrams, Vol. II, 1963, p. 317. 

A close scrutiny of the legends and devices on the gold coins of the 
Nalas reveal that the Nalas, who held sway over Daksina Kosala, probably 
m the later half of the 5th century A.D., were the worshippers of §iva. Cf. 
Sahoo, A.C., Saivism as reflected on the Gold Coins of the Nalas’ in The 
Journal of the Numismatic Society of India, vol. xlii, 1980, pp. 110-111. 

1. Tunk a.nA VIa.zn2L\\s, Standard Dictionary of Folklore, Mythology 
and Legend , New York, 1950, p. 61. 

2. The Great Mother, London, First ed., pp. 268ff. 
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Outside India, Baal of the Semitic race was conceived under 
the form of bull. The Greeks worshipped bull under the name 
of Epaphus and the phallic god Bacchus sometimes took the 
form of bull.3 The Egyptian bulls Apis and Mnevis were identi¬ 
fied with the other phallic deity Osiris, the Creatan Minotaur 
had a close connection with Dionysius and the bull-god was one 
of the chief Hittite deities.‘^ Artemis, Themis, Demeter, Hestia, 
Apollo, Poseidon and a host of other deities were also represented 
in the shape of bull. 

In India though Zoomorphic divinities appear to be survivals 
from Austric or Proto-Australoid notions and were known 
to the Vedic Aryans, only to a limited extent, still Rudra was 
himself represented as a bull in the Rgveda^ and the husband 
of a cow (Pri/?/).® In the Harappa civilization the Father God 
and the Mother Goddess are prominent and appear to be 
co-equaP with each other; whereas regarding animal representa¬ 
tion though we have innumerable bull figurines, the cow is 
conspicuous by its absence. 

Whether the bull was actually worshipped as a god at Harappa 
or just an emblem of some gods cannot be definitely said as we 
cannot yet decipher the writing that accompaines the bull seals 
of the Indus valley. Aurel Stein^ points out that from the way m 


3. ERE, Vol. I, p. 508. 

4. ERE, Vol. II, pp. 887-89. 

5. IL 33, 8. .. ^ .. 

For Rudra’s relations with Prstii, see also Bhattacharji, The Indian 


Theogony, Cambridge, 1970, p. 158. 

6. RV. 1. 23. 10; I. 85. 3; V. 52. 16. 

In the Vciyii Piircina (XXX. 267-68) Siv*i was represented as a bull. _ 
A bull plays an obscure part in the legend of Mudgala and Mudgalani 
which has been interpreted in the most diverse ways. 


See Keith, A.B., RPVU, p. 191. 

7. Marshall, J., MIC, Vol. I, p. HI- 

8. 1927-28, p. 171. 

Sankalia, H.D., (Pre-Historic Art in India, New Delhi, 1978, p. 50) 
points out: “That the bull was held in high regard may also be seen from the 
bull heads, cut in shell. These are 0.9 and 1.3 ins. high respectively, and 
carefully carved-with sockets for the eyes, ears and horns, w ic were 
made of some rare material. The head was probably cemented by the flat sur¬ 
face at the back to a body. The hair is carefully indicated by means of in¬ 
cised lines, and a garland is shown as worn around the neck. 
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which large quantities of small terracotta figurines of humped 
bulls, all reproducing the type of the Brahmani bull of India, 
were found from Waziristan and North Baluchistan, it became 
evident that their deposition was connected with some object of 
worship. Dikshit® thinks that the humped bull, which stands 
alone in so many seals, was dedicated to the prototype of Siva 
and the association of the bull with the god is thus likely to have 
continued since the earliest time. 

The Indus Valley bulls fall into three groups : (i) the 
real or natural species, (ii) ambiguous animals, which are not 
completely mythical, such as unicorns, (iii) mythical and com¬ 
posite creatures, viz. semi-bovine, semi-human species. The real 
or natural bulls belong to two distinct groups : 

(a) the large, long-horned, humped Brahmani bull, the Zebu 
of most European naturalists, to which the name Bos indiciis 
was given by Linnaeus,^® and which, according to Marshall,^ 
was closely allied to, if not identical with, the magnificent white 
and grey breed still common in Sind, Northern Gujarat and 

non-humped, species not inlre- 
Ten 'or T ? '*l>ich is the 

Ind“ “L” found in present 

oonciudes'^th Dnorsl*’ when he 

vallev . *o/'’o''t-horned, bumpless type of the Indus 

re llLf tt ? , r ' humped variety as a 

new race t T '"o valley and not a 

thra D ‘“ported from outside. But the origin and historv of 
l^e 505 indicus or the Zebu stock, just like thehistoryofRuL- 
S.va, IS very complicated and naturalists put forward df^rlnt 

in tiidus Valley Mudra'i lQ7t! 

.93j“p.r“' f"-'- he™ S-Sn;: 11. 

11. MIC, Vol. I, pp. 28-29. 

12. MASI, No. 51, 1936, p. 39. 

13. Cf. Ibid., p. 8. 
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species into four d divided Indian bovine 

is no true taurine at th ’ Modulus. It is said that there 

iwnS bre "‘‘y'^here in Asia, the aberrant 
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theories regarding the original form, descent and exact proven¬ 
ance of this group. 

Mackay^'* observes that the humped cattle made their way 
from Elam to Egypt via Anatolia and Syria and that the original 
habitat of the humped bull was India from where it was introdu¬ 
ced into Elam at a very early date. The occurrence of bull both 
at the Indus valley and Susa implies communications between 
the two contemporary civilizations.^® 

Let us now note some theri-anthropic composite creatures as 
found on the Indus valley seals which perhaps represent either 
the close identity or the intermediary stages of evolution of the 
anthropomorphic form of Siva from the theriormorphic one. 

A horned and tailed creature, half-human and half-bull, 
attacking a mythical horned tiger, is depicted on a seal.^® This 
hybrid Harappa figure cannot fail to recall the semi-bovme, 
semi-human Sumerian mythical hero Gilgamesh and his close 
companion Eabani or Enkidu as found on the Sargonid seals. 
Mackayi® suggests that as the tiger was considered to be the 
emblem of a goddess it is not unreasonable to infer that the 
tiger-goddess in those early times was looked upon as the 
consort of the deity already identified as the pre-historic forms 
of §iva. Moreover, as the tiger appearing with the horns of a 
bull on many seals—a type of horn associated with the Siva 
figures—it is possible, according to Mackay that then, as now, the 
bull was regarded as the vehicle of the god. But this view is 

debatable. a a ? 

We find in European mythology also images compoundea o 

man and animal; sometimes the head only is human, as in the 

case of the Sphinx; sometimes the head only is animal, as m the 
case of the sebek; sometimes some minor portion is animal, 
namely, the Fauns had goat’s feed and Dagon a fish’s tail.^® 
Mackay^o thinks that the idea of a composite animal ‘origina¬ 
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cf. Srinivasan, D., ‘The so-called Proto-Siva Seal from Mohenjo- 
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ted in India and spread from there gradually to the west by 
the land route’. But this view needs further investigation and 
research. 


The proto-Siva of Harappa perhaps represents the final stage 
of his evolution from the zoomorphic stage. The proto-Siva is 
not only Yogisvara but also Pasupati or lord of the beasts. 
Although we miss the bull among the animals that grouped 
about him, still his bovine character is reflected as he has not 

tnply the legs of bull but also the horns of perhaps the same 
animal. ' 

Let us now note some inlerescing points regardina tlie horns 

wn.ch also appear on various other figures of the Indus civilira- 
iTrshlms signihcance.f 
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»ote that Lothu si n'M"" "'“"he'e.” I. is interesting to 
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a prototvnp vaF * 1 , I.- • A tiot aware that 
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fied on the Kusano-Sasanian coins.®® The wearing of horns, a 
pre-Aryan emblem of divinity or regal strength and power, did 
not entirely die out in later days. 

In the j^gveda, the sharp horns of Brahmanaspati are referred 
to in a hymn,®® and the horns of Agni, who is sometimes charac¬ 
terized as a bull, are also mentioned.®’ Indra is likened to a 
horned bull which will repel all peoples;®® and other divinities 
including Soma are also described in the same way. Not only 
these great deities but even Susna, a Dasyu and an enemy of 
Indra, is also described in the ^gvedaP as horned. The Visanins 
—a tribe in the Rgveda ^^—who took part in the Dasarajna or 
the battle of the ten kings, used to wear, as their name indicates, 
helmets with horns of the Mohenjodaro types.®^ It is also 
worth noting that there was a pre-Vedic tribe of the Mahavrsas 
mentioned along with the Munjavat in the Atharvaveda^^ who 
had some special connection, as suggested by their name, with 
bull, the emblem of Rudra who was himself spoken of as 
Vrfabha in the ^gveda. The tradition of wearing horns is still 
retained in South India in the representation of the figure of 
Ayana.®® A. Aiyappan®^ and T.C. Hodson®® give us valuable 
informations about the horned head-dress of some non-Aryan 
tribes of modern India, such as the Nagas, Gonds, Koyas, 
Savars and others. 

Hittiteand Phoenician deities and the higher gods of Babylonia 
and Greece usually have bull horns. Cernunnos (perhaps =‘the 
horned’, from cerna, ‘horn’)—a god of the Gauls—is represented 
with bull horns, and in many of these instances the horns worn 
by the gods are the relic of their animal forms.®® 

25. Karmarkar, A.P., The Religions of India, Vol. I, 1950, p. i8. 

26. RV, I. 140. 

27. RV. VIII. 49; X. 155. 

28. RV, VII. 19. 

29. I. 33. 12. 

30. VII. 18. 7. 

31. Hazra, R.C., ‘Further I ight on the God of the Famous Mohen¬ 
jodaro Seals’ in Our Heritage, Vol. XVII, Part I, 1969, p. 6. 

32. V. 22. 4, 5, 8. 

33. Jouveau-Dubreuil, G., Iconography of South India, p. 113, Fig. 36. 

34. JRASB (Letters), Vol. V, 1939, p. 405. 

35. The Naga Tribes of Manipur, London, 1911, p. 23. 

36. ERE, Vol. IV, p. 792. 
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Though Rudra possessed U^nisa or headband, still the deity 
has nowhere been said in the Vedic literature to have worn horns. 
But in the Anusasana-parvan of the Mahabharata Rudra-Siva 
has been described as Srfigin and Visdnln, in the Drona-parvan 
as Vr^asrhga (‘having horns like those of a bull’) and in the 
Linga Purcina as Srngapriya (‘fond of horns'). It is thus evident 
that Rudra-Siva’s emblem of horns is purely non-Vcdic and 
consequently it had to make room in comparatively later days 
for the Upn^a, which was looked upon by the Vedic people as a 
mark of their race and culture.^" 

It is true that the bull, unlike the cow, did not play any major 
role in the religious cult of the Vedic period. But in the cattle 
culture of the Vedic Aryans where to increase the number of the 
cows, to render them fruitful in milk and prolific in calves was 
the dream, the bull was undoubtedly recognised as the great 
fecundator, the source of all life and wealth, as a large herd 
depended on good bulls.^s It is perhaps not for nothing that 
even in the late Bhagavata Piirana^^ the gopas (cowherds) are 

found worshipping Siva although they had to propitiate 
Vasudeva. 

The cow was on the road to acquire special sanctity in the 

ttf Ar aghnyd (‘not to be killed’ as preferred by 

e iniktd) sixteen times,as opposed to three instances of 
ny (masculine). Although we have three references of 
aginya, still apparently no serious restriction in regard to the 
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slaughter of bulls is found. It seems that some composers of the 
^gvedic hymns were pre-Aryan Indians who became Aryanised 
like the Asuras and the Vratyas and labelled the whole bovine 
species inviolable because outside India this inviolability is utterly 
unknown.^® 

The ^ulagava sacrifice, in which the bull, as the name implies, 
seems to have been pierced with a spike or lance to appease 
Rudra, is described in detail in the Grhyasutras. According to 
Narayana,^^ Sula here means, one who has a spit (or pointed 
rod), i.e. ^iva who is also called Sulin and this sacrifice is offered 
to Rudra Sulin with the bull as a sacrificial animal. 

In later times the sacrifice of bull was entirely discontinued or 
prohibited. Even some Grhyasutras give a description of the 
^ulagava which has nothing to do with the killing of the victim. 
This probably explains in part the rite of letting lose a spotless 
bull {Vrsotsargd) branded with the trident dedicated to ^iva, a 
custom still practised in sacred cities like Banaras or Gaya or 
the liberation of the bull in the course of the Sraddha or funeral 
rites which is an act of the highest merit, believed to provide a 
deceased person with a vehicle to the next world. 

In ancient Europe the celebration of taurobolium, that is, 
sacrifice of bull performed in honour of both the Great Mother 
and Attis, is just a survival of a primitive practice based upon 
the belief that the strength of the bull “can be acquired by 
consumption of its actual substance or by contact with its 
blood”. 

The bull was one of the chief sacrificial animals in the cult of 
Zeus and in the ritual of Astarte.^® The Apis bull of Egypt—as 
a symbol of imperishable life—was not allowed to die a natural 
death, but was ceremonially killed in his prime, so that his still- 
existent strength and virility might be transferred to a younger 


43. Bhandarkar, D.R., Some Aspects of Ancient Indian Culture, Madras, 
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bull installed in his place.Conrad**® advances a theory that the 
ritual killing of the sacred bull was derived from a much older 
practice of ritual regicide, or king killing. 

Let us now note the wide practices of the immolation of bull 
as recorded in the Vedic literature. 

In a hymn of the Rgveda^''^ it is said “Indra will eat thy bulls”. 
In the Rgvecla^^ Agni is styled Ukfdnna and I 'cisdniia. i.e. ‘eater 
of bulls and of barren cows’. Not only for the purpose of sacri¬ 
fices but for food also, the bull was killed in regular slaughter 
houses and this is evident from another hymn.'^* 

During the Brahmana period the slaughter of bulls and cows 
seems to have increased. Among the Kdmyci l^tis or minor sacri¬ 
fices set forth in the Taittiriya Brdhinana, d'xKcvQnX. bovine species 
were sacrificed to different gods. In the larger ceremonies, such 
as the Rajasuya, Asvamedha and Gomedha, the slaughter of 
cattle was an invariable accompaniment.^- The Taittiriya 
Brahmana notes another ceremony for the gratification of Rudra’s 
sons, the Maruts, the notable element of which was the consecra¬ 
tion and liberation of the seventeen five-year old, humpless, 
dwarf bulls, and the immolation of as many dwarf haifers under 
three years.The Aitareya Brdhmana^'^ lists the bull as one of 


47. Conrad, J.R., op. cit., pp. 76-77. 

48. Loc. cit. 

The rulers of men, in the words of Conrad, “have always been ex- 
pected to embody all of the highest values and qualities of their subjects. To 
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on magic-filled minds of ancient men any weakness 

harvn.r^* impending disaster in battle, in the 
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Mn! rt? °u By killing the old king and per- 
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gieatly to his own store of power. Jn time, however, as bulls and kings became 

mote closely identified it appears that bull sacrifice took the place of king 
sacrifice. 
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the sacrificial animals. From the Taittiriya^'^ and the Pancavinjsa^^ 
Brahmanas we learn that the sage Agastya slaughtered one 
hundred bulls at a sacrifice. The Satapatha Bralunana^~ gives a 
picture of the inordinate fondness of Yajnavalkya for beef who 
said : T for one, eat it, provided it is tender But, 

strangely enough, we are to face two exhortations in the same 
Brdlimaiias^^ against eating beef. 

The Sutras, both Kalpa and Grhya display less reticence and 
distinctly suggest beef as an item of food on different occasions 
of life. According to Sdukhdyana^^ a bull or a sterile cow should 
be killed in the house of the father of the bride on the wedding 
day and also in the house of the bridegroom w'hen the husband 
and wife arrived after marriage. Even at Srddcl/ia, or periodical 
oblations to the manes, the sacrifice of a bull or cow is recom¬ 
mended by the Apastamba^° and Paraskara^^ Grhyasutras and 
the Yajnavalkya'^- indicates how the aroma of beef w'as thought 
to be an ailment for the spirits. 

Distinguished guests like one’s teachers, priests, kings and 
bridegrooms and of the Vedic students on their return home 
after the completion of their studies are to be honoured with 
the presentation of a bull slaughter or a barren cow. Hence, 
a guest is denominated goglina.^^This csvemony ofmad/uiparka'^^ 
or the oflering of ‘honied meal’, as it is called, resembles the 
custom of fatted calves being slain by the Jews in honour of 
high ranking visitors. 

Madhuparka has been prescribed by both the Maini^° and 
Yajnavalkya'^^ Sinrtis. The Ycljilaralkya distinctly lays dow'ii 
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that.a inah-okm or ‘big bulT is to be slaughtered on such 
occasion. ManiioXso recommends the tnadhuparka with beef for 
the reception of kings, Snataka students, and other dignitaries. 

However, due to multifarious factors we note the gradual 
change of attitude in the popular mind towards bull and 
a feeling of sanctity went on steadily gathering volume. 
An interesting chapter of the Aitareya-Brahma on the 
sacrifice of animals shows us how, next to man, the horse 
was the supreme sacrifice offered to the gods; how the bull and 
the cow afterwards took the place of the horse; the sheep, of 
the bull; the goat, of the sheep; and at last, vegetable products 
were substantiated for animals. 

All the above details probably suggest that gods, in the 
earlier stages of chalcolithic civilization, were first conceived in 
human mind mostly in animal or composite forms, their 
anthropomorphic form being unquestionably a later development. 

The term Vrsa was later on used metaphorically to signify 
any strength and power, a synonym for ‘hero’ and a number of 
kings of ancient India used the Vrsabha-ldhchana (bull-banner), 
the insignia of sovereignty. 


(iii) The Bull and the Phallus 

The bull, because of his strength, energy and sexual virility, 
was universally considered to be a fitting representative of the 
masculine creative force, the personification of the god of 
mrtihty and of reproductivity.^ This symbol of generative power 
has always been connected with the pantheon of primitive 
agrarian communities. The Hellenic god Dionysios—the Greek 
counterpart of Siva—was represented as a bull which was an 
expression of his character as a deity of vegetation specially as 
the bull was a common embodiment of corn-spirit in Northern 
Europe.2 Osiris and Isis—the Egyptian counterpart of Siva and 

67. VI. 8. 
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Sakti—were depicted as bull and cow representing the Male and 
Female principles of creation respectively. These two principles 
were, in course of time, still more emblematically represented 
in the male and female organs of generation. 

In all lands the bull was identified with the Sun which through 
its ‘fecundating warmth’ sows life on earth. The Egyptians con¬ 
tinued to represent the bull carrying the sun between its horns.^ 
In India we have not simply the crescent moon alone on the head 
of the bull as found on the Yaudheya, Arjunayana and Janapada 
coins; but the globular mark between its horns as found on the 
obverse of a Niiga coin or the placing of the bull in a rayed 
circle as found on the Rajanya and Agra coins which perhaps 
indicate the intimate relation of the sun and the bull as found 
in Mithraic religion. 

Dulaure'* gives a planetary origin of the cults of the phallus 
and the bull and thus states; “It is about four thousand five 
hundred years ago that the sun, through the effect of a third 
movement of the earth from which the procession of the 
equinoxes resulted, came, at the spring equinox, within 
the sign of the zodiac called Taurus. The sign of the celestial 
constellation which carried this name, represented an 
artificial zodiac, was considered as the symbol of the vernal 
sun of the regenerating sun of nature....The sign (Taurus) 
counterbalanced the object signified, became a god, and rep¬ 
resentations of the celestial bull were adored...people adored 
not only representations of the zodiacal bull, but later a living 
bull obtained the divine honors. Such is the march of the human 
mind. Once engaged on a career of error and superstition, it 
advances along it and never turns back; an admitted error then 
calls other errors to its aid.” It is from this worshipped animal, 
as Dulaure proceeds, from this sacred bull that the cult of the 
phallus is derived; and it is the image of the genital of bull; and 
not those of man, as it is generally believed, that became an 
object of worship. 

Richard Payne Knight^ cites some specimens where to the 
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head of the bull was joined the organ of generation, which 
represented not only the strength of creator, but the peculiar 
direction of it to the most beneficial purpose, the propagation 
of sensitive beings. The creator, the father principle, delivering 
the fructified seeds of things from the restraints of inert matter 
by his divine strength, is depicted on innumerabie Greek coins 
by the bull, in the act of butting against the Egg ot chaos, and 
breaking it with his horns. Among the Nagas and their neigh¬ 
bours even at the present day the horned headdress is used as 
emblematic of fertility and prosperity.Scott" and Dulaure^ 
enlighten us with examples how the women, of the western civili¬ 
zation, desirous of becoming pregnant, uncovered themselves 
quite indecently before a sacred white bull. 

Phallic symbols were universally considered sacred. The 
Semitic custom of ‘placing the hand under the thigh’, before 
taking an oath, is just an euphemism of touching the private 
member.^ The same custom to swear solemn oath by touching a 
bull was also practised in the ancient world. Plutarch in his lif^ 
of Marius^® states how the Cimbri took with them on their 
expedition into Italy a brazen bull, on which they were accus¬ 
tomed to swear solemn oaths. 

Let us now come to our land. Regarding the actual practice 
of the Indus bull religion we can only speculate. We have no 
clear-cut definite evidence to assume any specific association of 
the proto-Siva and the bull as early as Harappan times; still, it 
is possible that the bull cult was early associated with the 
phallic Siva cult because the bull was already a symbol of 
masculinity and procreation. The lower limbs of the proto-Siva 
as outlined by Marshall,are bare and the phallus {urdhvamc- 
dhrd) seemingly exposed and crowning his head is a pair of 
horns meeting in a tall head-dress. That the god of generative, 
creative, inaugurative, victorious, vital power and impetuousness 
in nature and the universe, is closely associated since times 

6. JRASB [Letters], Vol. V, 1939, p. 404. 

7. 0/7. c/V., p. 181. 

8. Op. cit., p. 57. 

9. (Anonymous), Pliallism, London, 1889, p. 20. 

10. Cap. 23, cf. ERE, Vol. II, p. 889. 

11. Mohenjodaro and the Indus Civilization, Vol. 1, 1st cd., p. 52. 
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immemorial with the energetic, vital, sexually potent and 
impetuous animal, the bull, is far from surprising.^- 

Again, it would be highly unusual if the great fertility of the 
bull was not associated with the waters of the Indus and the 
growth of grain since water and grain were held in high^^ esteem 
and the Indus religion was a fertility cult. The reference to one¬ 
horned Rsyasrhga in the epic mythology who forced Indra to 
rain^'^ may pertain to the strange and ambiguous bull-shaped 
unicorn which perhaps played an important role in the fertility 
cult of the Indus valley. In Greece also, Poseidon and the 
river gods generally seem to have been conceived under the 
form of bulls, and the festival of Poseidon was not only called 
Tauria but even his priests were also termed ‘bulls’.^^ 

The Indus religion is the progenitor of Hinduism. Siva is 
doubly descended from the pre-Aryan bull god of the Indus 
valley and the bull god of the Rgveda and each of these cultures 
contributed to the ultimate make-up of Siva, the creator-destro¬ 
yer. The two earthly forms qf Siva, the two creative symbols, 
the bull and the lifiga, are directly related to the quickening of 
crops, cattle and women.The likelihood that both Siva and 
linga worshippings have been inherited in part from the Har- 
appans is perhaps reinforced by the prevalence of the bull or of 
bull-like animals amongst the seal symbols.According to 
Allan^® the bull stands before a linga on the earliest coins of the 
Arjunayanas and the Yaudheyas collectively to be dated in 
between the 2nd and 3rd century B.C. 

The bull is both a sprinkler and a preserver of energy that is 
with Siva and the roaring of the bull is a sign of his robust 
vitality.This roaring bull represents the god of love, Kaina- 

12. Gonda, J., Change and Continuity in Indian Religion, The Hague, 
1965, p. 77. 

13. Conrad, J.R., The Horn and the Sword, London, 1959, p. 49. 

14. Hopkins, E.W., Epic Mythology, 1968, p. 128. 

15. ERE, Vol. I, p. 501; cf. JHS, xiv, pp. 126, 129. 

16. Conrad, J.R., op, cit., p. 58. 

17. Wheeler, The Indus Civilization, p. 83. 

18. Catalogue of coins of Anc. India in the British Museum, p. 307, PI. II, 
fig. 2. 

19. Agrawala, V.S., Siva-Mahddeva, 1st ed., p. 15. 
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deva, who was conquered by Siva. Marett'-® observes “that ‘the 
prototype’ of the All-Fathers ‘is nothing more or less than’ the 
bull-roarer”. 

From the Vdyii-^ and the Matsya-- Piirdnas we have an idea 
of the cult of Gocihanna and the episode of Dirghatamas which 
is fully relevant for our purpose. The sage Dirghatamas once 
played with a bull by firmly holding his horns, so that the bull 
could not move. The bull informed the sage that he had come 
on this earth as a mount of Tryambaka and that if he was 
allowed his freedom he would grant him a boon. The bull then 
said, “We (the bulls) are sinless creatures who do not know 
the difference between good and bad; nor do we observe any 
restrictions regarding sexual behaviour. This is known as the 
cult of the bulls”. Dirghatamas went home profoundly impres¬ 
sed by this new teaching. The lamentable fate of the sage at 
the hands of his younger brother’s wife for approaching her, 
who was to him like a daughter-in-law, to practice the teaching 
of Gocihanna or bull cult, suggests that it was not only odious 
but alien to the society to which Dirghatamas belonged.It 
also appears that Dirghatamas had to undergo many other per¬ 
secutions and was later on thrown into the Ganges. Pargiter^^ 
points out that this incident finds support in the Rgveda-'^ where 
t e sage speaks of having been delivered from bodily hurt and 
rom danger m the rivers. However, the stream of the Ganges, as 

e story goes on, brought him ultimately to the territory of king 


1909, pp. 17-19; cf. ERE, Vol II, P- 890. 
Indian Address, Ancient Indian Section I. 

Vedic c,^^ Congress, 1956, PP. 60-64) opines that the Indus seals depict 
cied and f poet and the Indus valley artist have fan- 

does all ^ ‘he R.gvedic idea that the bull 

and c r proclaim dharma vijaya is caught up by the Indus seals 

h d representing the bull with its characteristic dewlap and with three 

aas who goes on roaring that the Great God (who is wdhvaretas in the 
state of ereaus) has actually completely entered the mortals. 

21. 99,26-34,47-97. 

22. 48, 23-9, 43-89. 

23. Cultural History from the Vdyu Purcina, Poona, 1946, 
p. 158. 


24. Ancient Indian Historical Tradition, 1962, p. 158. 

25. i. 158. 3, 5. 
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Bali who rescued him from being drowned, supported the 
Godhanna of the sage and offered his queen Sudesna to the 
now old and blind sage to beget an issue for the king. Later on 
Sudesna gave birth to five sons, viz. Aiiga, Vahga,KaIihga,Pundra 
and Suhina—who are known as the Ksetraja sons of Bali.^o it 
is difficult to suggest any historical explanation-' for this quaint 
practice oi Godhanna-, but may we not conclude that a custom 
akin to this bull cult might have existed amonast the Sisna- 
devas-«—the original settlers of India—which''attracted the 
attention of Dirghatamas to the extent of practisting it himself? 


(iv) THE BULL AS SIVA’S MOUNT 

The favourite mount on which Siva is usually represented as 
seated or standing is a or Vr?abha or bull, from which he 
derived the name of Vr?abhanidha or Vrsavahana. In his Vrsa- 
vahana form Siva does not always ride on his bull as in 
Vrsabharudha form; rather the animal is placed by his side and 
one of his arms usually rests either on the hump or 
horn of the bull. The Vedic Rudra was not a bull-rider; 
rather, as we have already seen, he was himself represented 
as a bull. When, however, anthropomorphic representations of 
the divine beings became popular, the bull, once representing 
Siva theriomorphically, became his vehicle, and stories were 
fabricated to account for the choice of the bull as his valtana. 

Zimmer,! referring to the examples appearing on the Bharhut 
pi ars put foiwaid the theory that the vdliana theme is of 

esopotamian oiigin and the idea was in early times borrowed 
rom the \\estern peoples “for divinities of the pre-Aryan 
tradition”. 

J. Gonda is not ready to accept Zimmer’s opinion as no 
god on vclhana appears in the man}' remainders of the Indus 

26. Vdyii P., 99. 35fr. 

27. MacdoncII and Keith, Ved/c Index, Vol. 1, p 366 

28. PK, VII. 21.5; X. 99. 3. 

1. The Art of Indian Asia, Vol. I, New York, 1955, pp. 43fT. 
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civilization”.^ But it is really very interesting to note that among 
the Harappa seals we have a standing figure with a humpless 
bull in the fore-ground and the figure seems to hold a long stall 
in his left hand and water-vessel-like object in his right one,* 
resembling similar figures on certain punch-marked coins of 
later date, which Banerjea'^ identified as Siva. 

The mount of Siva is again represented both theriom orphically 
andanthropomorphically. Nandin, Nandisvara, Adhikaranaiidin 
the various names of Siva’s mount, the bull, as found in the 
epic and Puranic texts—are really Siva’s attendants and unlike 
Garuda of Visnu, they were anthropomorphised though hybri- 
dity was not unknown. 

TheUjjayini coins, belonging to the 1st century B.C. or A.D., 
represent the bull ‘slightly prancing up’ and looking at Siva.^’ In 
a Gandhara relief" Siva is found recumbent on his bull. 
Since the days of the Kusanas the bull invariably accompanied 
its master. Although on the coins of Kaniska and Huviska, 
Siva is usually found without his mount, but on the coins of 
Wema Kadphises and Vasudeva particularly, the deity in various 
poses is found with his mount who is usually placed behind 
him. Siva is found in front of his bull in some other types of 
Kusana coins, viz., ‘Enthroned king’, 'King sacrificing at an 
altar’ and ‘Elephant rider types’.® The deity is always seen 
standing, sometimes as leaning on his bull with left hand placed 
on it.^ 

In a unique gold coin of Vasudeva the mount has got a bell 

2. Gonda, J., Change and Continuity in Indian Religion, The Hague, 
1965, p.93 

Cf. Lannoy, Richard, The Speaking Tree: A Study of Indian Culture 
and Society, OUP, (Paperback), 1975, p. 188, where Lannoy observes that the 
idea of vdhana and animal incarnations is probably totemic, as are in the cases 
of tree and snake worship. 

3. Banerjea, J.N., DHI, 1956, p. 165; Chanda, R.P. in the Modern 
Review, August, 1932; Mookerji, R.K., Hindu Civilization, 1936, p. 21. 

4. Banerjee, J.N., DHI, pi. 1, fig. 4. 

5. Ibid., pp. 34-35. 

6. Ibici.,x>.ni. 

7. ASIAR, 1913-14, pp. 276ff., PI. LXXIIa. 

8. Chattopadhyay, B., The Age of the Kusanas, 1967, p. 47. 

9. Loc. cit. 
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attached to its neckd® The bull Nandin is a common feature in 
the images of Siva in Mathura art. Even in the images of Siva- 
Parvati in alingouainudra, belonging to the Gupta period, 
Nandin is found at the back.“ In some images found from Bihar 
and Banaras^- both Siva and Parvati are found leaning on the 
bull. On the reverse of some coins of Harsadeva the god and 
the goddess are shown seated on Nandin. 

The bull occupies a very important position in the mythology 
of all races either as an object of worship or as the associate 
or mount of some god. Besides the nameless god and goddess 
of Minean Crete and the Anatolian Cybele, the characteristics 
of Nergal, the benevolent Babylonian god of the fields granting 
fertility recalls the deity of the Satarudriya litany of the Yajur- 
vedaP Like Siva, the Hittite deity Yeshub also stands on a bull. 
In an old coin of ancient Syria^'*—belonging to the Hittites—we 
have the figures of a goddess mounted on a lion (resembling 
the goddess Durga of the Hindu pantheon) and of a god 
mounted on a bull—an exact replica of Siva. 

Mythologically the god’s vehicle and attendant, the bull is, in 
the eyes of the students of history, a theriomorph duplicate 
manifestation or representation of the fertility and procreation 
aspect of Siva’s nature and energy.^® On entering the sacred 
complex of a Siva temple, one passes in the precincts his bull 
Nandin squatting on a raised platform facing the Sivalinga, in 
order that he may always look at his lord in the symbolic form 
or deva-vik?ana-tatpara as mentioned in the Matsyapuram. The 
merit of presenting images of seated bull in the outer halls of 
Siva temples is extolled in the Mahanirvdna Tantrad^ At the 
entrance into many an important temple of ^iva in southern 

10. Cunningham, A., Coins of the Indo-Scythians and Kusanas, Pt. Ill, 
p. 74, PI. XXIV, fig. 9. 

11. Agrawala, V.S., A Catalogue of the Brahmanical Images in Mathura 
Art, 1951, p. 27. No. 2495. 

12. IHQ, Vol. XI, pt. III. 19.15, pp. 584fir. 

13. Raychaudhuri, H.C., in^c/ez/ce and Culture, Vol. V, October, 1939, 
p. 207. 

14. Das, A.C., Rigvedic India, 1st cd., p. 296. 

15. Gonda, J., Visnuisni and Hivaism, London, 1970, p. 76. 

16. XIII. 32. 
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India one similarly meets with Adhikaranandin, a male figure, 
who resembles Siva in his Candrasekharamurti aspect; with the 
only difference that whereas the front hands of the former are 
folded on the chest in the anjali pose, those of the latter are 
m the and posesi" and the figure of Adhikara¬ 

nandin is sometimes mistaken by the less informed people for 
that of Siva. 


The most notable point of distinction between the north 
Indian and south Indian images of Nataraja Siva is that whereas 
in the case of the former we have the bull beneath the feet of 
the god, dancing in unison in ecstatic joy; in the case of the 
atter the place of the bull is taken by the Apasmara Purusa, a 
demon and the bull is usually found lurking behind the god.i® 
iva s Vr^avdhana forms have been referred to by Kalidasa 
a several places of the Kiimdrasambhava.^^ The picturesque 

Sasahka’s mint master in 
TnTai I "" have been shown 

leftoTrn found .reclining to 

On all the resting on the hump.^i 

oLrse wit,?';r °'"^'^hkawe have the bull as mount on the 

standina Siva Whether it was 

Snf tl S '' or seated as on Sasahka’s 

horn’of hi. be said to be supporting himself on the 

usually roi?ndn''Hl"‘’ Banabhatta the bull hump, 

mud 1 ^ tWs cot full-moon, was covered with 

Thri?' 1/ -: to the spots on the moon.- 

to be associated wTth^ll? In1ht\^°'-*’'^ ^^landin) came 
that Daksa Praianati nfr a parvan it is stated 

appease him and th i (Vrsabha) to Siva to 

P him and the latter made the bull his vehicle.- 

17. Gopinatha Rao TA pa// \/ i tt 

18. Bhattasali Nk’ r ' - Part 2, Madras, 1916, p. 455. 

"t the Dacca Museum Bruhmanical Sculp- 

19. VII. 49. '■"< p. 112. 

1956, p. 427. ’ ’ ^**^ha'Vahana Siva and Kalidasa’in yRi?5, Vol. 42, 

Allekar, A.S., The Coins 
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The process of anthropomorphising the Vahana of Siva began, 
however, in the early centuries of the Christian era.^® That it 
was complete by the Gupta period can be substantiated by 
Kalidasa’s description of Nandin guarding the entrance of Siva’s 
place of meditation : “Nandin posted at the entrance of the 
bower, having a golden staff resting against his forearms, bade 
the Ganas to observe stillness with a gesture in which a finger 
of his right hand touched his mouth”.In the Ramdyana^'^ we 
have the description of Nandin having the appearance of a 
monkey, but the body of a fierce dark-brown, short-armed and 
powerful dwarf. 

In the Mahdbhdrata^^ we get the reference to the image of 
Nandisvara. The little godling with a bull’s head standing by 
the side of ^iva in the cave No. 1. at Badami is none but 
Nandikesvara.2® 

The Skandapurdna^^ narrates the story how Siva asked 
Nandin to watch the doors, and how Nandin (who was represen¬ 
ted in his anthropomorphic form) was cursed byAgni to descend 
to the world below. We have in the same Purana another 
account, how on being asked for a boon, Dharma promised 
that he would assume the form of bull and would become the 
\dhana or vehicle of Siva and the iconographic texts depict 
Dharma having four feet.®^ 


For the art sp^cim^ns, Sivaramamurti, C., Tiia Art of India^ New York, 
1977, “In the version characteristic of Bengal, seen in a sculpture from Shan- 
karbandha near Dacca, Shiva dances atop the bull (fig. 70). A parallel form 
from Southern India depicts Shiva dancing on the dwarf Apasmara. The bull 
and the dwarf symbolize ego and ignorance, which Shiva conquers through his 
dance. The only known metal representation of this form from Bengal was 
carried to the South as a war trophy by Rajendra and is now in the 
Melakkadambur temple (fig. 275). ’’ p. 80. 

25. Banerjea J.N., DHl, p. 535. 

26. Kumarasambhava, III. 41. 

27. VIII. 16, 14. 

28. XIII. 25, 21. 

29. Jouveau-Dubreuil, G., Iconography of Southern India, p. 54n. 

30. Avantikhanda, II. 20. 13fF. 

31. Vrsehi bhagavdn dharmiscatuspadah prakirttitah. 
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Gopinatha Rao^- cites three different accounts about the 
origin of Nandisvara or Adhikaranandin from the Sivapiirana, 
L/y7gr//7w/Y7/7a and another unnamed text where he is primarily 
described as a human being having some iconographic traits 
of Siva. 

According to the Sivapuycuui,^^ Visnu became satisfied at the 
austerities practised under a sala tree at a place called Salag- 
rama by the rsi Salahkayana who longed fora son, and granted 
him the boon and immediately Nandikesvara sprang from the 
right side of Visnu who resembled Siva in every way. 

The Linga, Kiinnci and other Furdnas narrate how Siva him¬ 
self was born as Nandin, the son of the blind rsi Silada. Nandi¬ 
kesvara, internally perturbed on hearing the prognostication 
t at the duration of his life is small, began to meditate upon 
Siva so intently that the latter appeared to him, took hold of 
im in his arms, threw round his neck his own garland and 
essed the metamorphosed Nandin—who was now endowed 
\vi h ten arms, three eyes etc.—to be free from old age and 
sa and also anointed him as the head of his ganas.^^ 

account runs as follows : Being pleased with the 
ofthp of Nandin, a.rfi in the Treta-yuga, on the peak 

ganas granted him the boon as the head of his 

ke^arl'^r Bl^agavatapuram^^ a description how Nandi- 
lord Siva '^*^**\^ ^ ® Daksa-yajna, grew angry at the insult of his 
other revilers ofmaledictions against Daksa and 

armtd Paints Nandin as three-eyed, four- 

being placid o^^ Javehn) m two of his hands, a third hand 

as if he is m fourth held in tarjjaniinudra 

as It he ,s commanding a host of people. 

andin, the mount of Siva, is represented both as a 
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bull-faced human being or as a duplicate of Siva. The bull as 
Siva’s mount is perhaps derived from the prehistoric cult of the 
bull that had once reached India from the Mediterranean 
area.^*^ 


37. Encyclopaedia of World Art, Vol. XIII, 1st. ed., p. 828. 

Cr. Hiltebcitcl, A., “The Indus Valley ‘Proto-Siva’ Re-examined 
through RcHections on the Goddess, the BufTalo and the Symbolism of Vaha- 
nas” \n Anthropos, No. 73,, 1978, pp. 767-97. 


CHAPTER III 


SIVA AND THE PHALLUS 


(i) Phallus Worship in Ancient India and Outside 

term, is applied 

o the worship of the generative or reproductive power of 

exnress^^h The phallic conception is 

Haraona r ^ *thyphallic representation of proto-Siva in the 

of R3at?r of detached organ 

fhcsro significance to 

classes of anto us with three 

asses ofaniconic objects found at the Indus valley. The first 

Aure^sSr^ harf realistically modelled, and 

lie stones of westr^"!*resemble the baety- 
To the third belo " Semitic mas^ebliah, etc. 

were perhaps carK^H u specimens which as amulets 

-onlycSdr;^^^ — 

These nEnU ^ L'agayats of the latter days. 

deprecatinglyalLlT^^^^ Perhaps 

yoni cults, though ofnre VeT ' The///;g«and 

prevailed throuahomT «on-Aryan origin in India, 

have Khem and 0,i • ^''°rld. Like Siva in India, we 

sius in Greece, Fricco" hf ^ i ' 

59-60; "*'<'«'»■„ a,a „,e ,* a.ma,l„. V«l- ,, ,93,, 
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Two outlooks on phallus worship in the ancient West were 
current side by side. The first is the so-called ‘Sin’ or ‘Fall’ of 
man, and the phallic symbols—the tree, serpent, apple, etc.— 
are brought into the scene. The Zorastrian Aryans particularly 
looked upon the phallus as the source of all evil.^ On the other 
hand, the S,emites and the Turanians looked upon it with feel¬ 
ings of veneration and glorified sexual ideas.® 

True, some form of obscenity and immoral practices were 
associated with phallic worship in later days and that religion 
has broken Out in Bacchanalian, Dionysian, Saturnalian, and 
other orgiastic revels; but it would be wrong to presume that 
licentiousness invented the rites and to judge primitive thought in 
the light of twentieth century ethical and moralistic ideals. The 
worship of phallus is so common and widespread that it is to 
be regarded as a part of the general evolution of the human 
mind and part of the history of religion. With the onward march 
of civilization, sophistication crept in and it was carried on by 
means of symbolism. Scholars are divided today about the 
interpretation of most symbols. Sometimes the symbolic langu¬ 
age is hardly understood; sometimes the hidden or underlying 
meaning is grossly exaggerated. Thus, to writers whose imagi¬ 
nation outpaces proof, whatever was upright and longrather than 
broad became the symbol of the Father; whatever was hollow, 
or oval, or rounded became the symbol of the Mother."^ Hence, 
a great deal of circumspection is needed in identifying phallic 
symbols. 

Primitive man saw birds, animals and women to bear youngs 
or carry them in their wombs but understood nothing of the 
process,® and wondered at the mysterious phenomenon. 
This wonder, coupled with ignorance, would lead to a veneration 
for the organs whose operation conducted the phenomenon.® 


5. Mitra, R.L., The Antiquities of Orissa^ Vol. I, 1961, p. 224. 

6. Loc. cit. 

7. Inman, T., Ancient Pagan and Modern Christian Symbolism, New 
York, 1874, p. xxiii. 

8. Scott, G.R., Phallic Worship, London, 1941, p. vi. 

9. Westropp, H.M., and Wake, C.S., Phallism in Ancient Worships, 
New Delhi, 1970. p. 34. 
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Thus perhaps arose the practices connected with the lihga and 
the yoni among the primitive peoples of the world. 

Faber^® has referred to a universal primitive belief in a Great 
Father and found in phallic worship a degradation of this 
belief. The pre-Aryans, particularly the Dravidians, had a con¬ 
ception of a Great Father God and a Mother Goddess and 
when compared with the Rgvedic idea of Sky Father {Dyaus 
pit}) and Earth Mother (Prtliivl Mdtci) the Dravidian concept 
appears to be ‘more profound, more mystic, more all-embracing’.^^ 
Forlong^- thinks that it is the phallic faith which has taught 
us to honour our father and mother and from this has sprung 
the social organization of all primitive peoples. In fact, the 
worship of the linga of Siva originated from the conception of 
the god as the Great Father or procreator and this Father-god 
and the Mother-goddess were worshipped in both anthropo¬ 
morphic and symbolic forms by the pre-Aryan peoples of the 
Harappa civilization. 

To the primitive man his tremendous struggle for existence 
m this world centred on fertility.^^ Everythingln the first age of 
numan society, that is, existence, growth, power, riches and 
appiness resulted from a great number of individuals.^^ Every- 
ng t at made the earth fruitful or tended to increase prodiic- 
vvas eagerly seized upon and honoured^^ and necessarily 

prevent that increase was con- 
bar'll 1 . with the same zeal. Thus theology 

nothin tv, ^ reproductive instinct. It is not for 

connerH ^ mentioned in 

post-Vedic literature, Siva, 
sol P‘’0‘^reation, is worshipped mainly for the boon of a 

The phalhc cult is apt to become specially developed in the 
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agricultural Stage of civilization/" as hunger and incest inter¬ 
mingle in the work of agriculture. Frazer in his Golden Bough 
has fully expounded and abundantly illustrated sexual acts 
from various mythologies of the world in relation to agricul¬ 
tural rites. The fecundity of earth and women are taken as one 
and of the same quality. The bedrock of Indian civilization is 
agriculture and it dates back to the Austrics or proto-Austra¬ 
loids who used the digging stick, resembling penis, to till 
the hill-side for depositing the seed.^^ There are evident analo¬ 
gies between copulation and the act of ploughing, between the 
Austric words lihga (phallus) and lahgala (plough),^^ and Siva is 
both a god of cultivation and procreation. 

In most cases agricultural deities are phallic deities. That the 
proto-Siva of the Harappa civilization is a vegetation or fertility 
god is suggested by the headdress on two seals which is sur¬ 
mounted by a plant motif with three branches in one case and 
a single branch on the other.-® Like Osiris and Dionysus, Rudra 
personifies the reproductive power of nature in the Vedic 
literature. The placing of the Ganges on his head in the post- 
Vedic period was to emphasize his fertilising power. The moon 
on the forehead of the deity is also a ‘source of moisture and 
fertility.’-^ In the Malidbhdrata,— Upamanyu, the propagator 
of the lihga cult, prayed to Siva for rice and milk in plenty. As 
an agriculturist, Siva is Mahadeo to the Kisan tribe,-® Budadeo, 
Kodopen or Liiigo to the Gonds, Baba Deo to the Bhils,®-^ 
Biranatha to the Ahirs/^ Bhairon or Bhumiya to the Kunbi 
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cultivators of the South, Muni to the Eravallers of Cochin-® and 
Ksetrapala all over India. 

The phallus is regarded as the foe of sterility. To renew the 
strength and fertility of the soil the annual symbolic marriages 
of the agricultural deities are held all over the world. The 
marriage of Ksetrapala with the earth-goddess, or Budha- 
Budhi or Hara-Gaurl, is annually celebrated in Eastern Bengal-’ 
since ancient times. Such periodical reunions of the divine 
pairs of fertility, namely, Dili and Deoharin and Ningo Baghiya 
amongst the Majhwars of Mirzapur,^® Darhar and Dakin 
amongst the Kharvars of Bihar,®® Ekalihga and Gaurl amongst 
the people of Rajasthan, and Sarvarayam and the goddess of 
the Kaverl river amongst the Malayalis of southern India, are 
age-old practices. The other phallic deities of the world, namely, 
Zeus in Greece, Djonysis in Athens, and Nabu in Assyria, were 
also annually married.®® The ancient Teutonic phallic deity, 
Frey, was drawn round the country during the annual spring 
festival, accompanied by his young priestess, who was called the 
god s wife.®i In Rome, like Tutunus or Mutunus, the other 

agricultural and phallic deity Liber was similarly reunited with 
Libera.®® 


Phallic Flora 

The cult of the phallic tree embraces certain rites in the life 

of many ancient peoples. We have some seals which show the 

in > ^ tree-forms: one was the worship of the sacred tree 

snirft af Other was that of its indwelling 

P • On some seals we have the representation of the trisula- 
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horned figure standing nude between two branches of a tree, 
showing it to be the pipal.^^ 

The botanical name of pipalis ficus religiosa, made famous 
as the Bodhi tree in Buddhist literature, and is associated with 
the sacred fig tree in Hindu religion. In the Bible the Tree of 
Life in the Garden of Eden was the fig tree, symbolical of the 
male creative power, and the fruit represented the formula 
principle; and eating the forbidden fruit was a figurative method 
of describing the sex act. 

In Ancient Britain the Druids worshipped Aesus in the form 
of an oak tree and the ancient Teutons considered the oak 
tree to be of the male sex as the acron looks like a glanspenis 
How important a part the pine cone played in the worship of 
Bacchus is described by Inman.Aston^® points out that, in 
China and Japan, the peach is the acknowledged representative 
of Kteis, as pestle and mushroom are of the phallus. The 
various customs and ceremonies connected with the May-pole 
in Europe indicate that it was purely a phallic symboE^ at first. 
In the sacred books of the Parsis, the original human pair, 
Maschia and Maschiana, sprang from the tree homa or haoma 
in Heden.^o In Scandinavian mythology, the ash and the elm 
appear as the first man (Ask) and the first women (Embla).^^ 

The tree with its waving leaves and branches, apparently 
dying in the autumn and waking to a new life in the spring, 
is universally regarded as the life-index.'^- Crooke^^ has collec¬ 
ted from North India numerous examples of the practice of 
marrying brides to trees before the regular marriage. Although 
the object of this custom is obscure; in some cases, the inten¬ 
tion is undoubtedly to communicate the vigorous reproduc- 
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tive power of the tree. In the marriage ceremony of the 
Agaria, a Dravidian tribe of Chotanagpur, Bihar, the Sal 
tree plays an important role.*^^ Even today, in many parts 
of south India, a tiny plate of gold, shaped like the hg 
leaf, called the tali, which represents the phallus, is tied 
about a bride’s neck at her marriage.Every Mech, a Mon¬ 
goloid tribe of North Bengal, looks the sij plant not only as 
the abode of Siva, as the Bel {Aegh mannelos) is, but the 
emblem of conjugal fidelity.-^® Though in the Rgveda we have 
an entire hymn'^'^ devoted to the praise of plants (osadlii) and 
another^^ celebrating the Aranydni, the part played by the plant 
and tree deities is an insignificant one. However, the later Vedic 
texts refer to offerings and adorations paid to trees and plants 
passed in marriage processions.'^^ In the village ritual-marriage 
of Siva and Parvati, clay images of the divinities are attached to 
the ends of forked branches of trees, the prongs of which are 
stuck into heaps of grass and flowers. 

Perhaps a mythology associated with the tree spirit is to be 
found in a three-sided terracotta prism discovered at Mohen- 
jodaro.^^ In later days Sivalihgas were associated with trees. A 
terracotta seal in the Dhir Singh Nahar collection has on it a 
Sivc^iihga described padapeh^ara^^ in Gupta characters. The 
phallic emblem of Siva on a pedestal placed between two 
different trees can be found on the obverse of Var. ‘C’ of Class 
I coins hailing from Ujjayim.-3 Even today many of the im¬ 
portant Sivalihgas are associated with particular trees among 
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which the celebrated Ap-lihga of Jambukesvara near Srirangam 
is notable."’^ 

The lotus has enjoyed an unparalleled popularity in Indian art 
and literature since the ancient time. A notable feature of the 
lotus is a large number of seeds contained in the fruit suggesting 
a phallic significance.^^ The self-fertilizing power of the lotus 
makes it peculiarly suitable as a symbol of the androgynous 
creative god,^^" comparable with the lingocibhavamfirti of Siva. 
Again, the lotus flower is closely associated with the Sun, that 
is, it opens when the Sun rises and closes at sunset; and sun is 
the re-vivifier, resurrector or regenerator of life. The lotus 
appears to have symbolized for the Hindus and the Buddhists 
the idea of superhuman and divine birth; and secondarily, of 
creative force and immortality. In the Bralwianas,^'^ the lotus 
appears to be associated with the creator Prajapati in cosmo¬ 
gonic myths. In the Satapatha Brahniana/^^ it is the symbol of 
the womb. Analysing a unique Harappa seal representing the 
Earth Goddess with a plant growing from her womb, MarshalP^ 
draws our attention to a terracotta relief of the early Gupta 
period found from Bhita on which the goddess is shown in 
much the same posture, but with a lotus issuing from her neck 
instead of from her womb. As an explanation of the present 
shape of the Linga-yon! motif in Indian Art, F.D.K. Bosch^'^ 
has identified the V6>///with the lotus-root and the linga placed 
in the yoni with the stem of the lotus-plant as it rises from the 
lotus-root. 

Some scholars^^ have found a tree-analogy behind the Lin- 
godbhava legend wherein Visnu is found digging into the ground 
as a boar to find the root of the linga and Brahman as a swan 
flying upwards to discover its top. Those who have tried to 
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prove, though not successfully, that the linga had originally a 
sylvan origin, sometimes trace its evolution from the yupastam- 
or sacrificial post, resembling it. The cultus-post was so 
closely associated with the Egyptian phallic god Osiris that it 
became the hieroglyphic symbol for his name in Egyptian 
writing.®^ 


Phallic Fauna 

The creative and generative power in nature is very often 
represented by and also worshipped in the form of an animal 
famed for its virility and fecundity. 

The bull, because of his strength, energy and virility is uni¬ 
versally considered to be a fitting representative of the masculine 
creative force, the personification of the god of fertility and 
reproductivity, since the prehistoric period. We have already 
devoted a chapter on the bull. Dulaure®^ believes that the signs 
of the two animals. Bull and Goat, in the zodiac, which marked 
the spring equinox and which in Egypt bore the same name, 
^ Goat, first worshipped in representation 

were primarily responsible for the origin 
tVi ^ phallus; and their genital members became 

^ phalli and placed in all places where fecundity 
was desired and sterility was feared. 

Donnin^^ the Serpent ranked as a 

sernenr deities. The 

aDDarentr'^'”^ *” ^ casting its skin periodically and 

venescenrp youth has become the symbol of rcju- 

‘carnaT"L!‘'f -"‘f ^he serpent symbolizes dust’, 
power of er 1-’‘^^^■'^sgeneracy’and so on and the 
of male acti^it Possessed by certain snakes is emblematic 
y and suggests the phallus.®^ Forlong®^ thinks that 

stakes), Chap VIUSafre^T^’" ’ 
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the idea of the rod of life originated from the fact that the 
sexual act in serpents was practised in erect formation. However, 
in every corner of the world tree and serpent worships are closely 
intertwined with phallus worship,®® and no one can deny the uni¬ 
versality of the serpent symbol as the principle of ever-renewing 
life since the prehistoric days. Though in the ^gveda we have 
reference to Ahi budhnya, the ‘serpent of the Deep’, representing 
the beneficent aspect of the serpent Vrtra, and in the Yajur- and 
Atharva-Vedas, especially in the latter, the serpents are mentioned 
as a class of semi-divine beings along with the Gandharvas and 
others and in the offerings to them are prescribed; still 
zoomorphic divinities in general were known to the Vedic 
Aryans only to a limited extent. The worship of serpentine 
deities in India would appear to have come from the Austric 
world. 

Of the two seals found at Mohenjodaro, the Yogisvara, pi oto- 
Siva is surrounded on both sides by kneeling ndgas.^^ In the 
Mahdbharata^^^ figure very frequently in, association with 
Siva. We have a large number of numismaitic and glyptic speci¬ 
mens of Ancient India wherein the serpent is found enclosing 
the linga or five-headed snakes forming canopy over it.^^ Siva as 
RikhesvaraorNagesvara is himself the snake god."® TheNaga, the 
emblem of Siva, is also the name of a serpent-worshipping non- 
Aryan ruling tribe of North India who came after the Kusanas.’® 
Some medieval, dynasties of different parts of India claimed to 
be Nagavamsis. 

The serpent always accompanied the images of Osiris in Egypt. 
The Greek god Hermes was very often represented as holding in his 
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hand the caduceus, or serpents in sexual congress.'^ The Phoeni¬ 
cians entwine the folds of a serpent around the cosmic egg to 
express the incubation of vital spirit as the serpent was thouglit 
to possess the power of calling the egg into action."'^ We may 
draw attention to the fact that the serpent worship of Rome 
continued in a flourishing state until the time of Constantine and 
that the virgins had to approach the sacred serpent in the grove 
of the Dodona Jove, with its food, in a state of absolute nudity."^ 
In the folk-tales, myths and arts of the ancient world such 
instances of union of serpent and woman and the representa¬ 
tions of half woman, half-serpent composite beings are found. 

The tortoise, like the serpent, is a symbol of androgynity and 
immortality because of its tremendous power of retaining life in 
its limbs even after mutilation and decapitation. It is looked 
upon as a phallic symbol due to its protruding head and neck 
resembling the glans penis from a shell which was shaped like a 
sheath.""^ The tortoise is placed at the feet of Apollo, Mercury 
and Venus. In the Prajapati, when pro¬ 

ducing creatures, is said to have changed himself into a tortoise. 
GopinathaRao'^ points out how the fanciful rendering of the 
names of certain important places has sometimes given rise to 
a new god and his image, tor instance, Kancipuram 
(Conjeevaram) is known in ancient Tamil literature as Kacci 
and the phonetic similarity between this Tamil word and 
Sanskrit Kaccliapa (meaning ‘tortoise’) has given rise to a new 
god and his image in Kancipuram, namely, Kacchapesvara 

where Visnu in his tortoise incarnation is seen bathing a 
Sivalinga.^^ 


The fish as a phallic symbol was common to many races of 

antiquity. Freud finds in fish a symbol of the male organ; but 

it ^ especially its head and mouth—has also been recognized as 
a female symbol.^^ Statues of the goddess Isis often show her with 
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a fish on her head.®- Dagon, the god of the Philistines men¬ 
tioned in the Old Testament, was half-man and half-fish^^ res¬ 
embling somewhat the matsyakanyd of Indian tolklore. In the 
processions of the Bacchus-festival, the women carried the 
symbol of fish alongside the phallus.In the marriage rites of 
many Indian sects and tribes, the fish is caught by the bride as 
an emblem of fertility,The close association of the fish with 
Siva is to be found in the Kdlikci Piirdna^^ where Kama, after 
being restored to life installed the image of the fish-form of 
Siva on the Manikuta mountain in Assam. In the topmost 
tableau of the Kailasa temple at Ellora,®' we have two fishes 
combining in arch-like fashion, amidst a lotus and thiee 
successive lifigas, quite in keeping with the details of the 
sculpture to represent the creator-god. 

Other Phallic Symbols 

Mountains are symbolic of strength, vigour, vitality and 
everlasting quality and peaks of hills or mountains, roughly 
resembling a human phallus, were revered as Xht Svayambhu-lihga 
or self-wrought phallus of Siva since ancient times. We have 
already seen that due to his close association with hills and 
mountains, some Greek writers identified Siva with the phallic 
god Dionysus.ss In the mythology of the churning of the ocean 
for ambrosia, we have a suggestive image of Mount Mandara 
which formed the stick.Although in the RgvedaP^ we have a 
direct appeal to the mountains, still the cult of mountains has 
been regarded as purely non-Aryan. The Mundas, Santals, 
Mohilis, Hos and other agricultural Kol tribes of Eastern 
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India worship a mountain-god known as Morang Buru or Bad 
Pahad. Nearly all the deities of the Todas are hill-deities.'-’i The 
Kandhs reserve their veneration for such mountain-gods like 
Saru Pennu,®2 the Kurkus for Dungar Deo and so on. 

The cult of stones and the origin of the belief that all sepul¬ 
chral or upright stones consisting of menhirs, monoliths, dolmens, 
cairns and cromlechs, are not merely a memento of the dead 
and an abode of the indwelling spirit, but also a representative 
of the male and generative principle, are to be found in all parts 
of the globe from remote times.Gilbert Murray^'* holds that 
the phallic monoliths on graves symbolise the renewal of life 
and the Greek god Hermes who is usually represented as a 
square post with a human head (like the muklialinga of Siva) 
apparently developed out of such upright stones. In India, 
the custom of erecting columns of standing stones to commem¬ 
orate one s ancestors which was undoubtedly a contribution 
of the Austrics and Dravidians—had something to do with the 
growth and development of the phallic cult.o^ The veneration 
entertained for the father of the family as the ‘generator’, led 
to the ancient custom of adoring the ancestor who founded or 

continued the family in the belief that he would exercise that 

increase to his seed, if properly approach- 
• thus, ancestor worship influenced phallic worship. H. 
pencer concludes that the cult of ancestors is the basis of 
religion or that “Gods are but ghosts of dead men, 
thf. ti ° ^ 1 finally to the highest power” and that 

V® highest form into the cult of 

upiiolders of the Spencerian hypothesis necessarily 
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may easily conclude that Siva was originally a great human 
being raised to the status of god only in later times. 

Ancestor worship was unknown to the Vedic Aryans, and 
the idea of transmigration was an Austric notion.^® The non- 
Aryan tribes of Bihar, namely, the Kisans and Bhuiyans adore 
their ancestors under the name of Bir or Vira, ‘hero’;^^ the 
Kurubarus of Mysore revere their ancestors as Virika.^^® In 
western India, the Dhor Kathkaris and Vaitis of Thana, the 
Kunbis of the Konkan and others adore their ancestors in the 
shape of an unhusked coconut,and coconut as a fertility 
symbol is very popular in many parts of India.^®- The custom 
of worshipping ancestor is very developed among the Khonds,^®^ 
the Gonds,^®^ the Bhils of Khilndesh,^®^ and the Kharrias and 
Korwas of Eastern India.^®^^ In fact, the masses of Austric spea¬ 
kers of present India (that is, the Kol, Munda peoples), though 
somehow transformed outwardly, still retain a good deal of their 
original notions and set up on the ground the Sasan-diris or 
family burial stones.The most typical cases of erecting such 
a mysterious upright conical stones on the memorial plat¬ 
form is found among the Khasis/®® Lushais,^®^ Kukis,^^® 
Mikirs,^^^ and Nagas^^- of North-Eastern India. Some scholars 
even venture to suggest that from the island of Java to Scandi¬ 
navia everywhere these monoliths, and cairus testify the pre- 
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valence of Siva’s worship.^^* It has also been supposed that 
Karaeng Lowe in South Celebes, who is usually figured under 
the form of///iga and yow, is no other than Siva, imported via 
Javad'* 

Like the above, we have some other specimens of stones which 
have a phallic significance. The idea of fertility is the probable 
explanation of the use of the household grindstone at Hindu 
birth and marriage ritesand among the Agamudiyan, a 
grindstone and a roller, representing Siva and Sakti, is usually 
placed in the north-east corner at the wedding. Kosambii'« be¬ 
lieves that the linga might have originated out of the pestle- 
stone rolled about in the ‘cup’. The potter’s wheel similarly is 
looked as symbolic of the creative power because the clay is 
ormed into a revolving lump, like a Hhga on the wheel, on 


The priapic form of boundary stones in India and elsewhere 
s probably due to a belief in its prophylactic value as protec¬ 
tive talismans andsymbolsof the gods of generatioii.^s The best 
examples of this are found in south India, and B.L. Rice“® 
ca s our attention how in Mysore these boundary stones are 

n adopted into the Saiva cult by carving on them the 
symbols of Siva. 


wl ■ ’^b^ories have been advanced on perforated stones 

protective and 

both'iT ring-stones, found from 

to and Mohenjodaro, ranging from half an inch 

cave a fi diameter, are notable. The mouth of a 

from ^^are in the rocks, a promontory of land projecting 
thf> arid even the human tongue protruded from 

P universally regarded as figures of the male or 

male organs, or both in union’.^^i 
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Pillars have been endowed with phallic significance by scho¬ 
lars since the days of Herodotusd-- In the Bible, the pillar and 
pole, called respectively luasscbJuih and asherah, are phalli 
The tops of the pillars standing before Phoenician and Punic 
shrines were often carved into a pyramidal shape, suggesting 
the top of a phalliisd-^ It is alleged that many figured monu¬ 
ments of Buddhism ha\’e now become Hindu fetishes,and that 
the Asokan pillars are conversed into In fact, Asokan 

pillars at Araraj and Lauriya Nandangarh in the Champaran 
District, Bihar, are today worshipped as phallic emblemsd-^ 
But the theory of the phallic cult from pillars has attracted so 
much attention that the high stump-shaped liuga with a broken 
top in the Bhaskaresvara temple at Bhubaneswar, Orissa, was 
suspected by some as part of an Asokan pillard-® But this has 
been proved to be wrong as a result of excavation. 

How the cross originated is still an open question and the 
phallic significance of cross, like that of the Siva-Unga, has 
always been hotly contested by many writers who pour scorn 
on such attempts. But it is interesting to note that the cross was 
used as a symbol long before Christianity and how a straight line 
represented by the number 1 penetrating a circle, or a stick 
pushed through a ring and looked at Sideways, gives a perfect 
impression of cross.Incidentally, we should note that in the 
Siva Purana^'^^ the unification of bindii (that is, dot over a 
letter representing the anusvdra, symbolic of the goddess) and 
ndcla (that is the nasal sound represented by a semicircle, 
symbolic of Siva) is outlined, and the fusion of bindii and nada 

122. Smith, W.R., The Religion of the Semites, London, 1894, pp. 456fT. 

123. ERE, Voi. IX, p. 819. 

124. ERE, Vol. XI, p. 877. 

125. Bcirth, A., The Religions of India, p. 271. 
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127. Baneijea, J.N., ‘Phallic Emblem in Ancient and Medieval India’ in 
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is the phallic emblem of Siva.^^^ Sha Rocco^^- concludes that 
‘Hhe cross bespeaks evolution in religion. It is the product of 
time and the relic of the revered past. It begins with one thing 
and ends with another.” In fact, the fundamental basis of Chris¬ 
tianity was “more purely phallic than that of any other religious 
faith now existing” 


Fire-drills have received phallic interpretation. The mode of 
producing fire by wooden apparatus in the ancient world by 
rapidly rotating a piece of upright hard wood upon a softer 
wood lying on the ground is so suggestive that the upper and 
lower sticks, resembling male and female, have received sexual 
interpretation.^^^ Thus wooden apparatus is called arani in India. 
It is interesting to note that even in the Rgveda}'^'' the rubbing 
of the two fire-sticks is represented as an act of generation be¬ 
cause it resembles the phallus in the yoni. The upper wood made 
of asvattha and the lower made of sami are distinguished 
in ^ the Atharvaveda}^^^ Satapatha Brdhmaiia,^^’^ Taittlriya 
Biahmana ^ and Kdtydyana Srauta Sutra}^^ In the Satapatha 
Bf alimaua}^ the two sticks have been compared with Pururavas 
and Urvasi. In the Brhadaranyaka Upanisad,^^'^ a great similarity 

IS rawn between aram and human procreation. All the above 
etai s prove that the idea of procreation also affected or con- 
thi. thought of the Vedic Aryans, though they hated 
th worship. Definitely it does not prove that the origin of 
vime found in the arani, for the phallus-worship 

. ^ popular with the people of the Harappan 

civilization, which antedates the Vedic 
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The hand was euphemistic symbol of the phallus. The an¬ 
cients had two forms of what antiquarians have named the 
phallic hand, one in which the middle finger {cligitiis impudicus 
or infamis to the Romans) was expanded at length signifying 
the membnim virile and the thumb and other fingers doubled 
up representing the testicles; while in the other the whole hand 
was closed, but the thumb, resembling the phallic symbol of the 
libido, protrudes between the first and the second fingers.In the 
Sivo Piirdna}^’^ we have the recommendation of the worship of 
the phallic emblem on the thumb. In the Jdtaka, Sakka ren¬ 
dered Silavati, the favourite wife of Okkaka, pregnant of the 
future Bodhisattva with a touch of his thumb. 

And in this way the story of the phallic cult goes all over the 
world. The phallic significance of the symbol was not always 
understood because religions in the ancient world were packed 
with esoteric practices, allowed to and understood by only 
genuine initiates.An inquiry into antiquity, as represented 
by the beliefs and customs of the Anglo-Saxons, Assyrians, 
Babylonians, Chinese, Egyptians, Gauls, Greeks, Hebrews, 
Indians, Japanese, Phoenicians, Romans and others and into 
modern faiths still current among them, shows that the religion 
of the later days has tried not only to suppress or regulate or 
even to eliminate every type of phallism, but has painted gods 
as produced full-formed, independently of sex. It is the same 
story everywhere because men, considered collectively, are at 
all times the same animals. The story of phallus worship in 
India and the representation of Siva in his phallic form is thus 
not an isolated and unique feature of the history of India, but 
a part of the overall story of mankind. 
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(ii) Phallicism and Saivism 

In the Saiva temples and sanctuaries, the most sacred object 
of worship is the Sivci-lifigci which is enshrined in the garbhcig]hci 
and the anthropomorphic figures of the deity are usually cai ved 
in different parts of the temples more or less as accessory 
figures. Little is known about the antiquity of the custom of 
worshipping only linga in exclusion of the image; but this is 
traceable to the early Gupta period as indicated by the Mathura 
stone inscription^ of the Gupta year 61 (381 A.D.). A hazy 
beginning of the association of phallicism and Saivism is to be 
found in the Harappa civilization where the proto-Siva was 
perhaps worshipped both in his anthropomorphic and phallic 
forms. That the cults of Sivaand 1\\q Lifiga have been inherited 
from the Harappans is further reinforced by the prevalence of 
the bull cult in the Indus valley. 

That phallus worship is quite repugnant to the Vedic religion 
becomes quite clear from the references in a curt and depreca¬ 
tory manner to aclassof people called Sisncidcvas in i\\Q Rgvcdar 
The interpretation of the epithet as ‘persons addicted to sexual 
pleasures’ etc. by Yaska,^ Sayana and others,*^ is today rightly 
called in question by most scholars who interpret it as phallus- 
worshippers. In fact, the opprobrious terms muradcva, avrata, 


1. Ep. Ind. Vol. XXI, pp. Iff. 

cf. Joshi, N.P., Catalogue of the Brahmauical Sculptures in the State 
Museum, Lucknow, Part I, Lucknow, 1972, figs. 24-27. 

2. VII. 21. 5; X. 99. 3. 

3. Nirukta, IV. 19. 

4. Muir, J., OST, Vol. IV, p, 409; Macdonell and Keith, Vedic Index, 
Vol. II, p. 382. 

Siddhantashastree, R.K., {Saivism Through The Ages, Delhi, 1975) 
opines. The popular idea among the modern educationists that Siva, origi¬ 
nally was a non-Aryan deity, and that the term Sivalihga stands for the phal¬ 
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portions of the Vedic texts...”, p. vii. 

Jash, P., {History of Saivism, Calcutta, 1974) points out that “the 
hnga has nothing to do with the Phallus in its realistic sense. ” p. 5. 

Kramiisch, S., {The Presence of Siva, Princeton Univ. Press, 1981) 
obseives. The linga is the phallus of Siva. Siva is in the phallus. God resides 
in whatever is part of God. The erect linga is full of seed. Siva is the carrier 
ol the seed. At will, he may release or restrain it.” p. 170. 
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adeva, anasa, mrdhavak, yatu, ydtudliana, etc., were extravagant¬ 
ly used in the Rgveda most probably to denote the Sisnadevas, 
the pre-Aryan phallus-worshippers of the Indus valley culture. 
However, even when phallicism came to be intimately associated 
with Saivism, the orthodox section of the society who upheld 
the original Vedic tradition were at first tardy in its recognition, 
for no clear reference to the phallic emblem lor a part of their 
ritualism is found in the later Vcdie and Sutra literatures. It is 
noteworthy that although Upamanyu in the Mahdblidrata^ 
inculcates the liuga cult, still Siva did not appear to him either 
in his ithyphallic or linga form—a fact which perhaps indicates 
that phallism was as yet loosely associated with Saivism. 

Although phallus worship was deprecated in the Rgveda, still 
in one verse® we find an allusion to phallism as it refers to 
the joy expressed by Asanga’s wile Sasvati describing her 
husband’s organ in seeing her husband restored to full 
sexual powers as a result of the austerities practised by her. 
To Hopkins this verse seems to have crept in by mistake.^ But 
this opinion is open to criticism. We have already seen when 
we discussed arani (see the Section on Phallus Worship in Ancient 
India and Outside, p. 122) how phallic symbols sometimes 
influenced the ideas of the Vedic Aryans. 

The liiiga worship does not appear to have been popular at 
the time of Patanjali (second century B.C.), for, in his com¬ 
mentary on the Sutra of Panini® (filth century B.C.), the word 
used in respect of Siva is pratikrti or likeness and there is no 
reference to the symbolic representation of that god. R.O. 
Bhandarkar^ believes that the worship of linga was introduced 
in India after the time of Wema Kadphises, because, on the 
reverse of his coins, there is both theriomorphic and anthro¬ 
pomorphic figure of Siva but not the phallic emblem. However, 
in view of the discoveries of the Harappa civilization and 

5. XII. 14. 231-33. 

See De, S.K., ‘Sects and Sectarian Worship in the Mbh.’ in Our 
Heritage, Vol. I, 1953, pp. 9-10. 

6 . Vlll. 1, 34. 

7. Hopkins, E.W., Religions of India, London, 1902, p. 251. 

8 . V. 3. 99. 

9. p. 115. 
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numismatic evidences of the pre- and post-Christian period 
Bhandarkar’s opinion is no longer acceptable. 

MarshalB® is at aloss to explain how, having once worshipped 
Siva and the linga as in the Harappa civilization, the people 
ceased to do so in the Vedic period, but returned to the worship 
later. It should be noted that the dark and suggestive realism 
of the phallus did not find favour with the Vedic Aryans. But 
a commingling of blood and culture of the Aryans and non- 
Aryans led ultimately to its recognition although the realism of 
the linga was suppressed under die gradual conventionalization 
of its outward form.^^ The process started in the early Gupta 
period as the shape of the inscribed Siva-Iihga of the Gupta 
year 117, corresponding to 436 A.D., found at Karamdandid- 
(Faizabad District, U.P.) is a pointer in this respect. Although 
the realistic representation of the linga was not altogether 
forgotten even in the Gupta Age, still, with the passage of time, 
the process of conventionalization was carried out to such a 
perfection that its original phallic character was forgotten and 
some scholars like HavelP^ wrongly thought that the Buddhist 
worship of the votive stupa is absorbed in Hinduism in the form 
ot the worship of linga by the Saivites. 

In the Foote collection of the Madras Museum, we have a 
^ highly realistic shape made of pale gneiss stone, 

w 1 C , according to R.B. Foote,^*^ is of neolithic origin. Some 

fn times, made of clay, are also to be 

n rom various parts of Gujarat.^" But these surface collec- 
m'l u specifically dated. In one of the early punch- 

P f I Theobald^® has found the phallic emblem of Siva, 

intprr. a accurate. Cunningham has 

callpH three symbols on the coins of the so- 

1 ra ynasty of Pancala, as a liriga guarded by two 
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snakes.*' But this is also doubtful. A somewhat realistic repre¬ 
sentation o; linga, in close association with tree, appears on 
an uninscribed cast coin (provenance unknown) which, accord¬ 
ing to Allan,’** is definitely a ‘lihgam on square pedestal’. The 
central device on a very fine large temple seal, discovered by 
Spooner at Basarh,*** represents, though in a schematic way, the 
somewhat realistic Ufiga on a wide base and the outline of a 
stouter tree with spreading base. 

A black podshed small stone liiiga wrapped in fragments of 
cloth and with two wire rings and a similar one with Panivattam 
tis is used by the Lihgayats—have been excavated from 
Peddamudiyam.-o The excavations at Lauriya-Nandangarh-* 
have yielded a terracotta matrix representing the •'^iva-Unga 
which, stylistically, is related to the Suiiga period. The ligure of 
linga with a crescent on its top and flanked by female^atten- 
dants on either side is found on a sea! discovered at Nalanda.-- 
A circular terracotta seal, found from Rajghat and now in the 
Bhaiat Kalabhavan (Varanasi),-'* witli indistinct legend in Gupta 
characters bears a Siva-linga flanked by a combined trident-axe 
on lelt and a double-faced thunderbolt on right. Again, we have 
the relerence to a stucco /inga ligure on the circular wall of the 
Maniyarmatha at Rajgir.*** Bloch, who unearthed this unique 
conventionalized colossal linga covered with a garland of 
flowers, standing on circular base, moulded in the shape of a 
flower pot, is inclined to regard its form and details being 

suggested or influenced by the Buddhist stupas in adjoining 
areas.-2 
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A very interesting and much discussed realistic representation 
of the lihga with the figure of Siva standing on a crouching 
yaksa, discovered by Gopinatha Rao-^'^ at Gudimallam, near 
Renigunta in Andhra Pradesh, throws considerable light on the 
point of association of phallicism and Saivism. The artist 
perhaps felt it necessary to carve the figure of Siva on the huge 
linga to minimise any doubt regarding its nature which proves 
that the intimate connection between phallicism and Saivism 
may not have yet been definitely established in the area. But 
scholars differ about the date of this lifigar' The mukJialingas, 
that is, the lifigas which show on their Rudra- or Pujci-bhdgas 
one or more human faces standing for one or more aspects of 
Siva, illustrate the close and intimate association of Saivism and 
phallicism. We have reserved a fuller discussion of the topic in 
the Section on Art. 

The assimilation of phallicism with Saivism is perhaps due to 
the previous association of the Father God with that of the 
Mother Goddess. The conception of the Mother Goddess, 
namely, Ambika, Durga, Kali, etc., though not found in the 
Rgveda, is to be found in later Vedic texts. In fact, to the higher 
class people of the early Vedic society, who were primarily 
responsible for the texts, the worship of the Mother Goddess 
does not seem to be popular, although later on she vvas recog¬ 
nised as subordinate to Siva. Barth-^ rightly observes that, 
though the personification of Sakti is not peculiar to Saivism, 
it is in Saivism that the ideas centering round Sakti have found 
a soil most favourable for their expansion, and that they have 
been distorted into the most monstrous developments. The 
close connection of Siva and Sakti ultimately helped the deve¬ 
lopment of the phallic cult and its ultimate absorption by 
Saivism. Although we have the Father God and Mother 
Goddess in both iconic and aniconic forms in the Harappa 
civilization, still the joint symbols of lifiga ?ind yoni are not 
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found in the Indus valley.2® It is only in course of time that the 
lifiga was united with the yoni^ representing the two great 
generative principles of the universe. 

In the Vedic literature Rudra’s association with the vegetable 
kingdom and the whole animal world is perhaps due to a deli¬ 
berate tendency to see in him the reproductive power of nature. 
The Mother Goddess, worshipped by the non-Aryans, is 
similarly associated with the vegetation world which is well 
emphasized in her Sakambhari^^ 2LSX>tci and in the Navapatrika 
ceremony in later days. The nuclei of this vegetation aspect of 
both Siva and the Devi can be traced back to the Harappa 
civilization. In fact, a great deal of the Puranic and Epic myth, 
legend, tradition and semi-history of Siva’s association with the 
Vegetation and necessarily with the Mother, which ultimately 
helped the assimilation of phallism and ^aivism, is of pre- 
Aryan origin, later on adopted by the Aryans with the gradual 
Aryanization of the people among whom these traditions grew. 
The story that Upamanyu’s unnamed mother-first revealed the 
phallic cult of Siva to her son, as we find in the Mahdbhdrata, 
need not necessarily imply that the cult arose in a matriarchal 
society.^^ In fact, what we find in the epic is the result of a 
prolonged operation of various influences of unascertained 
origin. 

While commenting on Panini’s sutra,^^ Patanjali described 
the exclusive worshippers of Siva as Siva-bhdgavata denoting 
those who carried an iron lance {dyahsillikd). In this context we 
should note that the Mother Goddess is popularly known as 
BhagavatU that is, a deity possessing bhaga or yoni. Sircar^^ 
suggests that the epithet Bhagavati “originally indicated the 
female deity who was thought to have given birth to all creatures, 
and that the epithet Bhagavati applied to Siva and other gods, 
is merely a masculine form afterwards coined on the basis of 

29. Marshall {MIC, Vol. I, pp. 59ff.) observes that “the linga and yoni 
worship may have been associated then, as they were later under the aegis of 
Saivism”. 
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Bhagavati". The suggestion of Hopkins,®^ Oppert^^ and others 
that Saivite phallic worship was due rather to late Greek influ¬ 
ence has been proved to be wrong now by the fact that Hindu¬ 
ism borrowed not simply the cult of the lifiga from the pre- 
Aryans, but even the name of it is of Austric origin. 

Rudra’s identification with Agni in the Rgvei/a,^° Atharvaveda,^’’ 
Taittiriya Samhita,^^ and Satapatha BrcHimaiid^^ might have 
facilitated his association with the Mother Goddess, as Aani was 
connected with a large number of female deities, and this ulti¬ 
mately paved the way for the assimilation of the phallic cult 
with Rudra-Siva. In the Miindaka Upanisad'^° Kali and Karali 
(the well-known names of the Great Mother and consort of 


Siva in later days) are mentioned as two of the seven tonaues of 
Agni. 

Whether the proto-Siva of Mohenjodaro was associated with 
the mountains, we do not know. But the close association of 
Rudra as Girisa and his spouse as Parvatl with hills or moun¬ 
tains—the peaks of which roughly resemble/zVia^^—miaht have 
een another helping factor in the coalescence of phallicism and 
Saivism. An extremely realistic phallic emblem of Siva shown 
above or beside a hill on some terracotta seals from Bhita« can 
e ate m between second and third centuries B.C., if not 
seal from the same place and of the 
^-i ~. have the legend in northern Gupta characters, 

SZnaf/'T lord of Kalanjara’. 

fu BrcStr that Kalanjara is the name of a hill 

earlv da!f """ h resort of the Saiva tapasvins srnco 

ZL A MahabharataMatsya- 

p n ed oval temple seal, discovered by T. Bloch‘“ 
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from Basarh, bears on it linga and yoni and the legend Amrata- 
kesvara, that is, the lord of Amrataka, which is the name of a 
mountain. Hiuen Tsang mentioned a great mountain peak of 
Gandhara (modern Peshawar District, Pakistan) as a natural 
image of Mahesvara’s spouse Bhimadevi.'^^ 

Marshall® has drawn our attention to the so-called ‘chessmen’ 
pillars of Dimapur which are supposed to be memorial stones 
erected in memory of local heroes. “That these chessmen 
columns”, to quote Marshall, “were originally phallic monu¬ 
ments is suggested by the fact that, in the non-Aryan districts 
of the South, the custom still obtains, or did so until recently, 
of erecting lingas on the graves of local heroes”.*^^ An inscribed 
sculpture found at Bhita (near Allahabad in U.P.), now in the 
Lucknow Museum, dated on palaeographical grounds in the 
first century B.C., and described by R.D. Banerji**® as one of 
the earliest forms of the lifiga, is important for more than one 
reasons. The top of it, according to Banerji, is shaped as the 
two-armed human bust and below this are four defaced human 
heads, one at each corner. There is a phallus mark incised in 
deep lines below two of the heads. It contains a two-line Brahmi 
inscription :— 

1. Khajahiitiputanani la [lim as suggested by Banerji] gc? 

pratithapito 

2. Vdsethi-putena Ndgasirind piyata [/n] d \^e] vatd 

45. Watters, On Yuan Chwang, Vol. I, pp. 221-22. 

46. MIC, Vol. p. 60. 

47. Loc. cit. 

Dhaky, M.A., (‘The Akasaliiiga FiniaP, in Arihiis Asiae, 36: 4(1974), 
p. 307 equates the Akasalinga with Space lihga. But Kranirisch thinks that 
“This akasalinga does not consist of space. On the contrary, it is a soild shape 
and functions as the finial of the tower (sikhara) on Siva temples {Agnipurana 
102:4) it can be found on such temples in Orissa and Andhra Pradesh of the 
seventh to tenth centuries. It rises high in space directly above the linga on 
the ground in the innermost sanctuary, the womb chamber (^^7;-Z?//^7-g/7/^7) 
of the temple .”—The Presence of Siva, p. 176. 

But to Siddhantashastree, R. K., {Saivism Through the Ages, Delhi, 
1975, p. vii) “The fact that the term Lihga stands for the all-pervading Akasa 
(ether), a representation of the all-pervading Supreme spirit is found in the 
Purana literature, and is quoted in this book with apt interpretation.” 
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and translated as “The Uhga of (i.e. worshipped by) the sons of 
Khajahuti, was dedicated by Nagasiri, the son of Vasethi. May 
the deity be pleased”. 

But this interpretation was called in question by Bloch,who 
maintained that the word was lago of uncertain meaning and 
not lifiga signifying the phallus of Siva. D. R. Bhandarkar^® 
upheld Bloch’s objections and doubted whether the Bhita 
sculpture was a Siva-lihga at all and even wished to date it at 
least two centuries later than the one adopted by Banerji. 
According to Bloch ‘the Uhga of the sons of Khajahuti’, as read 
by Banerji, would make no sense at all. But we cannot support 
Bloch’s objection in this regard because the practice of erecting 
phallic stones to keep or honour the memory of one’s ancestor 
is common not only with the peoples of ancient India but also 
with many other ancient peoples of the world. Grant Allan''^ 
says, “on many grave stones of early date, a phallus marked 
the male sex of the occupant, and the stone being regarded 
as the ancestor of the family, it is not unnatural that early men 
should sometimes carve it into a phallic shape”. 

Gopinatha Rao,^- Coomaraswamy,^^ Saraswati^^ and a host 
of other scholars have identified the Bhita* sculpture as a pahca- 
mukha ^iva-lihga of the pre-Christian period. Sircar thinks that 
it cannot be merely a memorial pillar. The sentence prUyatain 
Devatd suggests that a deity was mentioned in the previous 
sentence. However, even if the Bhita specimen was not Uihga of 
the sons of Khajahuti’ or originally a Siva-lihga, still, some sort 
of sanctity was attached to it as it was installed by Nagasiri to 
please the deity who was no other than Siva, whose Uhga was 

49. Loc. cit., R.D. Banerji took note of this opinion in the same article. 
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Banerjea (The phallic Emblem in Ancient and Medieval India’ in 
JiSOA, Vol. Ill, 1935, pp. 40ff.) endorsed Fuhrer’s explanation of the Bhita 
sculpture as the capital of a column’ and interpreted lago as a possible con¬ 
traction of the word laguda. The five faces on it were explained by Banerjea 
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‘column’ was erected by Nagasiri, the son of Vasethi. 
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usually placed over the mounds entombing the ashes or bodies 
of the departed saints, teachers, kings or heroes. The Mathura 
stone pillar inscription of 380 A.D. records the installation of 
two Siva-lingas named Kapilesvara and Upamitesvara, by one 
Uditacarya to consecrate the memory of two departed acaryas, 
Kapila and Upamita.^^ It also records that giirvayatana or 
teacher’s shrine denoted the place, where the memorials in the 
form of Siva-Iiugas for the departed gurus hearing their names 
as well as their portraits were enshrined.^® 

In many temples of Siva in south India, human bones and 
ashes have been found at some depth below the floor on which 
the ^iva-Unga is placed.This may suggest that the original 
shrine was erected over the relics of some saints or potentates. 
To cite two examples of later days, Saiva shrines were built 
over the burial-ground of the Cola king Aditya I and over the 
spot where the father of Gahga Rajaditya was buried.^® In fact, 
the phallic cult became fused with the cult of Siva with the 
gradual recognition of the concept of Siva as the Father God. 


(iii) The Linga Cult in Early Indian Literature 

The principal idea underlying the cult of linga —the symboli¬ 
cal form of the generative power of Siva—in its primitive 
aspect is purely phallic in character. We have already seen 
how this phallic symbol of Siva appears, both in its form and 
name, to be of Austric or proto-Australoid origin and how 
there are evident analogies between linga and lahgala} In the 


55. Ep. Ind., Vol. XXL, pp. Iff. 

The name of Siva-lingas ending with the word isvara are more or 
less found from all parts of India. Cf. Ep. Ind., Vol. XXVIII, p. 182, Note 4. 

56. Ep. hid., Vol. XXI, pp. Iff. 

57. Annual Report, Arch. Dep. S. Circle, 1915-16, p. 29. 

58. Hultzsch, E., ed., S. Indian Inscriptions, Vol. Ill, pt. 1, 1900-1903, 
Madras, pp. 26ff. 

1. Bagchi, P.C., Pre-Aryan and Pre-Dravidian in India, Calcutta, 1929, 
pp. 10-11. 
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Rgveda- and other Vedic texts,® Idngala is the regular word for 
‘plough’, hut linga in the sense of‘phallus’ is not perhans used. 
Many of the Rgvedic deities, both male and female, had /ingas 
of their own and the four entire hymns^ dedicated to them are 
perhaps Rgvedic riddles. In the first Chapter of the Kausika 
Sutia (belonging to the Atharvaveda) the word linga is also used 
in relation to several deities,® as in Yaska’s Nirukta’^ Visvalihga 
is found to represent the Visvadevas. 

We noted earliei how the Sisuadevas, the non-Arvan phallus- 
worshippers, are mentioned twice in a deprecatory manner in 

the The natural and suggestive realism of the phallic 

emblem does not seem to be accepted first in our literature, 
especially among those whose thoughts were reflected in our 
early literature. But the beliefs and practices of a large section 
of people and the admission of Siva to the Brahmanicai pan- 
t eon ultimately led to the linga cult being aiven a convenient 
position in our literature. In the late Taittiriya Aranvaka,^ we 

in the context of the worship of Siva, 
ax *y»"er thinks that linga worship is recognised in the con- 

Pravargya of the Satapatha 
Ha U hough in a faint and isolated manner. R. G. Bhan- 
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find for the first time unmistakable evidence of the worship of 
Siva in his phallic form. It is expressly mentioned by Upamanyu 
that Mahadeva is the only deity whose organ of generation 
is worshipped even by gods like Brahma, Visnu and others 
and ‘Hhat one should know everything which is male to be 
Isana and all that is female to be Uma; for this whole world, 
movable and immovable, is pervaded by [these], two bodies. 
The Linga Purcina^^ exalts Siva in the liiiga form as above all 
gods and as containing everything. 

However, our philosophy has denied altogether the phallic 
character ol the lingci.^^ The term '’linga' is interpreted as a 
symbol or source of creativity that is invisible and unmanifes- 
ted^^. Sahkaracarya in his Saundaryalahari declares that Siva 
can create only when united with Sakti, otherwise he is unable 
even to move.The Agamic texts extol the inextricable nature 
of the conjoint Piinisa-Prakrti aspect. In fact, according to the 
general teaching of the Tantras, the human organism is a mic¬ 
rocosm, a mini-universe, which contains a large number of 
minute channels {nadi) and connected with these channels are 
six great centres (cakra) of the occult force, described as so many 
lotuses, one above the other. Among these six centres. Brahman 
in the form of a linga is the lowest and the most important 
centre, and coiled round this linga, like a serpent, lies the 
Sakti called Kundalinfd^ All the above interpretations were 
perhaps due to the impact of the Sankhya doctrine on 
the linga cult, and phallic worship came to be clothed with 
a mystic and philosophical meaning. 

13. MbJi., XIH. 19, 78: 

pinhlingam sarvenn Isanam strilingani vicldhi copy iimam / 
dvdbhyam taniibhycim vy up tarn hi cardcaram idaiii jogat U 

14. 11. xlvi. 13-21. 

15. C/. Wilson, H.H., Works, Vol. VI, p. Ixix; 

Monier-Williams, Brahmanism and Hinduism, London, 1891, pp. 83, 
90r.; Eliot, C., Hinduism and Buddhism, Vol. II, pp. 142ff. 

16. Agrawala, V.S., Siva-Mahddeva, 1st ed., p. 3. 

17. See Srinivasan, T.N., A Handbook of South Indian Images, Tirupati, 
1954, p. 66. 

18. Sastri, Mahadeva, Yoga Unanisads, pp. 5051T., 518fF.; see Purna- 
nanda Svami, Sritattvacintdniani in Vidyaratna Taranatha’s Tantrik Texts, 
Vol, II, 1913. 
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Though a casual reference is found in the Rgveda}^ where 
Rudra is prayed for the increase in offspring, still in the 
Vedic literature he was not merely invoked for procreative 
purposes as we find in the Mahdbhdrata and the Puranas. In 
the Kiinnci Parana-^ we see Visnu worshipping the Siva-linga 
as the great generative power for obtaining a son. Krsna, as 
we find in the Mahdbhdrata,^^ not only obtains a son for his 
wife Jambavati, after practising rigorous asceticism and by the 
grace of Siva; but in the Purdna-^ he recommends the 

lihga cult and explains its origin. Drupada in the Udyogapar- 
van-^ and Somadatta in the Dronaparvan^^^ of the Mahdbhdrata 
worship the phallus of Siva mainly for the boon of a son. 
However, this god of generation subdued sexual passion and 
reduced Kama, the god of sexual love, to ashes.Hence, some 
scholars^® could venture to interpret the phallic epithets 
Drdhvaretdh, Drdhvaliuga, Mahdlihga, Mahdsepho nagna, Sthdnu 
(that is, the lihga which is perpetually fixed), lihgddhyak^a etc. 
ascribed to him in the Mahdbhdrata and the Purdnas as denoting 
sexual restraint or symbolicof abstention from creative activity. 
But, as we know, Rudra-Siva is a phallic deity and the phallic 
nature of thecult is evidenced in early Indian literature. 

Regarding the origin of the lihga cult we have two different 
traditions. First, Siva, either voluntarily or due to the curse of 
the sages, discarded his organ of generation. Secondly, the 
lihga appeard independently as a blazing pillar of cosmic fire. 

^ The Skanda Purdna^"^ relates a story how on seeing the naked 
Siva, who came to Daruvana for begging alms, the minds of the 
Rsis’s wives became disturbed and agitated with the pain of 
love and all started following him. Later on, the Rsis cursed 
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21. XIII. 14-17. 

22 . 1 . 26 . 

23. Mbh., V. 188f. 

24. Ibid., VII. 144f. 

25. Kalidasa, Kumarasarhbhava, IV. 42. 

26. See, Bhattacharyya, H., The Foundations of Living Faiths, Vol. I, 
Calcutta, 1938, pp. 226-27; Munshi, K.M., Somnath the Shrine Eternal, 1951, 
pp. 9-10; Hazra, R.C., ‘Further Light on the God of the Famous Mohenzo- 
daro Seals’ in Our Heritage, Vol. XVII, Part 1, Jan-June, 1969, pp. 18-19. 

27. Nagarakhanda, I. 22ff. VII. 1. 
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Siva for enticing their wonien-folk and eventually his lingci fell 
down. The same story is repeated in the Saura Purdna.-^ In the 
Linga Purdmr^ Siva went to Dariivana forest not for begging 
alms but for examining the philosophical knowledge attained 
by the Rsis residing there, and it was afterwards that the above 
event took place. The Vdmana Purdna^^ related how, after the 
loss of Sati, Siva, being influenced by Cupid, roamed about 
naked and reached Daruvana in an amatory mood. 

The Padma Purdna however, popularised a different kind of 
story. In one portion^^ it records the curse of Savitrl to Siva, 
as the latter had attended the second marriage of Brahman 
with Gayatri, saying that Siva would miss his member as a 
result of the curse of the sages. However, when the latter were 
appeased, Savitri said that the linga thus fallen down would be 
worshipped by mankind. Another portion of the same Pindna 
discloses the curse pronounced by Bhrgu. To discover which 
one of the triad was the greatest, a number of sages headed by 
Bhrgu, came to Mount Kailasa to visit Siva, but they were 
prevented from entering into the interior of the abode by the 
janitor Nandin on the ground that his master was then in 
company of his spouse and not at leisure to talk to them. Thus 
insulted, Bhrgu condemned Siva and cursed him to take on the 
shape of the generative organ to be worshipped only by 
heretics. 

The Mahdbhdrata^^ and the Vdyii relate that reques 

ted by Brahmadeva to create living beings, Siva proceeded to 
perform austerities and remained under the primeval water 
for such a long time that Brahmadeva produced another creator 
who performed his task. At last Mahadeva rose out of the 
water and seeing that new beings had already been cieated, he 
became very angry, discarded his organ of generation as no 
more necessary and struck it into the ground. In this connection 

28. 69. 53. 

29. Purvdrdha, Adh. 29. 

30. Chap. VI. 

31. Padma Purdna, Srstikhanda, 17. 

32. Uttarakhanda. 

33. Sauptikaparvan, Ch. 17, 21-23. 
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we should also point out that Yagesvara—a unique representa¬ 
tion of the crystal phallus form of Siva as we find in the Daiaku- 
tnaracarita^-—is described in the Naisadha-carita of Sriharsa 
as a water-deity lying invisible in the waters.^o Kapiilesvara 
Siva is described in Mahkha’s Srikanthacarited' and in the 
Jnanarnava Tantm^^ as the great linga residing in the waters. 

It is perhaps undeniable that ail the above tales, put together, 
orm a senseless chaotic mass. However, a great link with 
Egyptian mythology is to be found where Osiris, as the principle 
o 1 e, is often thus lepresented. Isis, the wife of Osiris, could 
not hnd her husband’s missing member after his murder and at 
ast she caused a wooden surrogate to be made which is greatlv 
venerated by people of all ages.^® 

In Older to establish the second tradition that the lin<ra cult 
evolved independently with no connection with phallus in its 
rea IS ic sense and that Rudra-Siva is not an ithyphallic deity, 

he/„igor/6/wva legend is invented. The story has also not a 
sectarian touch not simply because it represents Siva as winnina 

the^ri T divinities ol' 

the inFer '^' e ^ ‘puerile and inept manner’"’ 

ft mfenomy or the other sods as „e fi„d par.ia'iarly i,. th. 
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the wZ., P^i'"-'val situation of cosmic ocean and 

suneriodtv 'espective 

a towerina eff 1 ° ^f^ator of the Universe. At that moment 
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to discover the reality and measure the height and depth of this 
pillar of fire practically proved futile and both began to praise 
him. The same story is to be found with slight modifications 
in the Vciyii,^^ Matsya:^^ Markandcya,^^ Kuniia and Saiira 
Purcinas. Philosophically, this blazing pillar or tower of light 
(and light is the progenitive power) is like Axis Mundi that fills 
the gap between Mother Earth and Father Heaven and like an 
arrow ‘pierces the two ends of the creative substance or the 
supreme reality of the universe’.'^^ 

In the Vana-purvan of the j\Ia/idblulratad~ Avjun^., after being 
vanquished by Kirata (Siva in disguise), is seen worshipping 
the same deity in an alter made of earth by him. In the Sauptika- 
parvatd^ Siva appeared before Asvatthaman as a huge golden 
altar with all-spreading flames of fire on it. The germ of this 
concept of Siva as a blazing pillar may be traced to Stambha 
(‘pillar’ or ‘support’) of theand Atliarvaveda where its 
function is to beget Hiranyagarbha ov Piiranapunisa, the god of 
reproduction,'^’^^ we have the following passage in the Sretcisvatara 
Upemisad “He, the creator and supporter of the gods, Rudra, 
the great seer, the lord of all, he who formerly gave birth to 
Hiranyagarblia, may he endow us with good thoughts”. Being 
not content with the unimaginative myth of Siva discarding his 
linga the philosophers of later days perhaps took this conception 
of tower of light from the Vedic literature and adapted it to 
Rudra-Siva in such a way that the original phallic foundation 
and significance was forgotten and lost. The famous twelve 
jyotirlingas or pillars of Light as we find in the Siva^^ and 

43. Ch. LV. 

44. Ch. LX. 

45. Ch. LXIII. 

46. Agrdv^Q\?i,W.S.^Siva-Mahddeva, p. 43; Zimmer, H., Myths and 
Symbols, p. 128. 

47. Ch. 39, V. 65. 

48. Mbh., Ch. XVII. 13-14. 

49. RV, X. MO. 

Regarding Hiranyagarbha, see also Eliade, M., ‘Spirit, Light, and 
Seed’ in History of Religions, 11:1, 1971. Eliade points out the relationship 
of spirit, light and seed in different religions of the world (pp. 3-4). 

50. III. 4; IV. 12. 
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Skanda^^ Purdnas are without any phallic significance. They 
are:— 


(1) Omkara (at Mandhata on the Narmada), 

(2) Mahakala (at Ujjain), 

(3) Tryambaka (near Nasik), 

(4) Dhrsnesvara (at Ellora), 

(5) Naganatha (near Ahmednagar), 

(6) Bhima Sankara (near the source of the Bhuna river in the 
Sahyadri), 

(7) Visvesvara (at Varanasi), 

(8) Kedaranatha (Garhwal District), 

(9) Somanatha (in Kathiawar), 

(10) Mallikarjuna or Srisaila (on a mountain on the river 
Krsna), 

(11) Vaidyanatha (at Deogarh), 

(12) Ramesvara (in Madura). 


To the faithful, in fact, the great lifigas have no sexual con¬ 
notation and absolute purity and cleanliness are rigorously 
demanded from the priest or pujdri.^^ 

Gopinatha Rao*'^ has quoted numerous textual references to 
prove the phallic nature of the linga and has already given an 
austi\^ account of the various types of lifigas found from 
Siv ^^d^breadth of India. All the Sivaite Purdnas, namely, 

Skauda,Matsya, Kunna, Bhavisya, Brahmdnda 
termc tvT glorify Siva and extol in the most extravagant 

Purd 55^ ^^'"^^t^.ges of worshipping the linga. The Vdmana 
kdhh^i j ^he Tanlric texts, namely, the Lihgdrcana, Mdtr- 
/// 7 P -/7 A ^ Tantras of later days recommend 

anH iTiembers of the four castes. The Smrtiratna 

with ^ merit secured by bathing the 3iva-linga 

suu-n^i etc.56 The Baudhayana Gjhya- 

ou mes the procedure of the worship of linga and pres- 
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cribes neither invocation to come nor bidding of good-bye to 
the acala-linga. The Mdtsya Purdna^^ devotes a whole chapter 
on Liftga-Iak^anam and expatiates on the procedure of making 
lifigas from metals, crystals, earth, wood etc. Varahamihira in his 
Brhat Sarhhitd^^ records some valuable details about the shape 
and proportions of lifiga to be worshipped. The Agni Purdna^^ 
deals in details the rules for consecration of lifigas. The Pdsupata 
Sutra^^ lays down that a true Pasupata should always be a 
lifigadhdrin (that is, ‘bearing a lingai'). Banabhatta in his Kddam- 
bari^^ refers to the fourteenth day of the dark half of a month 
as sacred for the worship of Siva-lifiga since ancient times. Side 
by side with this vast literature which glorifies the lifiga^ we have 
also the sectarian Purdnas^^ and Smi ti works of the anti-Siva 

58. Chs. 260ff. 

59. LVII. 53-55. 

60. Chs. 67 and 103. 

61. 1.6. 

In the words of Me Cormak, W., (‘On Lihgayat Culture’ in Rama¬ 
nujan, A.K., tr. Speaking of Siva, 1973): A linga is tied to the body because 
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Siva.” p. 179. 

See also Gupta, A.S., ‘Eulogy of Pasupati Siva’, in Purarja, 17 : 2, 
1975, pp. 100-105. 

Some scholars, like Werner Stark (The Sociology of Religion, Vol. 
II, ‘Sectarian Religion’, London, 1967, p. 95) regard the philosophy of the 
lingadhdrins as ‘contraculture’ to Brahmanist learning. But the Lihgayat scho¬ 
lars, like Nandimath, S.C., {A Handbook of Virasaivism, Dharwar, 1942), 
Sakhare, M.R., {History and Philosophy of the Lingayat Religion, Belgaum, 
1942, being an introduction to Lingadharana-Chandrika of Nandikeshvara), 
Sadasivaiah, H.M., {A Comparative Study of two Virasaiva monasteries, a 
study in Sociology of Religion, Ph.D. dissertation, Mysore University, Mysore, 
1967) bring to light the philosophy of the Lihgayats and the philo¬ 
sophical similarities with the monism preached by the great Vedantin Sah- 
karacarya in the eighth century. 

Ramanujan, A.K. translated the religious lyrics written by four major 
Dravidian Virasaiva saints of the great bhakti protest movement in the 10th 
century A.D. in Kannada language. A lyrical expression of love for Siva, 
(Ramanujan’s Penguin, 1973), mirror the urge to by-pass 

tradition and ritual, to concentrate on the subject rather than the object of 
worship, and to express kinship with all living things in moving terms. 
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school which not only defile Siva in an inept manner but record 
fierce denunciation of the linga and its worshippers. 

This, in brief, is the polemic of the linga cult as we find in 
early Indian literature. 


CHAPTER IV 


SAIVISM IN ART 


(i) Siva in Early Indian Art 

The plastic representation of the anthropormorphic forms 
of Siva must have started long before the second half of the 
third millennium B.C., because the three-faced, ithyphallic, 
horned proto-Siva of the Harappa civilization, seated on a deer 
throne in yogic posture and attended by animals is already 
highly stylized. The two outstretched hands of the figure are 
covered with bangles and bracelets and oa his neck and breast 
is placed a series of torques and necklaces. It is true that this 
excessive display of ornaments on the images of Siva since the 
Harappa days ‘hindered very considerably the development of 
the human figure’^ as Indian art, unlike Greek art, always 
retained the conventional type for the forms; still the 
impact of the ornaments on the images of Siva is not always 
as harmful as it is sometimes feared. The multiplicity of hands, 
an outstanding feature of Siva particularly in north Indian art, 
is also manifest on the Harappa seals and a four-armed figure 
is represented among the signs of the Indus script.^ The muti¬ 
lated statue of an ithyphallic male dancer at Harappa made of 
dark grey slate, standing on his right leg, with the left leg raised 
high and the body from the waist upwards turned well round 
to the left and both arms thrown out in the same direction in 
the swing of dance, resembling Greek artistry by its striking 
anatomical truths, is perhaps none but the ancestor of Siva 
Nataraja.3 In fact, we have in the Harappa art and religion the 

1. Grunwedel, A., Buddhist Art in India, London, 1901, p. 31. 

2. Chanda, R.P., in Modern Review, August, 1932. 

3. Marshall, J., MIC., Vol. I, p. 46. 

Lannoy, R., {The Speaking Tree : A Study of Indian Culture and 
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nucleus from which evolved different art traditions of re¬ 
presenting Siva in later days. 

Although we may have some stray allusions to images in some 
Vedic texts, still the Vedic religion was perhaps not idolatry. 
Quintus Curtius records that an image of Herakles was carried 
in front of the army of Porus as it advanced against Alexander’s 
forces and Coomaraswamy^ has identified this Herakles, though 
not perhaps rightly, as an image of Siva; for Herakles is usually 
recognized as the prototype of Krsna. Patanjali in his Maha- 
bhd^ya refers to the exhibition and sale of the images of Siva 
in his comment on Panini.^ The intervening gap between the 
Harappa civilization and the first historic Indian sculpture that 
begins with the Mauryas in the fourth-third century B.C. is 
shrouded in mists. The advanced stage of Mauryan court art 
with all its dignified bearing perhaps proves that the great 
heritage of the Indus art, which also shows close resemblance 
with the art of early Sumer and Babylonia, continued down to 
the Mauryan period, enriched further by the contribution of 
multifarious ethnic elements. 

The earliest representation of Siva with Parvati in the historic 
period in which the god touches the bosom of the goddess with 
his left hand, is found on a concave gold plaque discovered 
from Patna fort (now in the collection of R.K. Jalan). Consider¬ 
ing the absence of nimbus and the general treatment, Jayaswal® 
assigned it to the Maurya period. Although the Maurya age is 
noted in the history of art for the employment of stone as the 
medium par excellence for sculptural expression, yet unfortu¬ 
nately we have no such sculptural specimen of Siva which can 
definitely be dated either to the Maurya or the Sufiga period. 
JayaswaP discovered from Bhiknapahari (near Patna) a terra- 
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cotta yoglsvara urdhvalihga Siva with a snake hood over his 
head and classed it as a pre-Maurya specimen; but the perfectly 
refined treatment and expression of the figure suggest clearly its 
Maurya-character. Terracotta—the medium of expression of the 
poor and humble folk to whom stone proves to be rather costly 
—is divided by Stella Kramrisch® into ‘ageless’ or ‘timeless’ 
(usually modelled), on the one hand, and ‘timed variation’ 
(usually moulded) on the other. Although Kramrisch dismissed 
such thing as a Maurya level etc., so far as terracottas are con¬ 
cerned, because they cannot be objectively dated, yet we cannot 
totally brush aside the terracotta that had been usually labelled 
in between the Maurya and early Gupta period, as an important 
source of our knowledge about Siva. 

The Sungas (c. 187-75 B.C.), who supplanted the Mauryas, 
brought in a Brahmanical revival. About 40-30 B.C. both the 
Sungas and the Kanvas were swept away by the Satavahanas, 
lords of Daksinapatha. Again, taking advantage of the weakness 
of the country after the fall of the Mauryas,- foreign intruders, 
namely, Greeks, Sakas, Parthians, Kusanas entered in number 
through the northwestern gates of the country. Many of them 
becanie adherents of Siva. The above chronic disturbances and 
unsettled political condition necessarily find reflection in Indian 
art and religion. Several schools of sculpture with different 
idioms of art flourished in course of the long 500 years that 
intervened between the fall of the Mauryas and the rise of the 
Guptas. Thus we have Bharhut, Bodhgaya, Sanci, Mathura and 
Gandhara in the north and Amaravati, and Nagarjunikonda in 
the south. But unfortunately we have not got from all the above 
schools extant sculptural representations of Siva, and it is only 
the numismatic and glyptic data that present us the earliest 
iconic figure of the deity. 

Rapson® draws our attention to a number of Ujjayini coins, 
none of which can be dated later than the second century B.C. 
Cunningham^® assigns these coins to the Satavahanas and it 

8. ‘Indian Terracottas’ in JISOA, Vol. VII, 1939, p. 89. 

9. CCAWKTB {Catalogue of Indian Coins in the British Museum, Vol. 

London, 1908, p. xcii; CHI, Vol. I, Indian Reprint, 1962, p. 479, PI. V, 

10. Coins of Ancient India, London, 1891, pp. 97-98, PI. X, figs. 1-6. 
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was possibly Satakarni I who wrested Ujjayini (western Malwa) 
from the ^uhgas. In the first type we have the two-armed 
standing figure of Siva taking a staff in the right hand and a 
vase in the left, and the next specimen is of a polycephalous 
type^^ where we have a three-headed standing figure of the 
above deity on the obverse, carrying identical attributes, 
although Allan^2 ^Yj-ongly identified it with Karttikeya. However, 
the figures on these coins essentially appear to be indigenous 
in character. Just like the proto-Siva of the Indus valley, we 
have on certain copper coins of Ujjayini^^ the figure of Siva 
seated on a lotus seat in yogic pose, although Coomaraswamy 
found in it one of the earliest representations of the Buddha. 

Banerjea^^ has recognised an unquestionable representation of 
Siva on two copper coin devices of the Indo-Scythic ruler 
Maues (c. 20 B.C. to 22 A.D.), although Gardner^^ has simply 
described it as a ‘male figure’. The deity in these foreign coins, 
just like his counterpart in the indigenous Ujjayini coins, is to 
be found in the abhafiga pose (that is, a slight bend both in the 
upper and the lower halves of the figure). Whitehead^® has 
brought to light some coins of the Indo-Parthian king Gondo- 
phernes (c. 21 A.D. to 50 A.D.) where Siva with faint traces of 
jata on his head stands facing, with his left leg slightly advanced 
and head bent a little towards the left, clasping a long trident 
in his right hand and a palm-branch in his left. Rapson^^ des¬ 
cribed another variety of the coins of Gondophernes where the 
eity IS represented with his right hand extended and a trident 
in his left hand. Marshaips has found at Taxila the terracotta 
ust of an androgynous figure belonging to the ^aka-Parthian 
eve, resembling the Ardhanarlsvara image. However, the 
gure o Siva on the Indo-Scythian, Indo-Parthian, Ujjayini 


11 . Coomaraswamy, A.K.,p. 67n. 

1 Ancient India in the British Museum, London, 

1^36, Introduction, pp. cxiiii, 245-52. 

14.' of Ancient India, Plate X, Fig. 10 . 
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and other pre-Christian coins are not at all impressive and some 
of them are clumsy and crude. 

With the coming of the Kusanas on the stage a new vista 
opens in Indian art and Siva assumes different forms on the 
coins of Wema Kadphises, Kaniska, Huviska and Vasudeva. 
These coins are ‘much more elegant and refined than the Indo- 
Parthian ones’.The multiplication of Siva’s hands and heads 
and the nature of varying indigenous attributes in his hands 
perhaps prove that the iconography of the cult deity had already 
developed in the Kusana period.-® Cunningham^^ thinks that 
the various deities, on the Kusana coins represented the seven 
planets, and Siva represented Saturn—hence, perhaps the 
terrific attributes, namely, thunderbolt, trident, spear, battle- 
axe, noose, human skull, etc., are to be found on these coins. 
The treatment of matted locks of Siva, particularly on the 
coins of Wema Kadphises, is in spirial form like ‘flames rising 
from head’ and on Vasudeva’s coins the residue of the hair, 
often being used to forma top knot, descends down the sides 
of the face in such a way as not to give a genuine appearance. 

Some scholars-^ detect the figure of the Ardhanarisvara on 
the reverse of some gold coins of Kaniska, although to White- 
head^^ it is just a two-armed standing figure of Siva. Siva and 
Uma in one quarter stater of Huviska-^ with the Kusana 
monogram Oeso (Bhavesa) and Nana (Uma) is of great icono- 
graphic interest. Rapson-® noticed another similar representation 
on a unique coin of the same ruler where the goddess is correct¬ 
ly described as OMMO (Uma). Gardner-^ described a gold coin 

19. Majumdar, R.C., ed.. The Age of Imperial Unity, 1960, p. 535. 

20. Banerjea, J.N., RAA, p. 48. 

21. Numismatic Chronicle, Vol. XII, 3rd series, 1892, pp. 44, 98. 

22. Banerjea, J.N., DHI, p. 127. 

23. Singh, O.P., ‘Ardhanarisvara on the coin of Kaniska’ in JNSI, Vol. 
XXX, 1968, p. 195. 

24. PMC, Vol. I, PI. XIX. 231. 

25. Ibid., p. 197, pi. XVIII, 135. 

26. JRAS, 1897, p. 324. 

Biswas, K., (‘Siva on Soni: Kushana Coins of the Indian Museum 
Cabinet’ in The Journal of the Numismatic Society of India, Vol. XLI, 1979, 
Parts I-II, Plate VI, P. 18) thinks that Smith, V.A., is not always accurate or 
complete in his description of the iconographic features of Siva. 

27. op. cit., p. 148, Pi. XXVIII, 16. 
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of Huviska as representing a three-headed, four-armed, ithy- 
phallic Siva with Visnu’s Cakra in one hand, and Banerjea^s 
thinks that it may offer the beginning of the syncretic Hari- 
Hara icon of later days or may be similar to the Gandhara 
relief of a three-headed and six-armed Trimurti.^^ 

In fact, the great cosmopolitan character of Indian culture 
and the eclectic mental make-up of the early foreign immigrants, 
the Greeks, Sakas, Pahlavas, Kusanas and others helped not 
only their social absorption, the identification of their gods 
with Indian prototypes, and the fusion of Hellenic and non- 
Hellenic elements,^® but also the merger of different Indian 
deities as these foreign potentates paid homage to more than 
one deity. Again, it was under the lavish patronage of the 
Kusanas and others that two great schools of art flourished in 
ancient India—one at Gandhara and the other at Mathura. The 
best Kusana specimen of Siva carved in Gandharan Graeco- 
Indian tradition is to be found in an intaglio in the Pearse 
collection, now in Indian Museum, in which the god is repre¬ 
sented as three-headed with jatd knobs all over the head 
encircled by a halo and with different weapons in the four-arms 
and seated on his mount Nandin in the Siikhdsana pose.^^ In 
the Mathura art of the Kusana period Siva is always shown 
as urdhvalinga and in one specimen (No. 2085) at least the 
third eye on the forehead is discernible. The total number of 
Ardhanarisvara figures of Siva of this period in the Mathura 
Museum is not negligible.^^ other reliefs^^ of the Kusana 

28. DHI, p. 124. 

29. ARASI, 1913-14, pp. 276ff., pi. LXXII, a. 

30. Gardner {BMC, Introduction, p. Iviii) used the term ‘barbaro-Hel- 
lenic’. 

31. Banerjea, J.N., DHI, pp. 468-69, pi. XXXIV, fig. 1. 

32. Agrawala, V.S., Catalogue of the Brdhmanical Images in Mathura 
Art, Lucknow, 1951, pp. ix, 27; Nos. 800, 874, 2520. 

Dehejia, V., {Early Stone Temples of Orissa, New Delhi, 1979, p. 75) 
points out that “In the earliest Orissan temples the images of !§iva in his variety 
of forms are invariably depicted with the urdha lihga .Dancing, Ardha¬ 

narisvara, Seated Siva in Siva Parvati panels, Nataraja, Ekapada, Harihara, 
Lakulisa, Virabhadra, Bhairava are all shown with a prominently carved 
upright lihga. On later temples this practice seems to have been abandoned.” 
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period in the same Museum, we have the typical dampati, Siva 
and Parvati in alingana-miidrd. 

The Audumbaras, who seem to have been subjugated by 
the Kusana king Kaniska I, issued a number of coins in the 
name of their favourite god Mahadeva or Siva. It is interesting 
to note that on the reverse of some square copper coins of the 
Audumbara chiefs, Sivadasa, Rudradasa and others we have 
the invariable representation of a Saiva temple marked by a 
dhvaja, a trident and a battle-axe.On the obverse of the silver 
coins of the early Audumbara chief Dharaghosa we find the 
representation of Visvamitra as indicated by the Kharosthi 
legend across the figure with the right hand in abhaya pose and 
the left resting on the hip.^^ That this Visvamitra stands for 
Siva is proved by the combined symbols trident and battle-axe 
on the reverse of these coins. The over-emphasis of muscles in the 
figure and the general treatment of these silver coins appear to 
be Hellenistic in character. 

Incidentally, it may be pointed out that we have perhaps the 
same Siva as Visvamitra in the inscribed bronze seal No. 12 of 
the second or first century B.C. unearthed from the Sirkap site 
of Taxila36 and described by Marshall as ‘Herakles trampling 
down a bull-shaped dragon’ and the Kharosthi legend read by 
him as Tidusa Vibhwnitrasa. But Sten Konow’s reading of it 
as Badusa Visvamitrasa^'^ (‘of the young Brahmana Visvamitra) 
is more acceptable and the name of the person on this seal being 
after the name of the god reproduced.^® Another similar per¬ 
sonal seal of an individual (Sivaraksita) who used the figure of 
his patron deity is found from the same site of Taxila®®in which 
Siva seems to wear an elaborate turban or sirastrdna which is 
usually found on the images of the Sufiga period. The treatment 
of this round copper seal, belonging to the first century A.D. 
or a little earlier, is undoubtedly Hellenistic and Siva appears 
with trident in his left hand and club in the right, bearing the 

34. JNSI, Vol. IV, pp. 55ff. 

35. Allan, J., op, cit., pp. 122 to 125 and plates. 

36. ARASI, 1914-15, p. 35, pi. XXIV, 50. 

37. Corpus Inscriptiomim Indicarum, Vol. II, p. 102. 

38. Banerjea, J.N., DHI, p. 121. 

39. Comprehensive History of India, Vol. II, p. 401. 
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legend in Brahmi and Kharosthi characters— ^iva-rak,u'tasa*° 
(‘of one protected by Siva’)- 

On the Kuninda copper coins of the second or third century 
A.D., which resembled Kusana module, Siva appears in the 
form of Chatresvara.'*^ The jatas on the head of Siva are arranged 
in such a way as to look like a convex-shaped object.*- 

With the advent of the Guptas in the first quarter of the 
fourth century A.D., we enter upon the classical phase of Indian 
sculpture and witness “a heightening of the aesthetic conscious¬ 
ness leading to the fulfilment and culmination of the earlier 
trends and tendencies’’.^^ jj^ spite of most of the Guptaemperors 
being dedicated to Visnu, the glorification of Siva was no less 
popular. We have now two aspects of Siva in Indian art, as a 
God of love and a God of wisdom and the ‘Indianness’ of the 
figure IS felt first of all because all loose and divergent local 
Ideas and motifs of art are now assimilated into a synthetic and 
harmonised order.^^ 

On the hntel of the Siva temple of Bhumara*- (Satna District, 

, we aye a fine bust of Siva with the characteristic quiet 
Th ' T common denominator of Gupta sculptures. 

^ sculptures of Siva in the niches of the Dasavatiira 

fith r ^ t District, U.P.), belonging to the 

np« nthe stamp of certain coarse- 
detnrh * the Gupta tradition of dignified pose, tranquil 

easitpr graceful spiritual expression. In a panel on the 

Mahn^ ^ superb representation of Siva as 

air Wh^^u”- hy other heavenly beings hovering in the 

, in spite of the inartistic excrescence of the e.xtra pair 
the hect^ claim, according to V.A. Smith,^^ a place among 

P5rv»r In «"■! relief Si.a and 

eing seated on their respective mounts, are seen soaring 

4 ?- C//, Vol. II, p. 102, PI. XX, 11. 

Chatresvara ‘h'nks that the word should be Catresvara, and not 
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through the space.*^® The two figures of Nara and Narayana, on 
one of the side niches of the above temple, which breathe ‘the 
aroma of the classicism of Sarnath’^^ have been wrongly identi¬ 
fied by Gopinatha Rao^® as the Jnana- and Yoga-Daksinamurtis 
of Siva. 

The Mathura laboratory in the Kusana age released massive 
and ponderous images, but now in the first phase of the Gupta 
sculpture the images are brought under a “stern and disciplined 
modelling, and a firm outline and a harsh geometrical compo¬ 
sition restrain a vigorous and monumental body of full rounded 
limbs within a heavy and ruthless concentration”.^^ We have 
two remarkable three-eyed oval-shaped Sivaite heads^^ belonging 
to this phase of Mathura tradition which have “not yet experi¬ 
enced bliss, the joy and glow of weightless existence,” one in 
the Mathura Museum,and the other, which is qualitatively of 
a higher level, in the Calmann galleries, London.^-* 

In the inscribed standing l§iva-Parvati relief from Kosam^^ of 
the reign of Kumaragupta I, now in the collection of the Indian 
Museum, both the ithyphallic god and his consort raise the 
right hand in abhaya pose, in the left hand Siva \io\di% amrtaghata 
and Parvati carries trisula. In spite of the Gupta mark of quiet 
poise and detachment, this specimen is strikingly simple with no 
stamp of beauty and excellence in comparison with the sugges¬ 
tive posture of the divine couple in post-Gupta statues^® parti¬ 
cularly of East India, where Parvati is usually shown seated on 
the left thigh of her consort. However, in the Mathura Museum 
we have another specimen (No. 2084) of Siva and Parvati (ht. 

48. ASR, Vol. X, pp. 105ff. and plates. 
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3'-0", width I'-IO") which, though retaining the essential 
features of the Kusana period, is very much transformed and is 
considered as an image of unusual interest.^^ Here Siva charac¬ 
terised jatd-juta and urdhvalihga is perhaps represented in his 
post-nuptial state. The god extends his left arm around the 
neck of his spouse and both the standing god and goddess hold 
a fiilotpala, symbolic of their married life. Finally, the Gupta 
artists also depicted the standing deities in dlingana-mudrd as is 
noticeable in an image (No. 474) of the Mathura Museum. 

The Ardhanarisvara form of Siva in which Siva and Parvati 
are blended together, though iconographically evolved in the 
Kusana period, was handled by the Gupta artists with an un¬ 
excelled perfection.^® We have two such notable busts in the 
Mathura Museum (Nos. 362, 722) where the right half repre¬ 
senting Siva and the left representing Parvati are treated more 
carefully and delicately. In the above Museum, we have also 
three heads (Nos. 1333, 1336, 2510) of the syncretic Hari-Hara 
of the Gupta period, showing Siva’s matted locks on the right 
and Visnu’s high mukuta on the left.^^ 

In addition to the above, we have numerous seals, plaques 
and other terracotta and metal objects of the Gupta period 
found from Bhita, Rajghat, Nalanda, Ahichchhatra and Basarh, 
which undoubtedly form a very interesting series by themselves. 
The Bhita (U.P.) seals, unearthed by Marshall,®® bear the 
erent appellations and images of Siva. For example, the 
^a No. 17, which is of the fourth or fifth century A.D., 
represents Siva as Bhadresvara and the two-armed figure is 
ound seated m lalit-asana pose on a padapitha with flames over 
ca and shoulders.®^ We have from Rajghat (near Varanasi) a 
ircuar terracotta sealing of a similar character bearing the 
egen Sf i-Devadevasvdmi (nah) (representing Siva as Devadeva- 
svamin), where the god stands “on an elaborate pedestal, with 
ou -stretched arms holding a wreath (or a noose?) in the right 
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and a flask in the left hand, a serpent being shown to his left.”®^ 
In the unique Nalanda clay seals®^ of the late Gupta period, we 
have both the two-armed and four-armed Siva under the canopy 
of snake hoods, flanked by a tree and a lighted lamp on a stand 
on either side of the figure.®^ V.S. Agrawala®^ has found among 
the ruins of an ancient Siva temple at Ahichchhatra (Bareilly 
District, U.P.) a very interesting terracotta plaque of the late 
Gupta period depicting the reposeful ascetic form of Siva as 
Jndna-Dak^iudmurti. On the left of the four-armed god seated 
gracefully in the ardha-paryanka pose, there are two figures, one 
male and the other female, in namaskdramudrd. Spooner®® 
unearthed from Vaisali (modern Basarh near Muzaffarpur, 
Bihar) innumerable seals of both Gupta and pre-Gupta days, 
bearing numerous representations of Siva. 

Even after the departure of the Imperial Guptas from the 
scene, the tradition of Gupta art—expressing perhaps the entire 
spiritual heritage of India—continued and continued long as 
model of Indian art. The post-Gupta period is marked by the 
emergence of a set of new dynasties in north India : the Mauk- 
haris of Kanauj, the Pusyabhutis of Thaneswar, the Maitrakas 
of Valabhi and others and many of the members of these royal 
families were devotees of Siva. We have from Deo-Baramark 
(South-West of Arrah) an image of Uma-Mahesvara belonging to 
the period of the Maukharis of Kanauj in which Siva wears, as 
E. Pires®"^ observes, “a singularly novel and elongated sort of 
head-dress, very minutely engraved and artistically embellished.” 
The standing Siva of Mandasor and other Malwa specimens 
are of a type of sturdy physique, “invariably heavy, round and 
tough while the eastern ones are soft, slender and delicate”.®® 

However, with the coming of Harsavardhana of the Pusya- 
bhuti family in the first half of the seventh century A.D., our 
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period comes to an end since medieval age begins in Indian 
history. 

Turning to the Deccan and south India, we have very few 
notable specimens that can be definitely dated within our period 
as most of the magnificent images of Siva—now sub-divided 
into samhdra (destructive) and anugraha (gracious) classes 
corresponding to his ugra and sawnya aspects—belong to the 
later age. Indeed, it is really very difficult to trace the different 
representations of Siva in Indian art dynasty-wise or chronolo¬ 
gically and to limit the discussion within our period. 

It was in the Krsna-Godavari delta that the Andhra school— 
under the patronage of the Satavahanas and represented by the 
remarkable specimens of Jaggayyapeta, Amaravati and Nag- 
arjunikonda—blossomed forth with all its characteristic qualities. 
Rene Grousset®® opines that, in the first centuries of the Christian 
era, Andhra, unlike northern India, has preserved inviolate both 
its political independence and the original tradition of Indian 
aesthetics. But the impact of the north on the art of the south 
is today undeniable. In fact, it is with the Andhra school, which 
inherited a lot both from the Gandhara and Mathura schools 
of the north and ultimately evolved a style of its own, that the 
curtain is drawn on an art that perhaps began its career long 
before. We are not sure whether the sturdy and vigorous standing 
figure of Siva on a crouching Yaksa, as found on the lower 
section of the famous linga of Gudimallam, is a product of this 
tradition. Considering the firm and resolute tread, as shown by 
the forceful attitude, Kramrisch"^® relates it with an aspect of 
the tradition of India that has not survived. 

However, the said school continued to produce its creations 
at least till the fourth century A.D. and the Pallava art inherited 
a lot from it. The earliest remarkable specimens of the Pallava 
school are to be found in the open-air rock-carvings of Maha- 
balipuram (or Mamallapuram) and the Kailasa temple of 
Kancipuram. The slender elongated figures of Siva and Parvati 
with "pointed faces and attenuated grace of proportions’’^ are 
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the notable marks of this school of the south. “The communi¬ 
cation of emotional tension”, to quote Benjamin Rowland, 
“through pose and gesture, rather than through facial expres¬ 
sion” was a common feature of both the Andhra and Pallava 
reliefs. In the magnificent open-air bas-relief of Mahabalipuram 
‘Arjuna’s Penance’^^—the central theme of the famous Kiratar- 
juna episode, wherein Siva attended by his ganas stands to the 
right of Arjuna in an intense naturalistic gesture—is depicted in 
such away that it has become a wonderful ‘fresco in stone’. 

In the art of south India, Siva is not usually depicted multi¬ 
armed excluding in some aspects to emphasize his martial glory. 
The vast collection of different forms of Siva in his Gajasura- 
sarhhara, Tripurantaka, Somaskanda and Daksinamurti in the 
Kailasanatha temple at Kahcipuram which is a ‘veritable mine 
of information’^^ falls beyond the scope of our study. However, 
we should note that in the representations of Siva in the above 
Pallava temple there is a ‘thinning down of the plastic context’."® 
In south Indian art a popular mode of representing Siva was in 
his Daksinamurti form. In this aspect Siva is very often confused 
with Buddha because the former seated on a deer-throne and 
surrounded by sages has got incontestable resemblance with the 
latter preaching his first sermon before the first five disciples. 

Coming to the Deccan, we have again very few records of 
great art belonging to our period and have the masterpieces of 
the rock-cut carvings of the Calukyas of Badami illustrating 
Sivayana mythology at Aihole, Badami, Pattadakal and Ellora. 
The characteristic marks of the Aihole representations of Siva 
are suppleness and elongation and in this respect they supply a 
link between the earlier Andhra school on the one hand and the 
subsequent Pallava school on the other,^^ which gave emphasis 
on physiognomical form. In the stone panels of Badami, Siva 
appears as Muktesvara, Ardhanarisvara and Hari-Hara. In the 
bas-reliefs of the temples of Sangamesvara, Virupaksa and 
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Mallikarjuna at Pattadakal, Siva is represented in his numerous 
aspects which register the impress of the Pallava tradition.’® We 
notice a remarkable resemblance in details existing between the 
Kailasa temple of the Pallavas at Kahci and of the Calukyas at 
Ellora. 

In the Kailasa temple at Ellora Siva “carved in pure lines, is 
smooth, chaste and soft in his nudity”’® and here we have a per¬ 
fect fusion of the southern element with the tradition of the 
Deccan. “The slender type of the body”, in the words of 
Kramrisch,®® “with its easier and quickened gestures, is assimil¬ 
ated by the heavier form of the Dekkan with its sustained power”. 
In fact, the magnificent rock-cut Kailasa temple at Ellora, 
clothed by Saivite legends from the Ramdyana, is a ‘gigantic 
theatrical tableau’®^ rightly considered as ‘a woderful drama in 
stone’®^ containing in the words of Rene Grousset®® “one of the 
most powerful works in the art of the whole world”. 


(ii) The Phallus in Early Indian Art 


Right from the beginning of the Harappa civilization, we 
have a large number of plastic and glyptic data to prove that 
the anthropomorphic and phallic representations of Siva were 
current side by side. Over and above the ithyphallic represent¬ 
ation of the proto-Siva, we have a large number of lingas of 
^tremely realistic character, both large and small. The smaller 
Harappa specimens—usually less than two inches in height, 
rnade of lapis-lazuli, jasper, chalcedony and other stones and 
a so of faience, bone, shell and ivory—most probably carried 
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by persons as amulets like the miniature lifiga carried by the 
Lihgayats in later days, are very beautifully cut and finished.^ 
The two notable lingas of ancient India, namely, those from 
Gudimallam and Bhita, although they have anthropomorphic 
figures on them, resemble the somewhat naturalistic phallus of 
the Harappa type. A good number of phallic emblems of a 
highly suggestive nature without the figure of Siva on them, 
belonging to the first few centuries of the Christian era, are 
found from various parts of north India, particularly from the 
Mathura region. For example, exhibit No.’HI in the collection 
of the Lucknow Museum, hailing from the Mathura region and 
belonging to the Kusana period, is such a realistic Uinga with 
a broadened top’. The nut of this red sandstone phallus is 
clearly demarcated from the shaft, and there is a slanting groove 
cut round the junction of the nut and the shaft and it is also 
encircled in the middle by a band ot a decorative character, 
thus enhancing the realism of the emblem.- We have a bas- 
relief in the Mathura Museum (No. 2661) showing scenes of 
worshipping, with garlands and flowers, a linga installed on a 
pedestal by two Kusana noblemen wearing coats and trouseis.^ 
The suggestiveness is to some extent subdued in another huge 
specimen of the above Museum,^ which is somewhat later in 
date. Here the nut is distinctly marked on one side of its lower 
end by a dentate groove suggesting the Brahmasiitra motif which 
is nothing but a device to show the distinction between the nut 
and the shaft. In fact, in this mark of Brahmasiitra on the 
Rudra- or Pujd-bhdga of the lingas of the later days, faint traces 
of the original phallic character of the emblem are to be 
sought.^ 

Most of the phallic specimens from the Gupta period onwards 
show how the emphasis on their naturalistic character is sub¬ 
dued. A conventionalized colossal Iihga, perhaps of the 5th 
century A.D., has been excavated from Maniyar Mathat Rajgir, 

1. Mackay, The Indus Civilization, London, 1935, p. 78. 

2. JISOA, Vol. Ill, 1935, PI. VII, fig. 1. 

3. Annual Report of Mathura Museum, 1936-37, PI. II, fig* 1* 

4. Banerjea, J.N., DHI, p. 457. 

5. Banerjea, J.N,, Religion in Art and Archaeology, 1st ed., p. 67. 
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and Bloch® compared it, as a parallel to such a colossal 
/mgaat Fatehgarh near Baramula in Kashmir and theTirupara- 
kunrum rock near Madras. Another notable point is that the 
/wgflr of the pre-Gupta and early Gupta periods do not show 
any real base in the shape of arghyci as the ^lingam in ArghycC 
rnoti symbolizing the antagonistic yet cooperating forces of 

the two sexes-is perhaps a comparatively late phase in course 

0 Us conventionalization. In the later representations the spout- 
e projection, from which the puja-bhaga of the Siva-lingci rises 

upward and which is generally taken as symbolizing yoni, also 

“‘‘'‘tanan purpose of draining off the wat^er profusely 

explanation of this 

stem h Bosch® used his theory of Lotus- 

inn direction in which the stem, correspond- 

valent nf ^"'ay from the root, the equi- 

devoid faithfuls, the Siva-Uiiga is totally 

to the and transcends iconolatry; but 

India , persisting in such abstraction that 

^a -;drove her religious art to its own annihilation”.® 

texts *has^^r ^1°’ ” various Agamas and other 

types'of /■■ y outlined an exhaustive account of the various 

types speaking, vve have two 

lidtd'r: ' O'-'-'Ovable,. The caMli,uas 

metal), rat, 

sailaja (made- f ^ ® °^P'’'^t:ious stones), c/an/yc (made of wood), 
acir/Z f temporary use). The 

and nine accorHi . " f ^‘^^^^ding to the Kamikagama 

Svavan ° ‘5'i/p/-aW;(,>rfagama.. The nine classes 

S.ayambhuva, (that is, the natural or self-thought Unga, 
6- 1905-06, p. 105. 

BrahnmXalZ'TsZ NonT'^^ varieties of/%a cf. Singh, S. B., 

See also, KramHscrs 1^’^’ Chapter I. 

, The Presence of Siva, 1981, pp. 153-196. 
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there being 68 places dedicated to such forms according to 
Jirnoddharadasaka), (\\) Daivika (associated with the Devas, 
the Makutagonia prescribing the shape of a flame or resembling 
a pair of hands in the cmjali pose though the hrahmasutrad<^s>\gn 
is not to be shown), (iii) Arsaka (associated with the divine rsis 
and spheroidal in shape resembling an unhusked coconut), (iv) 
Gduapa (set up by ganas and resembling the cucumber, citron, 
wood-apple or palm), (v) Asiira (worshipped by the asiiras), 
(iv) Sura (worshipped by the gods), (vii) Rdksasya (worshipped 
by demons), (viii) Edna (natural objects or pieces of stone 
resembling the teat of a cow or an egg in shape, mostly picked 
up from the Reva or Narmada, the Siddhdnta-sdrdvari mention¬ 
ing sizes as ranging from angula to one cubit and having 
different colour), (ix) Mdnusa (man-made lifigas which form the 
largest number of acala or stinra-lingas, and are made of three 
parts known as Brahma-bhdga (the square lowest section), 
Visnii-b/idga (the octagonal middle part), and Riidra- or Piljd- 
bhdga (the cylindrical topmost portion), these lingas being 
grouped under ten classes on the basis of different criteria. 

If the Pujci-bhdga or cylindrical shaft of the Mdnusa-lingas 
has a number of vertical fluted facets ranging from 5 to 64, 
such lingas are the Dhdrd-lifiga. Sometimes, multiple miniature 
lingas are carved on the Riidra-bhdga of the main linga in 
parallel horizontal and vertical lines, and by chaffing the 
edges of the resultant criss-cross sections. Thus we have a 
number of(108) smaller lingas attached on the 
back of the main linga and Sahasra (1000) lingas in many 
ancient south Indian temples, namely, at Tiruvarriyur near 
Madras, the Ekambaranathan temple at Kaiicipuram and the 
Arunacalesvara temple at Tiruvannamalai.^^ 

The Muklia-lingas, one of the most important varieties of 
Mdnusa-lingas, show on their Pujd-blidga one to five human 
faces, standing for one or more aspects of Siva and the number 
of faces should correspond to the number of doorways of the 
central shirne. The Kdrandgama^- lays down that Mukhalingas 


II. Srinivasan, T.N., A Handbook of South Indian Images, Tirupati, 1954, 


p. 68. 

12. See Banerjea, J.N., DHI, p. 460. 
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with four faces should have them facing the four quarters, a 
three-faced one should not have a face on its back, and a one¬ 
faced one should have the face placed a little high up.” Accord¬ 
ing to the ^iso,‘^in a one-faced type the face 

should be shown in front; and in a three-faced one, the back 
face is absent. In a four-faced variety, the western face is white, 
the northern red, the southern black and terrific, while the 
eastern face is of the colour of a well-kindled fire”. The earliest 
extant specimens of mukha-lingas usually with one, three and 
four faces, are found more or less from all parts of India. 

Of the Ekamukha type, we should first mention exhibit No. 
1287 in the collection of the Mathura Museum, whose nut is 
much broader than the shaft and which bears on its top portion 
one Xtamz//:w/a-bearing Siva-head.i-i Exhibit Nos. 770 and 899 
of the above museum are unfinished or fragmentary Ekamukha 
specimens of the Kusana period^^ and No. 2528^® is a colossal 
^ ) Kusana specimen of irregular shape looking like the 

against the upper portion of 
m Lucknow Museum,we have a specimen 

( x ibit No. 42) of the Gupta period where the nut and the 

clearly demarcated and the realism has not com- 
pe e y disappeared. The lower part of the Khoh^® (Nagod, 
•) specimen is roughly chiselled and the upper cylindrical 


13. Loc, cit. 

Sadaiiva, New Delhi, 1976, pi. 1) 
Century B C “ ‘‘’diigas, with one to five face, date back to the Second 

five^eads corresnLn”!*^ S‘varamamurti, C., “The Shivalinga from Bhita has 
deva and composing of.°]^^‘P“'^“®^^’^ 8 ^ 0 ‘'a>Sadyojata,Isana,andVama- 
whichdatesfromaboutfife''*''^'iconography of this piece, 
and ancient craving for • B.C., is testimony to a deep rooted 

Gudiamallam goes back representation of Shiva at 

as Kalagnirudra a nillar r ^ Satavahanas. Here is Shiva 

The Art ofindia. New York unison.’’- 

Art, Lucknows^igs^ p ’27 Bralimaiucal Images in Mathura 

16. Loc. cit. 
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section contains on one side the bust of Siva. The Siva temple at 
Bhumara^^ (Nagod, M.P.), which is all but a ruin, enshrined an 
Ekanmkha-linga in the sanctum. Among the Udayagiri cave 
shrines, there is at least one which houses an Ekamukna-Iinga.-^ 

We are not acquainted with any text which describes a 
Dvimiikha-Iinga, although an example of it is to be found in 
Exhibit No. 462 of the Mathura Museum.-^ The carving is 
undobtedly crude and the two heads with jatamukuta on the 
shaft, one at the back and the other facing front, have the third 
eye and curiously enough, also moustaches. It is perhaps a 
specimen of the post-Gupta period. Incidentally, we should 
point out that it is particularly from the Mathura region that 
we have different specimens of mukha-Uhgas of the Kusana and 
Gupta ages.^“ 

The Mahadeva temple of Nachna Kuthara in the Baghel- 
khand region (c. 7th-8th century A.D.), enshrined a colossal 
caturmukhaAinga (4'-8").23 Qn the pedestal in the sanctum of 
the so-called temple of the god Brahman on the bank of the 
Khajur Sagara, the caturmukha (an appellation usually applied 
to Brahman), Siva-Iihga is enshrined.Another specimen is to 
be found from Sirpur (Raipur District, M.P.).-^ 

Among the Paharpur terracottas of Bengal, we have one 
catunmiklia-linga, with signs of brahmasutra^ of which 
three faces are only discernible on account of its being a 
relievo representation.-® One unique variety in red sand¬ 
stone, though fragmentary, now in the collection of the 
Mathura Museum,shows four faces with different hair styles 
on four shafts joined together, and although there is a slight 
demarcation between the nut and the shaft the result has not 

19. Banerji, R.D., ‘Siva Temple at Bhumara’ in MASI, No. 16. 

20. Banerjea, J.N., RAA, p. 100. 

21. JISOA Vol. Ill, 1935, PI. VII, Fig. 3. 

22. Agrawala, V.S., Studies in Indian Art^ 1st ed., p. 187; Handbook to 
the Sculpture of the Curzon Museum of Archaeology, p. 42; JUPHS, July, 
1935, pp. 83-85. 

23. Banerjea, J.N., RAA, p. 99. 

24. ASR, Vol. II, p. 430. 

25. JIH, XI, 1962, p. 163. 

26. History of Bengal, Vol. I, 1943, p. 440. 

27. JISOA, Vol. Ill, 1935, PI. VII, Fig. 4. 
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been suggestively realistic. Diskalkar^® dates it in the first 
century A.D. and describes it as a Pahcamukha-lingci, But, on 
stylistic and other grounds, it can be assigned to the late Kusana 
period29 and there is no certainty that there was another head 
on the top of the sculpture. According to the Rupamanclana^ 
the fifth face on the top usually remains invisible and though 
the Karamgama mentions Pancamukha-linga 3.s Sarancmam (the 
number of Cupid’s iara or arrows being five) still it does not 
mention the position of the fifth face. We have already seen 
how the Bhita lifiga of the Kusana period has raised a con¬ 
troversy among scholars. The top of it, according to R.D. 
Banerji,^® is shaped as the bust of a male holding a vase in his 
left hand, while the right is raised in abhaya-mudra and below 
this bust are four defaced human heads. Whether the Bhita 
liiiga is a specimen of the Paheamukha type is still a debatable 
question. However, Pancanana images, representing the five 
aspects of Siva, were a favourite theme of the Gupta and post- 
Gupta iconography. 

The exact implication of the rarified white granite colossal 
ivaite image^i (13'-6") from Parel, Bombay, of the Gupta 
period is still uncertain. To Stella Kramrisch^^ here we have a 
unique representation of Siva in his three-fold presence, verti- 
ca y one above the other. But the central theme is likened to a 
inga and from it emanate multiple representations of two-armed 
iva, two on each side, while the uppermost figure is many- 

un e , and all of them are depicted with a severe attitude of 
yogic concentration.^^ However, this combined mode of depict- 
lug ot the anthropomorphic and phallic form of the deity 
lu a single piece of sculpture became highly conventional in 
su sequent periods and it perhaps formed the next step to the 
rise o t e conception of the Lingodbhavamuyti in which Siva 

up o IS knees is usually represented as rising out of the 
flaming lifiga, 

28. JUPHS, Vol. V, pt. 1, p. 37 . 

29. JISOA, Vol. Ill, 1935, p. 44. 

30. ARASI, 1909-10, pp. 147-48, PI. LIV. 

1. Saraswati, S.K., A Survey of Indian Sculpture, 1957, pi. XXV, fig. 
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The Lingodbhavamurti is very popular in south India, and 
according to the Aganias, it should be placed in the niche in the 
western wall of the garbhagrha of the temple.^*^ The iconographic 
texts give us a detailed description of this form of Siva. For 
example, according to the Amhimadbhedagama, Siva in the 
form of Candrasekhara should be carved on the front of a 
Unga\ i\\Q Kdvcindgama, at least one-fifth part of the 

Uiiga on the top and bottom should be left out without sculpture, 
the flying swan soaring upwards should be on the top right 
section and the burrowing boar delving deep into the 
earth on the left bottom section and the figures of Brahman 
and Visnu in the aujali pose should also be sculptured on the 
right and left of the linga, and among the four hands of Siva, 
one should be in the abhaya, another in the varada pose, the 
third should carry the parasu and the fourth Krsm-mrga (black 
buck). 

Gopinatha Rao^^ has illustrated three reliefs which are more 
or less in accordance with the above description, one from the 
Kailasanatha temple at Kahcipuram, the second from Ambar 
Mangalam and the third from the Dasavatara cave at Ellora. 
Among the late varieties, the great Cola specimen from the 
Brhadisvara Temple of Tanjore contains the four-armed Can- 
drasekharamurti of Siva which is ‘beautifully carved inside an 
elliptical cavity on the surface of the column which is decorated 
with a festoon design on its top’.^® Another notable specimen 
(date unknown) in the Rajapiitana Museum,^^ Ajmer, wherein 
the long slender column on which the figure of Siva is depicted 
has both the theriomorphic and worshipping anthropomor¬ 
phic figures of Brahman and Visnu. The Liugodbhaxamurti in 
art represents in a beautiful way the Indian method of depicting 
a continuous narrative by the repetition of figures in the same 
panel.While referring to a grand specimen in the Mus(?e 

34. Gopinath'i Rao, T.A.G., £///, Vol. II, pt. 1, p. 105. 

35. //;/V/., pp. 109-11. 

36. Banerjea, J.N., DHl, P- 463, PI. XXXI, fig. 4. 

37. JISOA, Vol. IX, PI. X. 

38. The History and Culture of the Indian People, Vol. Ill, 1962, p. 439. 

For the Lihgodbhavaniurti, see also Sivaramamurti, C., The Art of 

India, p. 78; Kramrisch, S., The Presence of Siva, pp. 158-60. 
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Guimet in Paris, Zimmer^^ described it ‘the phenomenon of the 
growing, or expanding, form’ because in accordance with the 
suggestion of tlie tale as something growing and the represent¬ 
ation of Brahman and Visnu speeding in opposite directions, 
the substance of the stone correspondingly expands, out- 
measuring their movement and thus the static solid stone is 
converted into a dynamorphic, multiple event. 

The Devadaruvana legend, where Siva is painted in the 
ithyphallic form, has found expression in art in the relief in the 
Mallikarjuna temple*^® (Srisailam, Karnool District), and in the 
several pillar figures in the entrance hall of the Minaksi temple*^^ 
at Madura. 

The proto-Siva of the Indus valley is a priapic deity. Although 
MarshalP^ not quite certain whether the phallus {urdhvamedhra) 
of the deity is in reality the end of the waistband, still there is 
no doubt today that the urdhvaliuga of the figure is exposed and 
prominent. Lakulisa, though an incarnation of Siva, is usually 
represented like the seated yogin of Harappa with the urdhva- 
medhra emphasized.*^^ 

The Saiva sannyasins of later days, namely the Kara Lingis 
and Nagas, go naked and the former, to quote Wilson/-^ ‘to mark 
their triumph over sensual desires, affix an iron ring and chain 
on the male organ’. That the prime inspiration of representing 

Siva in ithyphallic form came from the non-Aryan world is once 
again proved by the fact that the face of Siva in the much-discussed 
and realistic specimen of Gudimallam^^ is distinctly Mongoloid, 
and there is no Brahmanical sacred thread or yajiiopavita which 
is insisted in all the Agamas. But the organ of Siva in the above 
specimen, as discernible through the diaphanous drapery, is shown 
not upwards (i7rJ/2va///zga) but hanging downwards like that of the 

^yfnbols in Indian Art and Civilization, New York, 1962, 

PP- 130-31, fig. 30. 

^ 40. Longhurst, A.H., in ASIAR, Southern circle, 1917-18, p. 32, PI. XIV, 

41. Coomaraswamy, A.K., Yaksas, Part II, New Delhi, 1971, p. 44n. 

42. MIC., p. 52. 

43. ARASI, 1906-07, p. 186, figs. 2 and 5; ibid., 1930-34, PI. CXX(c). 
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Tirtharikaras of the Digambara Jain sect. We have seen earlier 
how the vratyas were closely connected with Siva and were 
usually divided into two main classes:^® (i) Jyestha who were 
noted for their sama or restraint of passion, and worshipped 
their nude god with the organ hanging downwards {mcamedhra) 
and (ii) Kani^lha or Hina whose deity was portrayed with his 
organ upraised {lircHn'amedhvd), The Gudimallam specimen 
perhaps represents the first type; the proto-Siva of Harappa and 
Lakulisa of later days represent the second. 

After the Harappa example we are to encounter the Urdh- 
valinga characteristic in a number of Siva images in Mathura 
art, belonging tb the Kusana and the Gupta periods. On the 
reverse of Huviska’s gold coin we have, as pointed out by 
Gardner,a three-headed, four armed, nimbate, ithyphallic 
figure of Siva, and this Ordhvalinga mark is not noticed in any other 
early numismatic representations of Siva. In the art of Mathura, 
Siva is always shown as Urdlivalinga. Perhaps the main inspir¬ 
ation of emphasizing this feature came from the Lakulisa sect of the 
Pasupata Saivas who made Mathura their centre in the Kusana 
and Gupta periods as is evident from the Mathura stone inscrip¬ 
tion of the time of Candragupta II.Coomaraswamy'^^ has 
illustrated a unique specimen of‘Siva as lihgin’ of the late Kusana 
period from Mathura, analogous to the Gudimallam specimen, 
which has the image of a four-armed, standing, Urdhvamedhra 
Siva on one side of a long pillar-like emblem. In two typical 
dampati reliQf slabs of the Mathura Museum (Nos. G. 52 and 
2495), belonging to the Kusana period, the Ordhvareta Siva is seen 
standing with his spouse inalinganamudra.^® In another dampati 

46. Bhandarkar, D.R., Some Aspects of Ancient Indian Culture, Madras, 
1940, p. 44. 

To Bhandarkar, the explanation of samamichd-medhra by Latyd- 
yana-sutra (VIII. 6. 4) as ‘those who through old age have lost the power of 
procreation’ is totally unacceptable as it is impossible to single out those 
people and insulting to bring such people under one class. 
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image (No. 474) of the Gupta period the same characteristic 
is discernible.^^ In an inscribed Siva-Parvatiimage from Kosam,^- 
belonging to tbe Gupta period, the urdhvalifiga of Siva is shown. 
Even in the Ardhandrisvara statuettes of the Kusana period,'’^ 
now in the Mathura Museum (Nos. 800 and 874), Siva is depic¬ 
ted in his urdhvareta aspect. We have in the same Museum 
(No. 2084). a three feet high Gupta sculpture of unusual interest 
wherein Siva is represented in his post-nuptial state enjoying 
the company of his consort, his left arm is thrown around 
Parvati s neck but his membrum virile is shown aloft. 

The urdhvalinga is common and prominent in almost all types 
of anthropomorphic figures of Siva found in BengaE" upto the 
thirteenth century A.D., namely, in the varieties such as Candra- 
sekhara, Nityamurti, Sadasiva, Uma-Mahesvara, Ardhanari- 
svara, Kalyanasundara and Aghora Rudra. This may be perhaps 
ue to the impact of the Tantric or Vamacari cult^^' as the 
eastern part of India was practically its nerve-centre. In a sculp- 
^ral specimen of Uma-Mahesvara, found at Chauduar"' in 
ussa, Siva is depicted with Urdhvareta. Even in the scenes of 
o enng haldhala or deadly poison to Siva, as revealed by the 
a larpur sculpture,the god is represented with Urdhva-Ufiga. 
Another trend of representing the phallus in Indian art is by 

deit^^^if* shoulder of the worshipper or the 

wp depicted as carrying the load. In the Rdmdyaiia,^^ 

ever^h^^ Reference or Ravana carrying a golden lihga wher- 
of th ^ tocpigraphical records,the antiquity 

practice of carrying the lihga on the person is to be traced 
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to the Bharasivas, the matrimonial relatives of the Vakatakas, 
to whom Siva was the guardian and symbol of national resur¬ 
gence and we find ‘Siva everywhere in this period’.®^ We have 
in the Bharat Kala Bhavan (Banaras),the fragment of a sculpture 
(provenance unknown) which depicts the lifiga placed on a 
padmapitha being carried on the head by one®- whose broken 
hands on the sides of the padmapitha are still extant. 

R. Sengupta®^ has brought to light some interesting panels 
from different parts of the Kailasa temple at Ellora, attributed 
to the Rastrakutas. In this first example,®^ we have Uma sitting 
on the left lap of Siva and the lifiga is apparently being carried 
by Siva on the right shoulder and touched by his back right 
hand. In another sculpture®® of the same nature, we find the 
lifiga on the left shoulder of Siva and touched by his back left 
hand. In the next specimen®® both Siva and Parvati hold the 
lifiga. Sitting by the side of Parvati, Siva here carries the lifiga 
in the left hand, raises the right hand in abliaya pose and Parvati 
touches it with her right hand. In the last panel of the same 
type from the same temple,®^ the treatment of which is better, 
Siva carries the lifiga on a pedestal with the left hand, while 
Parvati embraces it with her right hand. 

In the Calukya temples of Sangamesvara, Mallikarjuna and 
Virupaksa at Pattadakul (Bijapur District, Karnataka) we have 
many sculptures of the above types, among which the Vinadhara 
in the first temple and Mahesvara playing dice with Uma in the 
second, are particularly notable. In the Vinadhara image,®® 
Siva in lalitdsana holds the vind with the proper hands, the lifiga 
supported on the right shoulder is comfortably touched by his 
back right hand and the back left hand is turned to left. In the 
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1 st cd., p. 258. 

63. JAS, Vol. I, No. 1, 1959, pp. 41-45. 

64. Ibid., fig. 

65. Ibid., fig. 2. 

66 . Ibid., fig. 4. 

67. JAS, Vol. IV, No. 2, 1962, pp. 44, PI. VI, B. 

68 . Ibid., PI. lA. 
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Mallikarjuna panel, we have the Umd-Sahitdksa-kndd^^ 
image where Siva sitting on a cushion in iitkatikdsana, with 
theon the right shoulder and held with the back right 
hand, is evidently arguing with Uma over the game. Among the 
six panels of the Virupaksa temple we have only one in which 
the linga is placed on the right shoulder of Siva; but he does 
not hold it. The Aihole panel of Uma-Mahesvara, now in the 
Prince of Wales Museum, Bombay, also represents Siva with 
the linga on his shoulder."^® 

Our survey will remain incomplete if we do not mention 
the legend how Ravana got possession of a Hfiga from Siva on 
the condition thac he would always carry it. On his way south 
Ravana is said to have halted near the present Deoghar in 
Bihar to purify himself and requested Visnu in the guise of a 
Brahmana to hold the linga for the time being; but the latter 
ultimately put it down on the ground and vanished. Ravana 
returned and saw that the linga would not move further, and 
it has been there ever since under the name of Mahadeva 

Ravanesvara of Baidyanatha.^^ We have yet a number liiigas 

in the south associated with this story. The famous Mahabale- 
svara linga of the Pallavas, at Ookarna"^- in Mahabalipuram, is 
named after the almighty linga which refused to move in spite 
of the best efforts of Ravana to uproot it.^^ Ravana’s attempt 
even to raise the mountain where Siva carrying the linga is 

69. Ibid.,V\.U. 

suggested the term Umd-sahitaaksa-krlddto mdi- 

f ^^search Institute Publication 

Vol.XIV,Pts. 1-2, pp. 155-58. 

^^^kravarti, S.N., P.W. Museum: A Guide to the Antiquities of the 
Histone Period, p. 21, PI. X-a. 

71. Oppert, Original Inhabitants of India, pp. 137, 375. 

71 j -uj (that is. Cow’s ear’) is mentioned in the Rdmdyana and the 

Mahabharata.—^e^Q OST, Vol. IV, p. 285. 

We have a legend behind the name of this place. After a long medi- 
^ ^ ^ water when Siva came out he became enraged and struck the 

eart ecause Brahma, weary of the delay of former’s arrival, had already 
^ task, that is, shaped the earth and filled it with life. The 
eart go ess, taking the form of a cow, appeased the angry-god and Siva 
ultimately rose to the surface through the ear and rose on the Gokarn beach 
(near Kerala), where a cave known as the Rudrayoni or ‘Rudra’s passage’ 
marks the spot. 

73. Gazetteer of the Bombay Presidency, Vol. XV, pt. II, p. 290n. 
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seated with Parvati is depicted in the sculpture of the Muktes- 
vara temple at Kahcipuram and the Kailasa temple at Ellora. 
But the former specimen seems lifeless in comparison with the 
latter which is equated by Rene Grousset with Michael Angelo’s 
‘Last Judgement’ at Vatican."^ 

The practices of carrying the lifiga either on the shoulder, or 
on the head or suspended through strings round the neck, 
appear to be very old. The philosophy behind this custom was 
unity with the god. “Just as the larva which associates with the 
bee, itself in the end becomes a bee, so the man who realizes 
unity with ^iva through Siva-yoga himself becomes one with 
Siva.”75 


(iii) Siva and the Linga in Further India 

The main urge that impelled the Ancient Indians to cross the 
sea towards Siivaniadvipa was no doubt material, but it brought 
in its train the entire spiritual heritage of India. Dvipdntara 
Bhdrata or ‘India of the Islands’ was established by a ‘gentle 
fusion’ of immigrant Indian and non-Indian races of the colonies 
and the religion and culture of the ‘master’ permeated the life 
of the indigenous people.^ While the concept of Rudra-Siva—a 
grand product of the composite Aryan-non-Aryan culture— 
was evolving on the soil of India, the Greater India at the same 
time became the favourite cradle of Siva. 

The beginning of the story, that is, how Siva got a stronghold 
in Indo-China and Indonesia, is lost in obscurity and we have 

74. The Sum of History^ p. 128. 

Cf. Sharma, B.N., ‘Havana lifting Mount Kailasa in Indian Art’ in 
East and West, 23, 1973, pp. 327-38. 

75. Danielou, Alain, Hindu Polytheism, London, 1964, p. 96. 

1. Mukherjee, R.K., A History of Indian Civilization, Vol. I, 1965, 
Bombay, pp. 377ff.; The Culture and Art of India, 1st ed., p. 65. 

In the preface of his monumental work (J//^ y4/7(?////^//^7. New York, 
1977, p. 23) Sivaramamurti observes: “India has always loved to share its 
riches with others. From the earliest times Indian navigators carried men of 
taste and learning throughout Southeast Asia. And the fragrance of Indian 
art wafted through Central Asia and beyond.” 
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only some mythical tales and traditions in this regard. In the 
epic and Puranic legends, Agastya, the archetype of Indian 
sage is not only mentioned as having stayed the abnormal 
growth of the Vindhya range, but also described in mythological 
language as having swallowed up the ocean in a fit of temper 
to stop piracy and thus got the right of access to the vast land 
of El-Dorado. In the Sangam literature, Siva himself recruited 
this mythical hero Agastya for his colonizing mission and the 
latter composed Sakaladhikciram, a book on image-making. This 
first teacher and propagator of Saivism in the colonies is still 
worshipped in Java, as Siva-giini, under the Javanese name of 
VaJaing (pole star) and the images of Agastya and his spouse 
Lopamudra were almost on par with Siva and Uma in Cam¬ 
bodia and Java.^ In this context it is interesting to quote an 
inscription from Angkar Vat^ : “The Brahman Agastya, born in 
the land of the Aryans, devoted to the worship of Siva having 
come by liis psychic powers to the land of the Cambodians, for 
the purpose of woshipping the Siva-Iinga, known as Bhadresvara, 
and having worshipped the god for a long time, attained to 
beautitude”. 

The Chinese annals attributed the establishment of the Hindu 
ingdom in Fu-nam in the first century A.D. to one Brahmana 
named Kaundinya. We hear of another Kaundinya towards the 
of the fourth or the beginning of the fifth century A.D. 
wio vyas elected king by the people of Fu-nan. The Kaundinya 
tra ition is interesting for more than one reason. First, how the 
ra nianas came to Indo-China by crossing the sea is a problem. 

^ econ ly, Kaundinya’s landing was at first resisted by the 
in igenous uncivilized people headed by the naked Naga prin¬ 
cess oma vyhom he later married. Thirdly, he founded a royal 
ynasty which had a remarkable influence on all the parts of 
u.tier India and the names of his descendants, who assumed 
satriyahood, ended in Warman’. Finally, Kaundinya is the 
harbinger and propagator of the Siva cult in Fu-nan, and from 
this centre, Saivism radiated in all directions. 

Regarding the anthropomorphic representations of Siva in 
CO onial art we have, broadly speaking, two phases. The first 

2. Mukherjee, R.K., A History of Indian Civilization, Vol. I, p. 377. 

3. Cf Ibid., p. 378. 
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phase is marked by images of Siva which are close imitations, 
sometimes exact copies of Indian models as if the colonists 
bi ought with them not simply the themes but even traditions and 
styles. The second phase exhibits the refreshing admission of the 
local styles on Indian themes and Siva appears in altered dress 
although the impact of Indian technique is still now traceable. 

In order to emphasize the dynamic character of racial fusion 
and cultural entity, as a result of which the Great Siva came 
into existence both in India and outside, Bernet Kempers*^ used 
the Dutch term Cultiiurstroom^ that is, a ‘ stream of culture” 
which came into being “as a result of the mingling of certain 
elements, which continuously absorbed elements of other cul¬ 
tures both in India proper and elsewhere in Asia” and necessa¬ 
rily changed the Indian pattern and developed into new forms 
of Greater Indian culture. On the mainland of Indo-China we 
have two powerful centres of Saivism, Kamboja and Campa. 

Kcimboja 

Kamboja (Cambodia) was originally a vassal state of Fu-nan; 
but in the sixth century A.D., the latter passed into oblivion 
and the former took the position of supremacy and gave its 
name to the whole country. Our main sources of information 
in this respect are the Chinese accounts and the inscriptions 
mostly written in Sanskrit. The first batch of Hindu 
colonists who went over to Kamboja and the kings of the early 
dynasty were followers of Siva. In the ancient world the religion 
of the king was usually the religion of the people; necessarily, 
Siva came to be regarded as the national god, Saivism 
the state religion, and the art of the Khmer country was the hand¬ 
maid of religion. That Siva here enjoyed unique honour is 
proved by his multifarious names found in inscriptions, which 
sometimes begin with namai Sivciya,^ and representations in 
art, although we have not enough remains of it. Over and 
above his usual Indian epithets, we are to face his local names 

4. Cultural Relations between India and Java, Calcutta, 1937, p. 17. 

5. Bose, P.N., Hindu Colony of Cambodia, Madras, 1927, p. 265. 
Bhattacharya, K., ‘Religious Speculations in Ancient Cambodia’ in Sarkar, 
H.B., ed. R.C. Majumdar Volume, Calcutta, 1970, pp. 78-97. 
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and forms which prove that the great cosmopolitan god had 
absorbed a large number of local Khmer deities. 

In the Aug Chumnik Inscription Siva appears as the local 
deity Sri-Mratakesvara and in the Prea Kev inscription he is 
represented as Jaldngesa.^ As Sri-Sikharesvara or Lord of the 
peak, he was represented on the hill-tops and the Linga—on the 
mountain motif, as proved by the Changgal inscription, was a 
favourite theme of the Khmer art.’ The temple of Bhadresvara 
Siva, the tutelary deity of the royal family, is to be found on the 
peak of the Vat Phu Hill (near Bassac in Laos) also known as 
Lihga-parvata.® 

In Kamboja, Siva is represented both in his anthropomorphic 
and phallic forms. In the anthropomorphic form, the god is 
usually attended byNandinand Kala. We have a beautiful 
image of Hara-Parvati, installed in the year 613 A.D.,^ in which 
the goddess is found seated on the left thigh of the god with a 
suggestive posture. This image is an exact replica of the Indian 
prototypes bearing the impact of Tantricism since to the Tan- 
tric worshippers the images of Devi seated on the lap of Siva 
are considered as aids for the correct performance of the yoga. 

The phallus was not always made of stone. We have the record 
of the erection of Siivania-linga (golden linga) by Bhavavarman and 
Udayadityavarman and the Sphatika-linga (crystalby a 
sage during the reign of Suryavarman.^® Perhaps the most 
popular type of representations of Siva was in his Caturmuklia- 
linga form. The grand pyramidal Siva temple of Bayon of later 
days, which was a veritable art gallery, contained nearly forty 
high towers each representing four finely chiselled faces of 
colossal Siva with a third eye on the forehead and rapt in 

6. Ibid., p. 262. 

7. Bosch, F.D.K., The Golckn Germ, Holland, 1960, p. 165. 

The word ‘Khmer’, as the Cambodians call themselves and their 
languages, comes from Kamari (Siva), one of the (gotra) class names of the 
Kambujas of India.—See Chatterji, B.R., South-East Asia in Transition, 1967, 
p. 5. 

8. Majumdar, R.C., ed.. The History and Culture of the Indian People, 
Vol. Ill {The Classical Age), Bombay, 1962, p. 644. 

9. Majumdar, R.C., Ancient Indian Colonies in South-East Asia, Baroda, 
1955, p. 70. 

10. Bose, P.N., op. cit., pp. 215-16. 
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meditation on the four sides. These images are also sometimes 
identified with Avalokitesvara. 

In Indo-China the kings were not only god’s representatives 
on earth, but sometimes they were identified with god himself. 
The practice of naming both the liiiga and the images of Siva, 
erected by them, after their own name or after the name of 
their ancestors, was widely prevalent in Kamboja, Campa, Java 
and other areas. This practice was not unknown in India. 
Asoka is said to have been a devotee of Siva in his early life^^ 
and Kalhana^- notes how the great Maurya king founded two 
temples of Siva-Asokesvara in Kashmir. Asoka’s son Jalauka 
erected the temple of Siva-Jalukesvara.^^ This early practice was 
followed even by the later Candella kings, namely, Prthivideva who 
installed the image of Siva under the name of Prthividevesvara,^'* 
and by the Calukyas.^^ However, in Kamboja the king Rudra- 
varman installed his own statue as that of Siva, known as 
Rudresvara. We have near Angkor Thom a three-storied pyra¬ 
mid, known as Phnom Baken enshrining Yasodesvara lifiga, 
showing it to be Yasovarman’s shrine.^® Again, Yasovarman 
himself erected two famousimages of Siva, which bore the names 
of Indravarmesvara (at the Loley temple) and Mahipatisvara, 
named respectively after the king’s father Indravarman and of 
his maternal grandfather Maliipativarman and interestingly 
enough, the face of the images was indistinguishable from those 
of the kings. 

Punnagavarman, even during his life time, consecrates an 
image of Siva ‘which is made after his own likeness’.^® In an 
interesting inscription from Prea Ngouk^^ we read that a 

11. Smith, V.A., Early History of India, fourth ed., Oxford, 1924, p. 1S5. 

12. Rajatarahgini 1. \05-01. 

13. Ibid., I, 124, 148. 

14. Epigrapliia Indie a, Vo I. I, p. 38. 

15. Bombay Gazetteer, Vol. 1, Part II, p. 190. 

16. Coomaraswaniy, A.K., History of Indian and Indonesian Art, 
London, 1927, p. 190. 

17. Chatterji, B.R., Indian Cultural Influence in Cambodia, Calcutta, 
1964, pp. 223-24. 

18. Journal Asiatique, Paris, Vol. XX, 1882, p. 145; cf Chatterjee, B.R., 
Indian Cultural Influence in Cambodia, p. 224. 

19. Eliot, C., Hinduism and Buddhism, Vol. Ill, London, 1962, p. 116. 
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victorious general presented his king the booty he had captured 
requesting him to offer it “to your subtle ego who is Isvara 
dwelling in a golden linga \ In course of time there came into 
existence the mystic cult of Royal God or Devaraja, which 
was virtually a Sivalinga. Bosch-® has shown how the Lifigod- 
bhavci-murti of Siva provides an adequate explanation of the 
‘fiery lifigam^ of the Devaraja cult of Kamboja and Java, where 
it signifies the ‘‘fiery essence of kingship, a radiant earthly 
emanation of royal wisdom and dominion.” 

That Saivism in Kamboja was pantheistic is proved by the 
attributes lavished upon Siva as Viblm, Isa, Jagatpati, and 
Paramcitman, His commanding position over the other two 
deities of the Hindu Triad is clearly emphasized in the Aug 
Chumnik inscription^^ wherein Brahman and Visnu are found 
standing with folded hands before Siva. But although Siva 
enjoyed a dominant position, we have here no evidence 
of severe hostility between Saivism and Vaisnavism; rather 
both religion and art showed tolerance and syncretic 
trend from the beginning. Like the Hari-Hara of India, we have 
some early examples of the composite icons, named various as, 
Saiikara-Narayana, Hara-Acyuta, Hari-Sankara, and Visnu- 
Candresvara.-2 

^ Perhaps the most interesting and original aspect of Cambodian 
Saivism was the erection of lifigas in the name of both Siva and 

he deity, the footprint of Siva or Sivapada, just like the Indian counterpart 
0 Visniipada of Gaya and Biiddhapdda on Adam’s peak in Ceylon, was re- 
gai ed equally sacred in Kambuja and we have heard how a famous temple 
was uilt on a hill-top in 604 A.D. to house the SivapCida consecrated by a 
pious Brahmin. 

See Majumdar, R.C., Ancient Indian Colonies in South-East Asia, 
Baroda, 1955, p. 70 . 

20. Bosch, F.D.K., The Golden Germ, Holland, 1960, pp. 28, 166. 

II Cambodia the mystic cult of Devaraja was intimately associated 
.vit t e wpiship of Siva. See Das, R.R., Art Traditions of Cambodia, Cal- 
wLitta, 1974, pp .186-87. Siva, in Cambodia, was referred to as Caturdnana 
and Catiirmiikha. 

For the Harihara image in the National Museum at Phnom Penh 
which is an adaptation of an original Indian theme done in a pleasant local 
style’ of Cambodia, see Sivaramamurti, C., The Art of India, p. 197. 

21. Bose, P.N.. Hindu Colony of Cambodia, Madras, 1927, p. 274. 

22. Sircar, D.C., Select Inscriptions, Vol. I, 1965, pp. 509ff. 
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Visnu, and thus we have the Sambhu-Visnu linga erected by 
Isanavarman and Siva-Kesava linga by a potentate as found in 
the Vat Praptus inscription.-^ With the spread of Buddhism, 
there were many common traits of Siva and the Buddha in art 
so that it becomes difficult to distinguish at first sight the image 
of the one from that of the other. 

The art of Kamboja is usually divided into two phases, the 
^primitive’ and ‘classic’,and Siva is represented in the art of 
both. The great Angkar monuments, which are the marvels of 
world art, and the Bayon temple are associated with the classic 
phase. The first phase, though named ‘primitive’, represented 
perhaps the best traditions of Gupta-Pallava art of India. 
Groslier-*" is not right when he labels this phase of Kamboja 
art as the totally ‘foreign’ art of Fu-nan which had no influence 
on the indigenous art of later days as the Chen-Iasof the North, 
who were the conquerors, disdained the art of the conquered 
people. But it may be pointed out that, as in India, Siva grew 
and developed in the religion and art of Greater India as a 
result of happy marriage of multifarious cultures and civiliza¬ 
tions. Can we dream of any dynamic art or culture anywhere 
in the world, which has not come as a result of fusion or 
amalgamation ? The ‘primitive’ art of Fu-nan necessarily deve¬ 
loped by natural stages of evolution into the ‘classic’ Khmer 
art. 


Campa 

The art and religion of Campa (Annam), on the east coast of 
the Indo-Chinese peninsula, were more or less identical with 
that of Kamboja; rather Campa preserved the torch of the Siva 
cult brightly burning, in the face of the avalanche of foreign 
attacks. Sri-Mara, the first historical Hindu king who founded 
a dynasty and is attributed variously to a date between the 
second and the fifth century A.D., was a devotee of Siva. The 
whole of ancient Campa was adorned with beautiful temples of 


23. Bose, P.N., Hindu Colony of Cambodia, pp. 277-78. 
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Indian type, i and we have three important groups^®; of them, 
namely those of Myson, Dong Duong and Po-Nagar, the second 
being Buddhist and the other two dedicated to Siva. Siva was re¬ 
presented both in his anthropomorphic and phallic forms, and 
the latter was perhaps more popular. 

The type and shape of the lihgas in Campa were more or less 
the same as in India, and these lingas are usually placed on 
square pedestals though in some specimens the pedestal is round 
and yoni is represented therein and in some specimens several 
lihgas are placed together on the pedestal. What distinguishes the 
Campa art are the extraordinary mukha-lihgas in which the 
reigning kings, to indicate their identification with Siva, used to 
depict their own figures on the lihga of the deity in their peculiar 
Cam dress. M. Finot^^ supposes that these mukha-lihgas repre¬ 
sented the deified kings as the Cam sculptors here made a 
departure from all the accepted norms and lines followed in 
India and gave to the figure the Campa king’s physiognomy, 
headdress and ornaments. Butin the Hoa-Que Stelae inscription^® 
of Bhadravarman III, the Lihgodbhava legend is inscribed in which 
Brahman and Visnu bowed before the lihga and Siva showed 
them his face from the middle part of the lihga. 

We come to know from a Sanskrit inscription (No. 2), written 
in chaste classical style, that Bhadravarman I (known to the 
Chinese as Fan-Hu-ta) founded at about 400 A.D. the sacred city 
of Myson and erected after his own name the famous Bhadres- 
vara lihga or the temple of Bhadresvarasvamin, which became a 
national centre of pilgrimage and the centre of Saivite art. The 
successors of Bhadravarman later on adorned Myson with 
beautiful sculptures of Siva, now to be found in the Museum at 
Tourance. We have here the standing three-eyed figure of Siva 
with a fine moustache and a smiling face.^^ Most of the speci¬ 
mens are very simple and less decorated and some are undoubt- 


26. Majumdar, R.C., Hindu Colonies in the Far East, p. 149. 
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edly ‘^unequal in quality, the finest pieces are marvels of power¬ 
ful modelling or grace of conception”.^® 

According to an inscription (No. 7), it was some time in the 
sixth century A.D. that the great Bhadresvara temple of Myson 
was burnt, and king Sambhuvarman reinstalled the lifiga and 
added his own name with that of the god called Sambhu- 
Bhadresvara. Later on, a mythical origin was attributed to this 
presiding deity of Campa and it came to be associated with the 
original Hatakesvara linga which fell from Siva as a result of 
the curse of the sages of the Devadaru forest. At Dong-Duong, 
we have an inscription of the reign of Indravarman, which 
glorifies the Sambhu-Bhadresvara///)ga ‘filled with the essence 
of fire and hereditary royalty’ proving perhaps the existence of 
the Devaraja cult or the cult of the king-god ofKambuja.®^ 

During the reign of Satyavarman, as found in Inscription No. 
22, the Javanese raiders burnt the ^ambhu temple of Po-Nagar 
and carried away the famous miz/c/ia/mga established there by a 
legendary king Vicitrasagara. But Satyavarman restored it and 
named it Satya-mukJialinga. We learn from another inscription 
(No. 23) how, during the reign of Indravarman, the Javanese 
raiders again demolished the famous shrine of Bhadradhipati- 
svara ‘established there for many thousands of years’. Indra¬ 
varman re-erected both the temple and image of Siva and re¬ 
named it Indra-Bhadresvara. The same king installed two other 
images of the same deity called after him, viz., Indra-Bhogesvara 
and Indra-Paramesvara. Vikrantavarman, according to another 
inscription (No. 30), erected three important images of Siva by 
the names of Vikranta-Rudra, Sri Vikranta-Rudresvara and 
Sri Vikranta-Devadhibhavesvara. 

M. Aymonier®- has found a fine mukha-linga in the tower of 
Po Klaun Garai where the face of Siva bearing moustache and 
having natural grandeur is sculptured on the linga in half hunch. 

We have numerous names and representations of the anthro¬ 
pomorphic forms of Siva in different postures which were usually 
placed in the Campa temples as decorative designs. Two remark¬ 
able, though mutilated, strongly built human figures of Siva 

30. Coomaraswamy, A.K., History of Indian and Indonesian Art, London, 
1927, p. 196. 

31. 7/;/^., p. 197. 

32. Indian Antiquary, 1888, pp. 67-68. 
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standing in a defiant attitude with the head well-decorated with 
jatamukuta are found at Tra Kieu.^**^ M. Finot^*^ has brought to 
light some early bas-reliefs of Tourance, in one of which we have 
a multi-armed, five-faced Siva standing on the Nandin and 
holding a lance in an attitude of attack. In the second specimen 
we find the Nataraja Siva dancing the tandava. The third 
specimen presents the seated figure of Siva with a rosary of 
beads in one hand and a trident in the other. In front of the 
temple of Po Klaun Garai'*^^ there is the famous six-armed 
standing Siva with two upper hands clasped behind the head, 
and the others holding a trident, lotus, sword and bowl 
respectively. 

One peculiar way of representing Siva in Campa art, parti¬ 
cularly at Dong Duong and Tympanum, was as dvarapala (door- 
eeper of the temple). In this form the face of the god is almost 
ghostly with projecting eyes and long teeth. The dvarapala is 
sometimes carved on his bull and brandish a sort of wedge- 
s aped instrument. The uncanny and terrible features are some¬ 
times emphasized in some seated corpulent figures of Siva as 
tound at Van Mum and Dran Lai.^e However, the tendency of 
epr^enting the deity in this terrible form did not last long, and 
e Cam sculptors of later days, preferred the seated image of 
u V,- meditation, with a beautifully decorated halo 

evpH^ Campa art Siva is very often three- 

covprT* u sacred thread. The serpents usually 

arrnm ° Ornaments and the mount Nandin always 
accompanies his master. 

34 ?'• 
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Asia, famous for*^fts remar^Twi ^f^lj^^ologists at Pianjikent, in Central 
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rure and Painting of Anci^^^'^^ frescoes and Bharhut relief. See The Sculp- 
A., (The Histo^ of Belenitsky, 
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To the Cam people, the depiction of Siva as a normal human 
being was more popular than in his ‘monstrous appearance’^^ 
and it is only in exceptional cases that the god is represented 
vyith a multiplicity of hands which ranged from four to thirty. 
Siva appears sometimes with Uma, and in the Dong Phuc^^ 
specimen, the two coalesced into one as Ardhanarisvara in 
which the male part is marked by fine moustache and third 
eye and the female side is indicated by the developed breast 
and dress. As in Kambuja, the amalgamation of the cults of 
^iva and Visnu is expressed in Campa by the composite figure 
of Sankara-Narayana, which was a favourite image to Indra- 
varman. However, Campa cannot boast of the superb specimens 
of Kambuja as the Cam artists, though they followed mostly 
the Indian canons and forms, were not inspired by the Indian 
ideal in the same way as the artists of Fu-nan, and reserved 
a greater freedom in matters of details. 

Burma 

In Burma, Siva was not given the commanding position 
which he enjoyed in Kambuja and Campa, and we have only 
some stray finds of the anthropomorphic and phallic forms of 
the deity. Ray'^® has brouglU to light some coins from Arakan, 
bearing Saivite symbols like trident and bull, mostly belonging 
to the kings of the Candra dynasty (c. 400—c. 1000 A.D.) who 
were evidently followers of the cult of Siva. Regarding the phallic 
representations of the deity, it is interesting to quote Taw Sein 
Ko‘^^ who observed in 1924 that '‘no object which can certainly 
be identified as a Lingam has yet been discovered in Burma, 
and what has often been identified as a Lingam may very well 
be of the shape of 3. Stupa\ However, the phallic nature of 
the stone slab (14" in height) discovered at Kalaganon near 
Hmawza**- is not disputed today. 

37. Parmentier, H., in Indian Culture, Calcutta, Vol. II, pp. 411-12. 

38. Majumdar, R.C., Ancient Indian Colonies in the Far East, Vol. I, p. 
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39. Bose, P.N., The Indian Colony of Campa, p. 128. 

40. Ray, N.R., Brah/nanical Gods in Burma, Calcutta, 1932, pp. 51-52. 

41. An. Rep. Arch. Sur. Burma, 1924, p. 24; ARASI, 1910-11, pp. 90-92. 
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We have in the Rangoon Museum an image of Siva, dis¬ 
covered from Thatoh, which on stylistic grounds may be 
considered as one of the earliest anthropomorphical represen¬ 
tations of the deity in Burma.^^ Ray*^ has identified some 
indistinct relief slabs in one of which (No. 3) we have a seated 
figure of Siva as if he was kneeling holding ‘in his right hand 
the trident which rests on the palm of his left’ and crowned 
jatd-mukuta. But the most notable bas-relief of this group 
(Rangoon Museum, exhibit No. 10/6) is the Ellora-type seated 
Siva-Parvati image, carved in bold relief on hard reddish sand¬ 
stone, where the goddess is found seated between the two arms 
to the left of the god.^^ Considering the high jatd-mukuta oi 
the deity, a halo round his head, with different popular emblems 
in his hands, the serpent hanging downwards from the shoulder 
of the god and the bull under the right foot and the total spirit 
of the sculpture, it is sometimes considered as ‘the work of an 
Indian colonial artist’.^® 


Siam 

Siam under the name of Dvaravati originally formed part 
of the Kambuja empire, and here also Siva shared the same 
insignificant position. Siva in his anthropomorphic form has 
found expression in the art of Dvaravati, mainly found at 
Lavapun (Navapura), bearing Gupta impact. Much less 
interesting from the point of view of art are the large bronze 
statues of Siva of later date.^’ Although lingas are still vene¬ 
rated in a few temples at Wat Pho‘‘® in Bangkok, we have 
stray finds of the lingas of early date. 

Java 


In Java, a part of Indonesia, the triumph of Siva is similarly 
noticeable. The allusions to Yavadvipa (Java) in ihe Rdmdyana 
and Ptolemy’s mention of it in the second century A. D. prove 


43. Ray, N.R., op. cit., pp. 53-54. 

44. Ibid., pp. 55-59. 

45. Coomaraswamy, A.K., HIIA, PJ. LV, Fig. 193. 

46. Ray, N.R., op. cit., pp. 57-58. 

47. Coomaraswamy, A.K., HIIA, p. 177. 

48. Eliot, C., Hinduism and Buddhism, Vol. Ill, London, 1962, p. 97. 
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that Java had come under the influence of India since very 
early times, and there also Siva enjoyed unquestioned supre¬ 
macy. An inscription of late date (732 A. D.) refers to 
Kunjarakunjadesa which reminds us of a place of that name 
in South India that seems to have been the source of the 
Agastya cult of Java. The immigrants from the South Indian 
tract brought to Java a ‘miraculous radiant lifigam^^. 

Caneji is the regular name applied to a religious structure 
in Java. The earliest candis are those on the Dieng plateau in 
Central Java, a holy city, some 6,500 ft. above the sea, dedica¬ 
ted to the worship of Siva. Now we have only eight temples 
here although formerly the number might have been greater. 
The Dieng affords many notable human images of Siva which 
bear the impress of the Gupta, early Calukya and Pallava art.®° 
However, considering the very sober and simple nature of the 
sculptures, Bernet Kempers’'"^ thinks it “impossible to indicate 
a particular school of art either in India proper or in Further 
India which corresponds to the Dieng temples” and, according 
to him, they cannot be regarded as a simple offshoot of Indian 
art. But we should remember that sobriety and dignity are the 
characteristic marks of Gupta art. 

The art in the vast Saivite complex of Lara Jonggrang in 
Central Java, also called candi Prambanam, containing six 
main temples of Siva, Visnu and Brahman and their respective 
Vahanas^ and more than two hundred minor shrines arranged 
in three series surrounding them, is a fitting counterpart of 
the art of Caudi Sevu and the Great Borobodur and prac¬ 
tically surpass any representation of Siva that has been executed 
in ancient Indian art. “In its melting tenderness and elegance”, 
in the words of R. K. MLukherjee,^^ “jts dynamic rhythm, 
restlessness and poignancy Prambanam carries the plastic 
techniques and traditions of the Gupta and Pallava schools to 
perfection”. 

Perhaps the finest example of a ‘relatively old’ circular shrine 

49. Cooniaraswamy, A.K., HIIA, p. 201. 

50. Mukherjee, R.K., A History of Indian Civilization, Vol. I, p. 393. 
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of Siva in East Java is the Candi Jabung^® where we have some 
admirable images of the deity as decorative designs. A 
caturnnikim-linga from Java is exhibited in the Indian 
Museum,5« Calcutta. 

As in Kamboja, Tantricism later on permeated Saivism, and 
there was a rapprochement between the two which gave birth 
to a number of syncretic images. The profound tolerance and 
forbearance and the syncretic spirit of the Indo-Javanese Art 
and culture reached its climax not simply in producing the 
Trimurti but the remarkable conjoint Siva-Buddha image 
illustrated in Candi Jawi. In an old Javanese Mahayanist 
text, Siva is identified with the Buddha and in the Siiigasari 
inscription, Siva-Buddha is the national deity of Java and 
t e Majapahit emperor Krtanagara was represented after 
his death by this composite image of Siva-Buddha, and in 
a inese theology, the Buddha is conceived as the younger 
brother of Siva.^s Thus, with the march of time Siva appears 
in altered dress as a large number of native Indonesian ele- 
ments were admitted and adjusted with the image. Finally, 

en t e people became Muhammedans ‘Islamic legend was 
grafted on Brahmanical Purana'; and we have still now Siva, 
but only as a descendant of Adam.^>6 


(iv) siva’s bull in art 

clistinguished by the primordial 
g > weightiness and massiveness, coupled with noble 
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dignity, and are, in the words of Benjamin Rowland,^ "among 
the world’s greatest examples’. In fact, the ‘breadth of treat¬ 
ment and feeling for the line and plastic form’ are expressed 
in the bull seals of Harappa in such a unique way that is 
perhaps unsurpassed in world’s glyptic art. 

As Asoka is said to have engraved a large number of edicts 
on already existing columns, it is perhaps not unreasonable to 
infer that the Rampurva bull capital was originally dedicated 
to Siva.“ The modelling of the Rampurva bull is vigorous, 
though not conventional, characterised by a lively naturalism 
and the animal stands with its ‘full weight on earth in quiet and 
restrained dignity’.^ In this carving, the artist, having a thorough 
mastery of the third dimension, expresses like the Harappa 
modeller, great power and strength combined with the gentleness 
and dignity of the bull, in such a brilliant way that it has become 
a great ‘expressionist art’‘^ bearing the legacy of the art of the 
bulls of the Harappa civilization both in form and modelling. 
But the treatment of the walking bull with accentuated muscles, 
veins and bones, in the celebrated Sarnath column of Asoka, 
separated from the other animals by wheels, is, unlike the 
Harappa and Rampurva specimens, "conventional, modelling 
coagulated and tension in movement over-emphasised’.^ The 
archaic Salempur and Lohanipur bull capitals,® with no inscrip¬ 
tions, have the Mauryan polish. We have a beautiful specimen 
of a partially broken massive standing bull from Mainhai 
(Kausambi) with a well-decorated necklace consisting of three 
threads, resembling very closely the Mauryan form, technique 
and polish, ‘though the plastic treatment is much more sum¬ 
marised than that of the comparable Rampurva bull’ which is 
without the necklace."^ 
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The bull has been a favourite of Indian die-cutters and we 
have already described in detail the representation of bull on 
ancient Indian coins either as the theriomorphic representation 
of Siva or as his vdliana. About the treatment of bull on the 
early punch-marked coins we should say that these coins do 
very little justice to the standard of plastic art that might have 
been reached by the indigenous artists before and after the 
Maurya period. Marshall® is not perhaps wrong when he 
remarks that these coins are ‘-singularly crude and ugly, 
neither their form, which is unsymmctrical, nor the symbols which 
are stamped almost indiscriminately upon their surface, having 
any pretensions to artistic merit”. However, the tribal mint- 
masters were more or less successful in delineating the figure 
of Siva’s bull on coins. The Audumbara coins are distinguished 
by the dynamic naturalism of the animal and for its ‘Quiet 
and dignity, standing on earth with its full weight’.® The 
Arjunayana bull betore the saerificial altar is impressive for 
the expression of a doomed animal writ large in its face which 
is turned towards onlookers’.'® On the Agra coins the hump 
of the bull is so prominent that it draws our attention first. 
The placing of the bull within a rayed circle, as on Agra and 
Rajanya coins, is another popular motif in art. 

A fragmentary seal impression of the early Gupta period, 
found by Spooner at Basarh," shows a roughly sketched 
bull ‘running to right with the crescent moon above’ On 
the three Bhita seals,we find the bull standing to left with 
a crescent under its neck, a standing woman (perhaps Parvati) 
m rout and a post or a thunderbolt behind the bull. The 
arasvva.ti collection of Calcutta contains a copper seal matrice, 
rom R^-ghat, with the inscribed representation of a typical 
n lan ull with dynamic naturalism, conforming strictly to 
the Gupta plastic idiom of animal representation.'® 

8. A Guide to Taxtla, Vol. I, Second ed., p. 24. 

Approa^^mtp. m ” ^ of Ancient India^A Numismatic 

10. Loc. cit. 
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We have innumerable terracotta figurines of bull—either as 
the theriomorphic form of Siva or as his mount—found from 
such widely separated sites as Kosam, Bhita, Taxila, Rajghat, 
Basarh, Pataliputra, Sarnath, Rangmahal, Balundi Bagh and 
Mathura, although it is difficult to date these specimens on 
stylistic ground. 

In the Mathura sculptures of the Kusana and the Gupta 
periods, the animal accompanies its ‘master’. The bull is seen 
either at the back or at the feet of the deity and some speci¬ 
mens show the divine couple either leaning on Nandin or seated 
onit.^‘^ The Gandharan tradition is best reflected in a Kusana 
intaglio, now in the Indian Museum, on which the three-faced 
and four-armed Siva is found in the Sukhasana pose on his 
mount Nandin.In a beautiful sculpture from Orissa (Puri), 
the bull is found listening to its master in rapt attention with 
upraised head towards him when the latter played on the Vind}^ 
Gopinatha Rao^^ illustrates two other south Indian bronze 
prototypes of the late period. 

The massive image of the bull at Tanjore is perhaps uni¬ 
versally known. The couchant bull is carved on the pedestal of 
Hara-Parvati murtis at Mahabalipuram, in the Kailasanatha 
temple at Kiincipuram and at Ellora. The vigorous expression 
of the vivacious bull mount at Aihole, on whose horn the 
right hand of Siva rests in the Varada pose,^® is a great 
expression in Indian art. In the outer hall of the Virupaksa 
temple at Pattadakal, we have a massive bull resembling the 
Tanjore specimen. Even in a large number of vestibules of 
Siva temple of Greater India, particularly of Canipa, we 
notice the recumbent humped bull, with bells tied round its 
neck in the form of necklace, looking towards the god in the 
temple.i^ The ‘jolly old bulP^o of Elephanta, the colossal 

14. Agrawala, V.S., A Catalogue of the Brahmanical Images in Mathura 
Art, Lucknow, 1951, pp. 25ff. 
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bulls on the Camundi hill, Basavangudi (near Bangalore) 
the ‘fierce and undaunted’^i bulls of Ajanta are some of the 
masterpieces of Indian art, though of later days. 


21. Iyer, K.B.,‘The Bull 

Annual, 1967, p. 26. 
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Yama and Rudra, 45-46; distinc¬ 
tions between the Vedic Rudra and 
the post-Vedic Rudra-Siva, 51-52; 
surrounded by associates, 53; re¬ 
lation with the Sun, 54; healing 
powers as mentioned in the RV 
and AV, 56; relation with Soma, 
57-59; as a bull in the RV, 84-89, 
Rudra personifies the reproductive 
power of nature, 109, 130 
Rudras, 8-9; ekada^a, 9; sata, 18-19; 


twelve, 25, 51, 53, 57, 60, 88 
Rudradasa, 77(f.n. 24), 149 
Rudraksita, 76 
Rudrasena, 83 
Rudravarman, 79 
Rupamandana, 160, 162 

S 

Sabhasmadvijas, the Pasupatas as des¬ 
cribed by Varahamihira, 36 
Sacred and Profane Beauty, 63(f.n. 
294) 

Sacrifice, 16, 17, 19, 25, 26, 50-53, 65, 
78, 91-92 

Sadanana (six faces), 38(f.n. 88) 
Sadasiva, 53(f.n. 206) 

Sadasivaiah, H.M., 141(f.n. 61) 

Saga of Indian Sculpture, 155n, 156n, 
185n 

Sagara, 59 

Sages, 136-137, 155 

Sahai, B., 53(f.n. 206), 

Sahoo, A.C., 84(f.n. 78) 

Saivism, 9, 11, 13, 32, 36, 36 (f.n. 

69, 74), 43, 54, 60, 66-67, 70-72, 
^ 76, 77(f.n. 22), 79-84, 124-133 
Saivism in Philosophical Perspective, 
^ 36(f.n. 74) 

Saivism Through the Ages, 124(f.n. 4), 
131(f.n. 47) 

Saka, lln, 145, 147, 148 
Sakaladhikaram, 170 
Sakambhari, 129 
Sakhare, M.R., 141(f.n. 61) 

Sakka, 123 

$akti, 44, 128, 135A 

Saktism, 43, 120, 128-129, 135, 

Salagrama, 104 

Salafikayana, 81, 104 

Salsette, 33, 83 

Sal tree, 112 

Samaveda, 6 

Sambhu, 28(f.n. 7), 67, 177 
Sarhgrama Gupta, 84 
Samhara-murti, Al, 154, 155 
Sami tree, 122 
Samudrasena, 50 
Sanat-kumara-Samhita, 55n 
Sanci, 145 

Sahgam literature, 170 
Sahgamesvara, 155, 167 
Sarhghamitra, 83 
Sankalia, H.D., 85(f.n. 8), 183n 
Sankara, 9n, 25, 35, 54, 71 
Safikaracarya, 135, 141(f.n. 61) 
Sanskrit-worterbuch, 37(f.n. 78) 
Santals, 117 
Santanu, 59 
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Sarabha, Siva in the composite form 
of man, bird and beast, 49 
Saraswati, S.K., 132, 150n, 155n, 162n, 
184 

Sarat, 17 

Saravaua, 38(f.n. 88) 

Sardesai Com. VoL, 35(f,n. 62) 
Sargonid, 87 
Sarnath, 151 
Saru Pennu, 118 
Saruta-hike, 66 

Sarva, 8, 10, 12n, 14, 19, 25, 40, 54 

Sarvadarsana Samgraha, 36(f.n. 69) 

Sasan-diris (family burial stones), 119 

Sasahka, 81, 82, 102 

Sassanian, 76-77, 89 

Sastri, H., 153n 

Sastri, Mahadeva, 135n 

Sasvati, 125 

SatakarnI I, 146 

Satapatfia Brdhmana, 12-19, 14n-18n 
25, 33, 36-37, 39, 48, 48n; 
i 28n, 93, 113, 

, 116,122,130,134 
Satamdriya 7-9, 18; etymology, 8n, 

c "^2, 64, 70, 101 

Satarudnya: Vibhuti of Siva's Icono- 
graphy, 8n, 47n 
Satavahana, 83, 145 154 
Sati, 51-52, 137 
Saturnalian, 107 
Satyamitra, 82 
Saumya-murti^ 154, 155 
Saundarya-lahan, 135 
Saura Purana, 137, 139 
Savara, 68, 89 
Savitri, 137 

explanations of the 
name Rudra, 5(f.n. 55), lln, 18-19, 

8n-19n, 25n, 33(f n 451 37n 
^47n, 50n, li6n, i34n 
Scandinavia, 106, 111 no 
Schroeder, 6 

^<^‘ence and Culture, 101 n 
ScythiSi',^4i ,^75,’ 113n, 116n 

Sectarian, 20, 22, 138 
Sembu (Tamil word), 28(f n 71 67 
Semitic, 85, 96, 106, 107 ’ 

Sengupta, R 167, 168(f.n. 68) 

Serpent worship, 116n 
Sex in Religion, 108n, 116n 
Sex and Sex Worship, 11 in 

Sex ^organ^(see phallus), 53, 98 , 106ff, 

Sexual Symbolism, 95n, 106-128 
Shahis, 76 

Shakespear, J., 119n 


Shamash, 56 
Sha Rocco, 122 

Sharma, B.N., 53(f.n. 206), 160(f.n. 
14), 169n 

Sherring, M.A., 115n 
Shorkot, 29-30 
SI, 174n 
Siam, 180 
Sibis, 30-31, 60 
Siboi, 30 

Siddhantashastree, R.K., 124(f.n. 4), 

. I31(f.n. 47) 

Sjj plant, 112 
Sikhareh'ara, 111 
Silada, 104 
Silavati, 123 
Sin, 56, 71, 107 
Singh, O.P., 147n 
Singh, S.B., 158(f.n. 10) 

Sircar, D.C, 9n, 23n, 27n, 33(f.n. 40), 
41, 44n, 52n, 53n, 68n, 77, 77n, 
78n, 81n, 83(f.n. 77), 129-130, 132, 
150n, 174n 

Sisnadevas, 99, 106, 125, 134 
Sitaramaiah, G., 3n 
Sitikantlia (white-throated), 7, 18,34; 
nucleus of the concept in the §ata- 
rudriya section of the YV, 35 
Siva, concept, 1; auspicious and mali¬ 
gnant, 6-7; as Deva, 21; etymology 
of the word and the adjective trans¬ 
formed into noun, 22, 26; the name, 
27-32; as a proper name in the SU, 
27; baleful traits from a deity of 
mountain and forest, 27; non- 
Aryan influence, 28; as the name 
of a people, 28; laukika-devata, 28; 
Indian Dionysios, 29; the cult in 
N. India before Patahjali, 30; in 
the Mahabharata, 30tr.; boon- 
bestowing aspects, 31-32; the Yo- 
gin, 32-34; as Nilakantha, 34-35; 
in the PB, the ref. of a class of 
people who swallowed poison, 34; 
as Pasupati, 35-36; as Tryambaka, 
36-39; absorption of a number of 
mountain deities, 39-40; in S. 
India, 39; with Uma, 41-42; mar¬ 
riage, 41-44; philosophical subli¬ 
mation as Purusa and Prakrti of 
the Saiikhya and the Vedanta sys¬ 
tems, 42; as Ardhanarisvara, 42- 
45j opposite functions, 45-46; 
Kama episode, 45; as Yama, 45-46; 
Gajasura-sarhhara, 60; as ISarabha, 
62; ugra ovghora forms, 63-66; dis¬ 
tinction between the Vedic Rudra 
and the post-Vedic Rudra-;§iva, 46; 
associates, 53; relation with the 
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sun, 54; TrimQrti, 54-56; as a physi¬ 
cian, 56-57; as lord of soma, 57-58; 
with the Gahga, 58-59; his wea¬ 
pons, 59-60; as kshetrapati, 60-61; 
as a musician and dancer, 61-63; 
Siva’s admission to the Brahma- 
nical pantheon, 64-74; Siva identi¬ 
fiable with any male tribal deity, 
67-68 ; a deified human being? 68; 
identification with a host of deities, 
70; as a bull, 74-84; a phallic god? 
106-142; in early Indian art, 143- 
156; in Further India, 169-182; 
relation with Buddha, 181-182 
Sivabhadra, 29 

Siva-bhagavata, 24, 29, 36(f.n. 74), 129 
Sivadasa, 77(f.n. 24), 149 
!§iva-Loke^vara, 43 
§iva-Mahadevay 5(f.n. 53), 61 n, 97n, 
^135n, 139n 

Sivan (Tamil word), 28, 67, 155 
J§iva-Parvati, 43(f.n. 126), 69, 70, 101, 
^ 110-123, 144, 150-152, 154, 165-166 
Sivapura, 29, 30 

Siva-Purana, 43, 49, 55, 69, 104, 121, 
123, 138-140 
Sivarak§ita, 149 
Sivaraman, K., 36(f.n. 74) 
Sivaramamurti, C, 8n, 47n, 62(f.n. 
290, 293, 294), 102(f.n. 24), 156n, 
160(f.n. 14), 169(f.n. 1), I74(f.n. 20), 

^ 178(f.n. 34) 

SJvasahasranama, 70 
Siva-vivaha-murti, 42, 43n(f.n. 126) 
Stambha (pillar), 139 
Skanda, 38 

Skanda Parana, 49, 55, 61, 66, 68, 69, 
103, 136, 140 
Skulls, 45, 50, 50n, 147 
Slater, G., 72n 

Smasna {^maiana. Cremation-gro¬ 
und), 45 

Smith, V.A., 80, 8In, 82n, 102n, 147 
(f.n. 26), 150, 173n 
Smith, W.R., 11 In, 121n 
Smrti, 70, 93, 141 
Smrtiratna, 140 

Snakes/Serpents, 26, 30, 31, 34, 64, 
66, 107, 114-115, 115(f.n. 71), 116, 
127, 135, 145, 152 
Sohoni, S.V., 102n 
Soma, 57-58, 58(f.n. 251), 71, 89 
Somadeva, 43n, 68n, 136 
Somanatha, 58, 140 
Somandtha the Shrine Eternal, 136n 
Somaskanda, 155 
SomavamSi, 84(f.n. 78) 


Some Aspects of Ancient Indian Cul¬ 
ture, 91 n, 165(f.n. 46) 

Some Aspects of the History of Hindu¬ 
ism, 29(f.n. 10) 

Songs, 3, 61-62 

South-East Asia in Transition, 172n 
South India, 101, 102(f.n. 24), 110, 
131, 133, 154-155, 181 
South Indian Inscriptions, 133n 
South India and S.E. Asia, 182(f.n. 55) 
Soviet Archaeologists on Ku§aria 
coins, 77(f.n. 22) 

Spain, 106 

Speaking of Siva, 141 (f.n. 61) 
Spencer, H., 118 

Sphatika-lihga, (crystal lihgd), 172 
Sphinx, 87 

Spooner, 76, 127, 152, 184 
Spouse, 43, 66, 68, 130, 152 
Sraddha (funeral rites), 91, 93 
Srihar^a, 138, 138n 
Srikantha-carita, 35, 138 
Sri-M^a, 175 

Srinivasa Aiyangar, P.T., 67n 
Srinivasan, D., 35(f.n. 62), 87n 
Srinivasan, T.N., 135n, 159n 
Srirangam, 113 
Srisailam, 50, 140 
$ritattva-cintdmajji, 135n 
^rhginlSrhgapriya, 90 
Stack, E., 119n 
Sten Konow, 149, 150n 
Sthdnu, 22, 22n, 33-34, 34(f.n .52), 
136 

Sthitalihga, 34 
Stick, 117, 121 
Stobaeus, 44, 74 

Stones, cult, 118-121, 127, 131-132 
Studies in Ancient India and Central 
Asia, 77(f.n. 22) 

Studies in Indian Antiquities, 60n 
Studies in Indian Art, 152n 
Studies in Proto-Indo-Mediterranean 
Culture, 34(f.n. 52) 

Studies in the Religious Life of Ancient 
and Medieval India, 23n, 33(f.n. 40), 
41 n, 53n, 68n, 77n, 78n 
Studies in the Upapurdrtas, 42n, 71 n, 
84n 

Stupa, 126, 127, 179 . . ^ 

Stylistic Sources and Relationships of 
the Kailasa Temple in Ellora, 156 
(f.n. 83) 

Sude§na, 99 
Sudraka, 58 
$ula, 60, 91 

Sulagava sacrifice, 24, 65, 78, 91 
Sumerian, 87, 144 
jSunga, 127, 145, 149 
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Suprabhedagama, 31 
Surya (Sun), 3, 16-17, 24, 33, 37, 54, 
55, 79, 95, 113 
Suryamitra, 83 
Surya-Siva, 43 
Susna, 89 

Sutras, 1-4, lln, 26, 29n, 93, 115, 125, 
129 

Suvania-dvipa, 169 
Suvarna-linga, 172 

Svapati (lord of dogs)/ Svasva (whose 
horse is a dog), 46, 67 
Syayambhil-linga, 117 
Svetasvatara Upanisad, 9, 20-23, 

28, 33, 37n, 38n, 39, 71, 134, 139 
Swan, 114, 138 
Sylvain Levi, 29 

Symbols/Symbolism, 61(f.n. 286), 76- 
79, 83, 91, 94, 96-97, phallic 
symbols, sophisticated, 107-108 
109-128, 132 (f.n. 54), 133ff, 
Syncretism, 26, 42(f.n. 125), 43-44, 46 
54-55, 71-72, 148, 174-175, 179-182 
Syria, 44, 101 


Taittiriya BrahmanalSamhitd, In, 16 n 
17, 19, 39, 39n, 48, 49, 57, 57n, 64n,’ 
70n, 92-93, 113n, 122,130 
Tali, 111-112 

Tamil, 40, 83(f.n. 77), 116, 

Tandy a Brahmana, 13, 51 
Tantra, 43, 135, 138, 166, 182 
Tantrik Texts, 43(f.n. 131), 135n, 140, 
loo 

Tarakasura, 48 
Taurine, 79, 97, 107 
Taurobolium, 91 
Taiiros, 75, 86 
Taxila, 76, 82, 146, 149 

^2(f.n. 77), 83(f.n. 
77), 101, 124, 130, 131(f.n. 47), 132 
Terracotta, 86, 112, 113, 127 130 
145 146 152, 153, 161,’ 185 ’ ’ 

testiub, 41; closeness with Epico- 
Pauranic Rudra-Siva, 59-60 
Teutonic, 110, 111 
Thanjavur, 47, 48, 163, 185 
Thaneswar, 153 

ne Age of Imperial Unity, lln, 147n 
The Age of the Kushanas, lln 
The Ancient Egyptians, 118(f.n. 93) 
The Antiquities of Orissa, 107n, 120n 
121n ’ 

The Art and Architecture of India 
I54n, 183n 

The Art of India, 62n, 102(f.n. 24) 
156n, ]60(f.n. 14), 163n, 169(f.n.l)’, 
174(f.n. 20), 178(f.n. 34) 


The Art of Indian Asia, 99n 
The Audurnbaras, 77(f.n. 24) 

The Classical Age, 83n, 151n, 172n, 
184n 

The Colas, 50n 

The Culture and Art of India, 169n, 
181n 

The Culture and Civilization of Anci¬ 
ent India, 42(f.n. 125), 81n 
The Dance of Shiva, 63 n 
The Dance of Shiva and other Tales 
from India, 63(f.n. 294) 

The Foundations of Living Faiths, 
113n, 136n 

The Gods of Generation, 95n, 108n 
The Golden Bough, 94n, 109, 119n 
The Golden Germ, 113n, 158n, 172 
(f.n. 7), 174(f.n. 20) 

The Great Mother, 84n 
The History and Culture of the Indian 
People,12n, 108n, 115n, 119n, 163n, 
182n, 184n, 

The History of Bengal, 84n, 161n, 
166n 

The Horn and the Sword 90n, 97n 
The Ideals of Indian Art, 126n 
The Indian Colony of Campa, 179n 
The Indian Theogony, 5n, 27n, 85n 
The Indus Civilization 97n, 157n 
The Kapalikas and Kalarnukhas: Two 
Lost Saivite Sects, 50n, 71 n 
The Lushai Kuki Clans 119n 
The Masculine Cross and Ancient Sex 
Worship, 122 n 
The Mikirs, 119n 
The Mother, 42(f.n. 123) 

The Mother Goddess, 117n 

The Mythology of the Aryan Nations, 

115n 

The Naga Tribes of Manipur, 89n, 
119n 

The Origins of Evil in Hindu Mytho¬ 
logy, 48 n 

The Presence of Siva, 22(f.n. 210), 
27(f.n. 46), 48n, 52n, 124n, 131(f.n. 
47), 158(f.n. 10), 163n 
The Proceedings of the Convention of 
Religions in India, 114n 
The Parana Index, 5n 
The Rig-Vedic Culture and the Indus 
Civilisation, 29(f.n. 11 ) 

The Sacred Tree, 11 In 

The Sakta Pithas, 9n, 27(f.n. 246) 

The Sculpture and Painting of Ancient 
Pianjikent, 178(f.n. 34 ) 

The Sensuous Immortals, 178(f.n. 34) 
The Sociology of Religion, 141 (f.n. 61) 
The Speaking Tree, lOOn 
The St. Petersburg Dictionary, 12n 
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The Sum of History, 169n 
The Vakataka-Giipta Age, 77n 
Theobald; W., 74n, 79, 79n, 82n, 126 
Theoi Apopompaioi, 65 
Theriomorphic, 74-94, 99-101, 125 
Thomas, E., 83n 
Thershold of Religion, 98n 
Thumb, phallic, 123 
Thunderbolt, 25, 60, 127, 147, 184 
Thurston, E., 40n, 72n, 112n, 117n, 
120n 

Tibetan Art, 178(f.n. 34) 

Tiger, 31, 87, 104 
Tirthikas, 36, 165 
Tirumalai, 40 
Todas, 118 
Tortoise, 116 

Translation of the AV, 12(f.n. 116) 
Trees, 22, 26, 33, 79, 107, 109-114, 
127, 152 

Tribal History of Ancient India, A, 
78n, 184n 

Tribe/Tribal, 28-30, 39, 60, 62(fn., 
289), 67-69, 72, 77-81, 84, 89 
Tribes and Castes of Bengal, 67n, 
109n, 112n 

Tribes and Castes of N, IV. Provinces, 
llOn 

Trident/Tr/iw/^z, 28-30, 39, 60, 62(f.n. 

289), 67-69, 72, 77-81, 84, 89 
TrimurtiITvxdid, 43, 54-56, 73, 138, 
148, 174-175, 182 

Tripura episode, 47-48, 48(f.n. 169) 
Tripurdntaka-murti, 48, 155 
Triratna, 88 

Tryambaka, 17, 36-39, 98, 140 
Tumba- Vinaj Tambura, 62 
Tutunus, 110 


U 


Udayagiri, 9, 161 
Uddehikas, 78-79 
Udicya Grama, 29 
Uditacarya, 133 

Ugra, 10, 14, 15, 25, 49, 54, 154 
Uma, 38; as the consort of Rudra in 
the TA, 40; derivation of the 
name and the counterpart of the 
Mother-Goddesses of the world 
religion, Umma, Ummu, Ummi 
etc., 40-41; marriage, 41 ff, 52, 135, 
148, 167-169, 170 

Uma-Mahesvara/Umadhava, Umasa- 
haya, Umapati, 40, 153, 166-169 
Unicorns, 86, 97 
Untouchables, 66, 72 
Upagama, 71 


Upamanyu, 31; propagator of the 
lihga cult, 109, 125, 129, 135 
Upamitesvara, 133 
Upanmd, 1, 19(f.n. 178), 20-24, 28, 
33, 39, 40, 44, 48, 58, 71 
OrdhvalihgalOrdhvaretaslOrdhvame - 
dhra, 1, 96, 98(f.n. 20), 136, 145, 
148, 164-169 
Urvasi, 122 
U?abha, IS 
Usas, 14 
Usinaras, 30 

U$ni?a (see also headgear), 90 


V 


Vahana mount), 99-105, 181, 

182-186 

Vaidyanatha, 140, 168 
Vaikuntha Perumal, 83(f.n. 77) 
Vainyagupta, 81 
Vaisali, 82, 152 
Vai^navism, 54, 174 
Vaisya, ll(f.n. 114) 

Vaitis, 119 

Vajasaneyi Sarhhita, In, lln, 16, 17n, 
34n, 35n, 39n, 39, 46n, 48, 57n, 61, 
64n, 70n, 

Vakatakas, 81, 83, 167 
Valabhl, 81, 152 
Valaing (pole star), 170 
Valmiki, 31 

Vamana Parana, 49, 69, 137, 140 
Vahga (see Bengal), 99 
Varahamihira, 9, 36 
Vardha Parana, 47, 47n, 49, 58, 71 
Varmans, 170-176 
Vdrttika, 29(f.n. 12) 

Varuna, 40, 71 

Vasudeva, 21, 76, 90, 100, 147 
Vasuki (serpent-king), 34 
Vats, M.S., 11 In 
Vatsas, 83 

Vatuka-Bhairava, 46 
Vayu, 15, 70 

Vdyu Parana, 33, 52, 55, 59, 62n, 85n, 
98, 99n, 137, 139, 140 
Veda-bdhya, 71 
Veddnta, 1, 20, 42, 50, 70 
Vedic Age, 28(f.n. 7) 

Vedic bards, 4, 26, 27, 47, 58 
Vedic Literature, concept of Rudra, 
1-26, 30; Kesi-sukta, 32-33; sthdnu, 
33; Nilagriva in the YV and PB, 
34; Sitikantha,3S\ Pasupati,35-36; 
Tryambaka, 36-38; Mountains in, 
39-40; Uma, 40; opposite functions 
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of Rudra, 44; Krttivasa in the YV, 
47; germ of Andhaka episode, 47; 
Tripurasura, 47-49; Sorabha legend 
alluded to in the TA, 49; nucleus 
of the Daksa story, 50-53; Rudra 
surrounded by associates, 53; nu¬ 
cleus of the idea of Trimurti in, 54- 
55; healing powers of Rudra in, 
56-57; relation with Soma, 57-58; 
Gahga in, 59; archer, 60; Rudra as 
lord of fields in 60-61; attempts to 
admit Siva, 691T., Rudra as Vrsabha 
in, 89-90;immolation of bull in 
92-94, 99, 109; trees, 112; linga; 
128-129, 133fT, 135, 139, 144 
Vedic Order, 29, 115, 119, 122 
Vedic Religion, sacrifice, 32, 124-125 
128, 144 ’ 

Vegetation, 94, 109, 128 
Vehicle (see also mount), 91, 102, 
182-186 ’ 

Vemakis, 60, 77(f.n. 24), 78-79 
Venkataramanayya, N., 12n,’ 37n, 
57n, 59n, 64n 

Vetala-Pancavimsatika, 68n, 69 

Vidyaratna, Taranatha, 43n, 135n 

Vtdyunmalin, 48 

Vighnesvara^ 31 

Vijayamitra, 83 

Vikramorvasiya, 34 

^fvalVinadhara, 62, 62(f.n. 290), 167, 

Vindhya/Vindhyavasinl, 41, 170 
Virabhadra, 51, 68 
Virasaiva, 36(f.n. 74), 141(f.n. 61) 
Virupaksa, 155, 167-168, 185 ^ 

yi?a (see also poison), 34 
yifapins (a tribe), 89-90 
Visions of Terror and Bliss, 45n 
Vi§nu, 26, 31, 49, 50 52-56 69 ai 

^•f^‘<-‘>'^»gi-ahamurlilCakraddnaniurti, 

Vipiudharmottaray 104 
Visnuism and Sivaism, 26n lOln 

Visnukundins, 81 ’ 

Visnumitra, 78 

l^mi Piirdna, 16, 38(f.n. 88) 

f'lsnit-Sidra, 114 ) ^ 

Visvalinga, 134 
Visvamitra, 31, 149-150 
Visvedevas, 134 
Visvesvara, 140 
Vitsaxis, V.G., 56(f.n. 235) 

Vogel, J.Ph. 30, 151n 
Vrdtya, 10-11, lln, 64, 91, 165 


Vrsaj Vr?abha, 80-89, 83(f.n. 77), 86, 
89, 94, 99-105 
Vrsadhvaja, 84(f.n. 78) 

Vrsasrnga, 90 
Vrsotsarga, 91 
VS MRS, lln, 134n 
Vyakhycmamurti, 62, 62n(f.n. 293) 
Vyasa, 32-33 


W 


Wake, C.S., 116n 
Walker, B., lln, 28(f.n. 8) 

Wall, O.A., 11 In 
Ward, W., 69n 

Water, 14, 25, 26, 34, 54-55, 59, 97, 
137-138 


Watters, T., 2In, 75n, 131n 
Waziristan, 86 
Weapons, 60 

Weber, A.F., 8, lln, 18, 18n, 22 
Wedlock/Wedding, 42, 93, 120 
Wema Kadphises, 77, 100, 125, 147 
Werner Stark, 141(f.n. 61) 

West Asia, 59-60 

Westropp, H.M., & Wake, C.S., 107n, 
118n 


Wheeler, R.E.M., 97n 
Whitehead, R.B., 76n, 77n, 146 
Whitney, W.D., 12n, 27(f.n. 2) 
Wilson, H.H., 2n, 5n, 33(f.n. 46), 34 
(f.n. 57), 38(f.n. 88), 60n, 135n, 164 
Winternitz, M., 6n, lln, 43n, 70n 
Wu-Sun, 50(f.n. 184) 

IVZKM, lln 


Y 


Yaj/la, 51 

Yajnavalkya, his fondness for beef. 


Yajurveda, 6-9, 13, 18, 19, 33-39, 46, 
48, 58-59, 64-65, 70, 101, 114-118 
Yaksa, 128, 154, 164n 
Yama, 44, 46-49, 66 
YamI, 44 
Yaska, 5n, 39, 124 
Yatis, 19, 32 
Yatu, 124 


Yaudheya coins, 78-79, 82, 95, 97 
Yeshub, 101 > . . 

Yoga, 23; origin among the pre- 
Aryans, 32, 63, 64, 70, 143^ 151, 


Yoga-Upanisad, 135n 
Yogin, 32-33, 146, 162, 164 
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Yogisvara, 1, 32-33, 35, 88, 115, 143, 
145, 146 

yom\ 22, 106, 108, 113, 122, 128-129, 
I29(f.n. 29), 131, 134, 176 
Yilpa, 78, 78(f.n. 30), 114 

Z 

Zobu, 86 


Zeus, 110 

Zimmer, H., 63(f.n. 294), 99, 139n, 
164 

Zinjerli sculpture, 60 
Zodiac, 54, 95, 114 
Zoological Mythology^ 90(f.n. 39) 
Zoomorphic, 64, 85, 88, 115 
Zoroastrianism, 77(f.n. 22), 107 
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Plate I 



The Harappa Bulls 
(See p. 183) 


The Proto-Siva with the animals (See pp. 143, 164) 










Plate II 





Dancing Figure of Harappa (prototype of 
Nataraja "!) (See pp. 143^) 


Gudimallam Linga 
(See pp. 128, 154, 157, 
164-65) 




R^purva Bull 
(See p. 183) 



Plate III 







Plate IV 




Mukhalihgas : Khoh. Specimens (See pp. 159-60) 


Sarnath : Siva head 
(See p. 145) 


! Khjh : Mukhalihga 
! (See p. 160) 



Siva-Lihgin, Mathura Specimens (See pp. 160-62) 






Plate V 



Hara-Gauri in the Mathura 
Museum (Side view) 






PLATE VI 



Devi Carrying the lifiga over her head, Mathura Museum (See p. 166) 



Trimurti in the Peshawar Museum 
(See pp. 


J^iva-Parvati relief from Kosam 
(See pp 151-52) 






Plate VII 


iJngodbhavamQrti (Tanjore’) 
fSeepp. 163-64) 


.^iva on Nandin, Indian Museum 
(Seep. 148) 





A Pancamukha type Sivaliiiga (See pp. 161-62) 




Plate VIII 




Terracotta Relief of Siva-Parvaii (See p. J44) 


Vafuka Bhairava (See p. 67) 


Vr^avahana^ Aihole (See pp. 155, 185) 





Plate IX 



Kalyanasimdara, Vakafaka period, Elephanta. (See pp. 42ff.) 


Plate X 



Ravananugraha showing Siva as Linghu Muktesvara Temple, 
Kancipuram (See pp. 108-69) 



Virabhadra (See pp. 68fT.) 


Plate XI 



Gangadhara Vakataka period, Elephanta 
(See pp. 58fF.) 



Ardhanarisvaramurti, Chola 
Specimen (See pp. 43ff.) 



Vma-Sahita Aksa-Kriddmurti^ MalHkarjuna Temple, Paftadakal 
(See pp. 167-68) 


Plate XII 


Siva as Ling in 



(a) Virupaksa temple, Paltadakal 
(See p. 167) 



(b) Kailasa temple, Ellora(Seep. 167) 




(c) Vinddhara, Sangamesvara (d) siva with Uma, Virupaksa 

temple, Pattadakal (See p. 167) temple, Pattadakal (See p. i 67 ) 







Plate Xll 


Siva as Lingin 



(a) Virupaksa temple, Pattadakal 
(See p. 167) 



(b) Kailasa temple, Ellora(Seep. 167) 




(c) Sangamesvara (d) Siva with Uma, Virupaksa 

temple, Pattadakal (Sec p. 167) temple, Pattadakal (See p. 167) 
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Mahadev Ch.MvR.warti (b. 1942) graduated 
in History (Hons.) from Vidyasagar 
College, Calcutta, did his M.A. (Double) 
and Ph.D. from the University of Calcutta. 
Originally a scholar of Modern Histon’, he 
did his monumental work on Rudra-Siva 
in Ancient India after years of research 
under the supenision of pioneer indologist 
Prof. D.C. Sircar to whom the book is 
dedicated by the author. Dr. Chakravarti 
started his career as an Assistant Professor 
of History, Ramkrishna Mahavidyalaya, 
Kailashahar, Tripura. Pie is now the 
Mahatma Gandhi Professor of History, 
Tripura University. His present specializa¬ 
tion is on Tribal Histmy of North-East India. 
He has contributed hundreds of research 
papers in scholarly journals and national 
and international seminars. He has edited the 
monumental four volumes of Administration 
Reports of Tripura State (1902 - 1942), co¬ 
authored The Lushais of Tripura in the Past 
and Present, The Autonomous District Council 
and The Tribal Problems: 4 Perspective, co¬ 
edited Forestry Development in North-East India 
and Rajamala (Tiipurar Itibritta) in Bengali. 





Of related interest : 


SIVASTOTRAVAli 

N. K. Kotru 

Si vas to travail is not a laboured work undertaken by the author to evolve a 
thought system on the background of pure logic but a collection of stray 
verses coniposed by Utpaladeva simply to ventilate his feelings, thoughts 
and experiences during various stages of his spiritual life. The importance 
of this text lies in the fact that it contains spontaneous outpourings of a 
master mind given to the discovery of the truth of existence. The book throws 
valuable light on the author’s struggle with forces of nature that impeded 
his progress all the way till he gained audience chamber of the Lord. He 
began to sing like a golden oriole, and the world moved, to the. rhythm of 
his song. The book can make pleasant reading for those who aspire to know 
the deeper meamng of bfe and the path to spiritual eminence. 

SAIVA SIDDHANTA THEOLOGY 

(A Study of Aghorasiva) 

Rohan A. Dunuunla 

In this book the author surveys for the first time the whole tradition of the Siddhanta 
in its historical, literary and theological contexts. He then focuses on Aghora^va 
(a.d. 1100), the theologian who bridged the two traditions, Sanskrit and Tamil. 

The book is based on Aghorasiva’s commentary on Bhoja’s (a.d, 1058) 
Tattvaprakasika, systematic work of seventy-five verses. After translating 
the main verses (1-24) with their commentary, the author identifies the 
Siddhanta’s main metaphysical problem: how to harmonize Emanationism 
with the theology of Difference (bheda). He then points to Aghorasiva’s 
solution as sij^ificant in the context of Hindu theology: an inner plurality 
of the Godhead untainted by the phenomenal. 

TRIADIC MYSTICISM 

Paul Es Murphy 

This book is the first consistent theological treatment of the subject of Hindu 
thought known to itself as Trika or Triadism, and popularly as Kashinif 
Saivism. Few Indie theologies equal it in architectonic power and mystical 
profundity. Its highest Category and goal is Consciousness or Light {City 
Prakdsa), whose foremost characteristic is Freedom (svdtantrya). This goal 
can be attained through four Ways {updyas): The Null Way, the Divine Way, 
The Fjiergic Way and the Infinitiesimal way. The attainment itself is initiated 
by the Energic Fulmination (saktipdta)y whose intensity ranges from feeble 
to moderate in the last two lower ways and from strong to powerful* in the 
first two higher ones. 
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